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Quality 








Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. Hl. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
Boyne City, Michigan. North Tonawanda, N.Y. 








KILN DRIED, 
HOLLOW BACKED, 


a Hard Maple, 


POLISHED AND 


sanerem Beech and Birch 
RST PONR Lumber 





Bay City, = Michigan. 





JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amount of stumpage on each 24, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 





We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED SINCE 1880) 








608 Hennen Bullding, 828 Chamber of Commerce 507 Lumber Exchange 1215 Old Colony, 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle. Chicago. 





\\( OvzeeFlooning is THOROUGHLY 
| AZLN DRIED, also STLLL SCRAPED 
which gives it a highly polished survrace, 


We have just egiipped our 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with, 
the most Modern Machinery 
and are now tn position toLill 
orders with the greatest 
promprness. : 
To this is added the advantage of* 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourlardwood 
Flooring, where customers do uot 
wish to puechase aluli car load 
of Flooring. 





We solicit youP opders op ingut- , 
res and guarantee satisfaction 
tn quality and delivery of our Stock 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
figures are correct. 

J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th d. 
of April, 1908, ™ 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 























COMING CONVENTIONS. 

_ December 4—Retail Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Credit Association, Pittsburg, Pa. 

December 9-10—Second meeting of the Lake States Con- 
ference of Foresters, Madison, Wis. 

_December 9-11—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

jeg | 18-15—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

January 19-20—Tristate Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

January 19-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Louisville, Ky. 





Janus .u-20 yn Association of Lumber Dealers, To- 
ledo, Oh 

January 26-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, 

February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Mason Supply Association, Chicago. 

March 2 to 5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GERMAN IMPORTATIONS. 


A marked change has taken place in the relative as 
well as the actual amount of lumber imported into the 
various German ports. For instance, since Bremen has 
improved its storing facilities its commerce in this par- 
ticular has risen rapidly in importance. In 1890 the 
amount of lumber imported into the Prussian and Olden- 
burgian ports was from European waters 17,360 stand- 
ards of two and one-half tons each; from America, 
2,465; total, 19,825 standards. At that time the imports 
into Bremen (which, as well as Hamburg, is a republic, 
although belonging to the German empire) were about 
equal in amount to those just stated, namely, from other 
Weser ports, 19,716 standards; from America, 439; total, 
20,155. But in 1907, according to the report of the 
Geestemiinde Chamber of Commerce in Bremen, 72,000 
standards were imported from Europe and 5,288 from 
America; total, 77,288 standards; while the quantities 
for 1907 for the other Weser ports were only 28,825 
from Europe and 857 from America; total, 29,682 stand- 
ards. While Bremen’s imports in the last eighteen years 
increased 58,000 standards, the imports of the other 
lower Weser ports rose only about 10,000. The importa- 
tion of American lumber is almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Bremen importers. 





HOW MICHIGAN DOES BUSINESS. 


The convention is not an unfamiliar feature of the 
lumber press. Each year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
devotes hundreds of pages to detailed articles covering 
the important deliberations of associations of lum- 
bermen in all branches of the industry. There are a 
great number of meetings of retail associations during 
the winter and other convocations of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, importers and salesmen seattered throughout 
the year. Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pre- 
sented on pages 45, 46 and 47 a convention report that 
excited unusual interest. It was a statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association in special autumn meeting at Ludington, 
Mich. 

This report must have impressed the reader as the 
meeting itself impressed those who were in attendance. 
There were but two sessions, an afternoon session and 
an evening meeting, but into these two programs were 
crowded as much hard fact and good sense as is often 
to be found in a convention extending over a number of 
days. The meeting took up practically every subject 
that is of vital interest to Michigan hardwood men. It 
discussed the recent woods fires in Michigan as a menace 
to standing timber and by close attention and marked 
approval indorsed the plans offered for the conservation 
of Michigan forests and their protection from fire. 

The Michigan meeting considered other subjects. It 
discussed the relation of Michigan hardwood lumber- 
men with th: railroads—not in glittering generalities or 
altruistic theories but by means of a cool, calm and 
judicial consideration of laws now on the statute books 
relating to railroads and tariffs and regulations placed 
in effect by the railroads themselves. 

The tariff question eame into consideration. A mar- 
ket committee reported on the state of trade as it 
related to the men who were present. The association 
took action to do itself justice in the entertainment of 
the National Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, which 
meets at Detroit in May, 1909. The most conspicuous 
and commendable feature was the fact that discussion 
ended in action. No problem was debated and left 
where it was when that debate began. A committee 
was appointed to investigate 1t or to put into effect the 
ideas of the association on the subject under considera- 
tion. 

When the members at last met around the festive 
board the time was employed, not in unprepared speeches 
or levity entirely but in an actual discussion by those 
present, in which each man was asked to stand up and to 
describe the market as he saw it, the probable, output as 
it was predicated in his own intentions as to future 
operations. This entertaining and interesting feature 
rounded out a day of helpfulness and activity. 

Other associations might well take their cue from 
this meeting, might seek also to eliminate verbiage and 
to encourage fact and advice based on information and 
practical experience. No one talked at the Michigan 
meeting unless he had something to say.. No one said 
anything without receiving careful and thorough atten- 
tion. It is such things as these that constitute the ideal 
association meeting. 
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THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION TO THE AMERICAN LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Prior to the hearing before the ways and means com- 
mittee on November 20 the lumbermen who were in con- 
ference to arrange the presentation of their arguments 
developed a decided difference in opinion as to the 
measure of protection which should be asked for. They 
were practically united on the proposition that, in view 
of the low: measure of protection accorded the American 
lumber industry under the tariff, and in comparison with 
the general trend of the dutiable list, they would be 
justified in asking a duty on rough lumber of $3 and 
even $4. They decided, however, to make no such request 
but simply to present the facts to the ways and means 
committee and urge merely the retention of the present 
duty. This conclusion was reached from motives of 
policy and not of fact and equity. 

Baseless as all the talk about a ‘‘lumber trust’’ is, 
the idea has gotten such a firm hold on the public that 
to increase the lumber duty might raise a storm of pro- 
test harmful to all interests and to the political welfare 
of a good many public men. Still there were some who 
insisted very strongly that not only would such a de- 
mand be warranted by the facts but that it would be 
good policy to ask what they bejjeved to be their due. 

Competition, of course, is most imminent with Canada. 
There are other countries from which lumber can be 
brought at prices which will be based on very low stump- 
age, but it is Canada that is at present the competitor 
of the United States in the markets of the world and 
of this country. ; 

The fact is often overlooked, and to many not known, 
that the conditions under which the Canadian industry 
is conducted vary greatly in different parts of the 
dominion. This is especially so because of the different 
provincial laws governing the valuation and the cutting 
of timber. In this respect the only province which 
approaches the conditions existing in the United States 
is Ontario, where the white pine grown on crown lands 
is leased after competition between bidders. This bonus 
method has resulted in putting stumpage values on some- 
what of a‘parity with those prevailing in corresponding 
sections of the United States. In British Columbia, on 
the other hand, until it withdrew its lands from entry, 
anyone could go onto the provincial lands and stake out 
limits, pay an annual rental, which amounted to only 


1 or 2 cents annually a thousand feet of stumpage and 
pay 50 cents a thousand for the timber when cut. As 
between the different provinces or between the different 
classes of lands, whether they are provincial or dominion 
lands, there are great variations in ‘the conditions of 
acquiring these lands, of the terms of leases, of methods 
of payment and of laws governing the exploitation of 
the timber. Therefore the evidence of American lum- 
bermen whose experience is not very wide is apt to be 
conflicting. One man will testify of the conditions as 
he knows them in Ontario, another will differ from him 
entirely because of the conditions he knows existing in 
Nova Scotia, Quebee or British Columbia. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the condi- 
tions of timber holding are uniform. The stumpage 
holder not only owns the timber but the land in fee 
simple. It may have been acquired at a low price from 
the government, but however the title passed from the 
United States it is held at a value fixed by the price 
which the present holder paid for it to the entryman or 
some later owner. On this holding he has to pay taxes 
and stand the interest on his investment. Therefore, 
while conditions are not the same in all sections of 
Canada, the timber of the dominion on the average has 
to be charged up by its lumbermen at much lower prices 
than those prevailing in the United States. It seems 
to be well established that this difference in favor of 
Canada, taking that country clear through from one 
coast to the other, and considering the different classes 
of timber and the different laws affecting it, it is at 
least $2 a thousand. 

There are other things that enter into the matter. 
Nothing has any value unless it can be used and that 
idea involves the question of markets. Into this feature 
length or shortness of haul and cost of transportation 
enter as determining factors. Thus all the yellow pine 
of the south finds itself directly or indirectly in compe- 
tition with Canadian lumber that can be used for similar 
purposes. Thus the Pacific coast timber of the United 
States finds itself in competition with the cheaper stump- 
age of British Columbia. 

The labor part of the problem is not so clear cut as 
it was twelve years ago when the tariff was last under 
consideration. Then Canadian labor all through the 


dominion wat distinctly lower in price than American 
labor. Woodsmen from Quebec and New Brunswick 
crossed the border to work in Maine and New Hampshire 
forests. Ontario lumberjacks were prominent in the 
woods of Michigan and Wisconsin. Our alien labor laws 
have changedsthat condition, and the, development of the 
Canadian industry has had an -effect,.so that now the 
difference is not so great, but there is an average ad- 
vantage in favor of the Canadian lumber producer which 
amounts in some cases to as much or more than $1] a 
thousand. 

Taking all these matters into consideration, without 
going into the finer discussion of the cheaper water 
transportation of Canada and the details in each prov- 
ince, it would seem that the lumber industry of the 
United States would have been warranted in asking an 
increase in the duty on rough lumber to at least $3 a 
thousand. But since it seemed on the whole unwise to 
make that request of Congress, the lumbermen will have 
to be content with a retention of the present duty; and 
it is believed that they made so strong a case before the 
ways and means committee that that initiative body will 
not tamper with the lumber portion of schedule D. 

It should be remembered, however, that, whatever con- 
clusions the members of the committee arrive at in their 
own minds, the hearing of last week was not the end of 
the matter. It has been intimated in the daily press 
that a draft of a revised tariff has already been written, 
and also that there is a desire on the part of some of the 
old leaders in the house to secure the adoption of a new 
tariff before the next Congress shall take its seat and 
before the influence of a new administration shall be felt 
in a special session. It is doubtful if anything can be 
or will be done at the forthcoming session; but however 
that may be, the ways and means committee does not 
finally decide the matter. Other hearings will be held. 
The question of the duty on lumber will be considered in 
the house and in the senate, and the lumber industry, 
while reasonably confident of its position, must be pre- 
pared to defend what it believes to be its rights. There 


- should be no relaxation of vigilance, no feeling that 


the work has been done once for all. That brief and 
burried hearing at Washington last week was by no 
means a finality. 





PORTENT OF THE INCREASE IN LUMBER PRODUCTION AS SHOWN BY GOVERNMENT. 


In 1900 the Bureau of the Census gathering statistics 
of the lumber industry, secured reports from 31,833 
mills, which showed a total output of 34,787,084,000 feet. 
For the lumber trade 1899 was an especially good year. 
The cut of white pine still was heavy, being nearly twice 
as great as at present. Hemlock and oak were produced 
in large quantities. 

Since the compilation of the figures for 1899 several 
additional reports have been issued, that for 1904 not 
affording reliable comparison by reason of the different 
methods employed in compiling the returns. In 1906 
the Forest Service secured reports from 22,396 manu- 
facturers showing an output of 37,550,736,000 feet, a 
gain of 7.9 percent over the 1899 cut. 

For 1907 the returns show a total output of 40,256,- 
154,000 feet. The increase in production during the last 
nine years has been 5,469,070,000 feet, an increase of 
12.8 percent in the quantity of product. The reports 
for 1907 embraced returns from 2,983 mills less than 
in 1899. The average mill cut in 1899 was 1,092,517 
feet. In 1907 the average cut, on the basis of the 
reports received, was 1,395,361 feet, showing an increase 
in the average capacity of 27.7 percent. 

Modern appliances and the investment of greater cap- 
ital in saw mill enterprises has put in commission a great 
many large mills. The figures given show a gain of 27.7 
percent in the actual cut of the mills reporting. This 
rate of increase might be lowered to some extent were 
the reports for 1907 absolutely complete. They do not 
include the cut of all the small custom and independently 
operated mills in the various states, plants whose prod- 
ucts are used locally. 

The manufacturers of the United States are in a posi- 
tion to turn out more lumber stock than is required by 
consumers. Very few mills run 300 days a year, which 
is substantially full time counting out holidays and 
Sundays. Taking into account closing down on account 
of accidents and because of unsatisfactory market con- 
ditions it is doubtful if the average run of mills of 
100,000 feet a day capacity or more is in excess of 250 
days. This is a reduction of nearly 17 percent in operat- 
ing time and it naturally effects a decrease in the cut. 

During periods of active demand to all appearances 
there is call for all the lumber that can be produced. In 
1906 and 1907 this was notably the case. The statistics 
of the Yellow Pine Clearing House show, however, a 
net increase in stocks in 1906 of 292,000,000 feet and a 
gain in 1907 of 128,000,000 feet approximately. This 
makes a total of 420,000,000 feet at 30 mills. The use 


of southern pine during these two. years was the heaviest 
in the history of the lumber trade. Some of the mills 
were operated double shift, the capacity of others was 
increased by the addition of new appliances for cutting 
logs and some of the old mills were remodeled and en- 
larged. The idea by which all operators seem to be 
actuated is to cut as much lumber as possible, a rivalry 
apparently existing as to which concern can produce the 
most lumber with the type of mill operated. 

This year the yellow pine trade has been supplied to 
the extent of over 300,000,000 feet from stocks held at 
the beginning of the year. A similar condition is found 
when the hardwood industry of the south is considered. 
The reduction in the cut of hardwoods in 1908 was pro- 
portionately as great as in yellow pine. So long as the 
demand continues in excess of the facilities for supply- 
ing it production is carried on in excess of actual re- 
quirements. In 1906 and 1907 the inability of the 
railroads to handle lumber traffic brought about a great 
hardship and an accumulation of the sawed product at 
the mills. 

In the western.states a very similar situation is en- 
countered. There has been a material increase in the 
number and capacity of the saw mills operated and the 
output is more than sufficient to supply the requirements 
of consumers. In the Spokane district, for example, it 
is estimated that there was a heavy accumulation of 
stocks during 1906 and 1907, and that the greater por- 
tion of this accumulation is low grade material which 
will not command a price sufficiently high to permit of 
its being shipped a long distance. A statement has been 
made that there is sufficient lumber in the hands of pro- 
ducers in the Spokane territory to satisfy the trade dur- 
ing the next year. This statement is immediately modi- 
fied by the reflection that the stocks are not sufficiently 
diversified in quality and character to meet the needs 
of the trade. ? 

A moral may be attached to these statements. Tim- 
ber is bought, saw mills erected, logging camps estab- 
lished and the works manned for the purpose of making 
lumber and selling it at a profit. Those in charge of 
the operations wish to make this profit as large as pos- 
sible. Too many mill owners have conceived the idea 
that the easiest way to make a profit is to conduct their 
business on a large scale. Their conclusions are based 
on the fact that the overhead charge must continue 
regardless of whether the output is 25,000,000 feet or 
50,000,000 feet a year, and if only 25,000,000 feet are 
produced each thousand feet carries a double load of 
expense. This is true, but the general expense, includ- 





ing officers’ salaries, interest, insurance and deprecia- 
tion, constitute a very small part of the cost of lumber 
f. o. b. at point of origin. If the average cost be 75 
cents and this cost be increased by restricting the cut of 
the mill only a few cents is added to the manufacturing 
expense. If the selling price can be increased $1 to $2 
a thousand feet, it would seem the part of business 
prudence to adopt a policy of thus restricting the cut. 

A statement recently was made that a manufacturer 
who sold ten carloads of lumber at a satisfactory price, 
current conditions considered, received the same net 
profit as another concern that disposed of twenty car- 
loads at a sacrifice. 

Civilization has reached a point in its progress where 
it can produce more of any commodity than the trade 
demands. So far no practical method of increasing con 
sumption has been evolved and today the greatest prob 
lem which confronts the manufacturer of lumber and 
manufacturers of other commodities as well is to make 
the output conform to the requirements of consumers. 
Some institutions are carrying on their business as 
though they were under some obligation to clean up all 
the timber in the United States before they shall pass 
away. No such obligation exists. The generation which 
shall succeed this one probably will develop just as good 
lumbermen as we have today, possibly better, and they 
will want timber to supply the mills which shall then be 
established or to continue work at the old plants. 

No one is entitled to place an absolute figure on the 
lumber production and consumption of the country nor 
to state to what extent the former exceeds the latter. 
Absolute figures can not be obtained. The consumption 
is an unknown quantity, developing as conditions war- 
rant. Production is contingent upon so many possi- 
bilities that it may not be definitely foretold. Were all 
the mills in the United States to cut lumber at their 
rated capacity the output probably would be 25 percent 
greater than needed. The actual cut must be in the 
neighborhood of 10 to 15 percent greater than required. 

There are a great many ways of looking at the ques- 
tion of keeping the cut down to a normal basis, and a 
great many obstacles are encountcred by those who 
attempt to carry out any plans that may be evolved. 
The people seemingly call for the operation of the mills 
whether or not the products are needed. The command 
is a negative one. The law does not say to saw mill 
owners, ‘‘Thou shalt operate regardless of conditions,’’ 
but ‘‘ Thou shalt not confer for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not it is wise to continue the work with- 
out interruption.’’ 
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CONSUMPTION OF TANBARK AND TANNING EXTRACTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An important item in lumber production in the United 
States, particularly as it applies to hemlock, oak and 
chestnut, is that of tanbark, which is used in the orig- 
inal or in the form of tanning extracts in the manufac- 
ture of leather. Makers of hemlock, oak and chestnut 
lumber find in the sale of their bark a profit which varies 
with the years but which, nevertheless, constitutes an 
element in the business that is of vital interest. That 
the sale of tanbark amounts to a considerable figure is 
evidenced by data just compiled by the Forest Service 
showing that last year the tanneries of the United 
States consumed $21,205,547 worth of tanbark. This 
was a decrease of $281,846 from the tanbark output of 





in 1907, 121 used tanbark exclusively, 122 extracts ex- 
clusively, while 340 used both. An accompanying table 
shows the consumption of both cl’ 2s of tanning mate- 
rials during 1907 and 1906. 

So far as bark itself is concerned hemlock bark has 
always been in the ascendancy. In 1906 and 1907 it 
constituted more than 60 percent of the total value. 

Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan and West Vir- 
ginia rank in order in the consumption of bark, consum- 
ing 60 percent of the output. There has been a decrease 
in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan and an increase in West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


As to the price realized, the highest average value a 
cord is reported from California and Oregon. In Penn- 
sylvania the average price was $9.36 in 1906 and $9.54 
in 1907. Illinois reported a high average value of $9.95 
and West Virginia a low average of $7.03. 

The most important and interesting feature of the 
whole subject is the steady increase in tanning extracts. 
The growing scarcity of bark and native extracts makes 
necessary the use of chemicals or imported wood ex- 
tracts. The tanbark industry is certain to be continu- 
ously affected by the influx of tanning extracts because 
of the greater ease with which they may be handled. 


QUANTITY AND VALUB OF TANNING MATERIALS CONSUMED: 1907 AND 1906.1 
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Includes Connecticut, New Hampshire and Washington. 





The department of commerce and labor at Washington 
this month has issued a detailed report of the produc- 
tion of slack ecooperage stock during 1907. The figures 
were compiled by the bureau of the census in cooperation 
with the department of agriculture. 

The statistics présented for last year are much more 
omplete than those for 1906. In 1907 reports were 
received from 950 mills, while in 1906 but 712 mills 
reported, the increase in the number of mills giving 
figures amounting to about 334/10 percent. According 
o the figures the reported production of slack barrel 
taves, heading and hoops in 1907 exceeded that of 1906 
y $1,569,688, or 11 percent, the increase being from 

14,230,565 to $15,800,253. A table is given showing 
production of slack cooperage of various kinds in 1907 

pared with production in 1906. The total reported 
production of staves in 1907 was 1,175,977,000,.an in- 
rease of 72/10 percent over the previous year. 

An interesting feature of the report is that many 
nore kinds of wood were used in considerable quan- 
ities for slack barrel staves in 1907 than in 1906, al- 
hough the number of staves manufactured from any 
ingle wood was not so large as the number manufac- 
ured from elm in 1906; in fact, elm, which ranked first 
in 1906, ranked third in 1907. 

There has also been a decrease in the number of birch, 

ik, syeamore and maple staves produced, but for the 

ther woods shown in the table there have been large 
ains. Twenty-one different woods were used in the 
anufacture of staves in 1907, but only fourteen of 


TasLe 1.—Production of slack cooperage stock: 1907 and 1906.' 


PRODUCTION OF SLACK COOPERAGE IN 1907 SHOWS VARIATION IN WOOD EMPLOYED. 


these were used in sufficient quantity to permit of their 
being tabulated separately. 

Another important feature of the report is the in- 
crease shown in the use of gum of all kinds in slack 
barrel cooperage, indicating the growing use of this 
wood in the manufacture of cooperage stock. 

The reported production of slack cooperage- heading 
in 1907 was 106,074,000 sets, a decrease under that of 
1906 of about 1811/10 percent. The use of elm for 
heading fell off about 53 percent and that of gum about 
30 percent, while beech was used in much larger quanti- 
ties than ever before. Figures secured indicate that elm 
is still practically the only wood used for the manufac- 
ture of hoops, and in 1907 furnished 95 8/10 percent of 
the output. There was, however, a larger production of 
hickory hoops in the country than is shown in the table, 
due to the fact that some of these hoops are manufac- 
tured by hand in the woods and figures on them can not 
be secured from the factories. The greatest decrease in 
wood used in hoop production is shown for ash, the total 
number of hoops made from it falling off nearly 11,- 
000,000. 

Another table gives the quantity, value and average 
value a thousand of staves, sets of heading and hoops 
produced in 1907 from the different kinds of wood. The 
highest average value a thousand reported for staves, 
$7.96, was for ash. Similar comparisons are made of all 
the rest of the woods. The lowest average value a 
thousand quoted for staves being for chestnut, $4.53. 

While the number of hoops produced in 1907 is greater 





than in the previous year, the average value a thousand 
is less by about 34 cents. This decrease in value is 
attributed in part to the increased production, and in 
part to the increased use of wire hoops. 

Pennsylvania, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas and Vir- 
ginia—in this order—reported a production of over 
100,000,000 staves each. The production of those five 
states amounted to 667,952,000 staves, or 56.8 percent of 
the total number produced. In the production of gum 
staves Missouri led with 93,789,000, or 44.5 percent of 
the total, followed by Arkansas with 44,973,000, or 21.3 
percent of the total. Of the remaining 72,052,000 gum 
staves, Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee and Mississippi, 
ranking in the order named, reported 58,328,000. The 
number of states reporting the production of pine staves 
was larger than the number reporting the production of 
staves of any other kind of wood. Virginia, with 30.3 
percent of the total, reported the largest amount, fol- 
lowed by Maryland with 12.6 percent, Florida with 9.7 
percent, and Pennsylvania with 7.7 percent. Michigan 
with 57,391,000 pieces led in the production of elm 
staves, producing more than the three states next in 
order—Ohio, Indiana and Arkansas—combined. Forty- 
seven percent of the production of beech staves, 36.8 
percent of the maple, 72.9 percent of the chestnut, 49.4 
percent of the birch, and 34 percent of the basswood 
staves were reported by Pennsylvania. Over seven- 
eighths of the spruce staves are credited to Maine. 
Arkansas produced 42.6 percent of the ash staves and 
34.9 percent of the cottonwood staves. 


TaBLE 2.—Quantity, value, and average value of slack cooperage stock: 1907. 
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1 The‘figures shown in this table represent the production of 950 mills. 
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THE COUNTRY’S CAR SUPPLY AS A TRADE BAROMETER. 


That the railroads of the country are making every 
effort to place their rolling stock in serviceable con- 
dition is evidenced by the report issued November 19 
by Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on car 
efficiency of the American Railway Association. This 
bulletin indicates that there has been an increase of 
10,262 in the number of surplus available cars, but the 
activity of the railroads in labor is shown by the fact 
that this increase in surplus cars is more than offset 
by a decrease of 12,875 in the number of bad order 
ears. In effect this means that the railroads reported 
to the American Railway Association have in the two 
weeks ended November 11 repaired and put into serv- 
ice over 12,000 cars. The surpluses by groups are as 
follows: 


Cee Oe ne ee ee 2,155 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and east- 
AER ne rere 21,509 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania... 31,709 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina and South 
eee ee ee 6,958 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 


ren rear er ere errr va ee 5,523 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 37,916 
Montana, Wyoming and Nebrask®@................. 435 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 2,728 


Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico................. 1,659 
Orégon, Idaho, California and Arizona............. 7,843 
SE OR Pe RE rarer tn aerate ae 1,739 





Total of surplus cars in this country and Canada.121,174 


It will be seen by this report that the principal sur- 
pluses are in the manufacturing and eastern states 
and that in the western, central and other grain pro- 


ducing states the surpluses are very light, and can be 
accounted- for by the fact that the railroads have 
rushed equipment to these sections in order to handle 
the grain movement promptly. There are also com- 
paratively few surplus cars in the south, as the move- 
ment of cotton in~that section has already -begun. 
The only sections in which any serious shortage has 
yet been reported are groups 10 and 11, embracing the 
western Canadian lines, and Oregon, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia. In these two sections the reported shortage 
is over 11,000 cars. 

Car conditions throughout the country, with idle 
cars not greatly exceeding 100,000 net, are regarded 
by manufacturers as proof that the railroads will be 
forced to add to their equipment to a considerable ex- 
tent if business continues to improve at the rate it has 
in the last few weeks. A remarkable feature of the 
car situation is that the number of idle cars decreased 
from 413,338 on April 29 last to 121,174 on November 
11, in the face of an increase of not more than 20 
percent in manufactured products. The increased 
grain movement absorbing a large proportion of the 
cars and the lumber movement are responsible for a 
large proportion of the decrease. One of the large 
manufacturers of the country had this to say on the 
ear situation last week: 

The industries of the country are operating about 60 
percent of their capacity and still the number of surplus cars 
is not much more than 100,000, or less than 5 percent of the 
total number of cars in use in the United States today. 


With the industries running upon a 60 percent basis and 
only 5 percent of the country’s cars idle, it stands to reason 


that had normal conditions existed over the last few weeks 
the freight consigned to the railroads could not have been 
properly handled. If business conditions do assume normal 
proportions next year the railroads will have to enter into 
the market as large buyers of equipment. 


While there has been a considerable improvement 
in demand for equipment by the railroad companies, 
a restoration to normal conditions is not anticipated 
until well into next year. 

At this time a year ago the steel and equipment 
companies had more business on their books than they 
could conveniently handle. About a year ago an au- 
thority estimated the value of unfilled orders on the 
books of the steel, locomotive, car and iron companies 
as follows: 





Value unfilled 
CoMPANIES— business. 

NS CTT ERECT eee ee $850,000,000 
Pe cn ich andes obama hehe cheat meee 160,000,000 
ee aie ee a se eee ale eee ae Ni 60,000,000 
or a a bad hie ere ae Ok eek ee 30,000,000 
ns «ae de e( en ee eke 608 bblesiguches > eews 70,000,000 
ere ered rere ee ee 50,000,000 
NE vo k's vcd tse eons ase itso ache dae salen $1,220,000,000 


The amount of business on the books of the same 
companies at present is smaller than it has been in 
years. The unfilled tonnage on the books of the 
United States Steel Corporation at present, for exam- 
ple, is between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 tons, against 
8,500,000 tons two years ago. There has been an even 
greater shrinkage of unfilled orders on the books of 
the equipment companies. 





RULINGS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ON DEMURRAGE. 


When the railroads began, about twenty years ago, to 
collect demurrage for the detention of their cars, their 
officials were very careful to explain that the charge 
was not made to raise revenue but was merely a penalty 
to prevent the ‘‘abuse’’ of their equipment. The rules 
were so worded and interpreted that they did not lay 
any penalty on the shipper who was fair and diligent in 
his efforts to release cars promptly. A railroad car is 
not an economical warehouse, and in the course of time 
shippers generally accepted this fact and saw that it 
protected their interests in times of car shortage if 
unscrupulous shippers were not allowed to ‘‘work’’ the 
railroad for free storage. 

Car service rules, as they have been interpreted for 
twenty years, have not required the shipper in all cases 
to release a car in forty-eight hours. If delay in un- 
loading was due to some contingency beyond the control 
of the shipper every fair railroad has allowed addi- 
tional time without charging demurrage. When it rains 
hard enough so that men will not work in a lumber 
yard and this causes delay in unloading, additional time 
is allowed. In many cases the unloading crews go 
home for the day if it is raining hard enough at 7 
o’clock to interfere with their work, and the railroad 
allows an additional day if needed. A very light rain 
interferes with unloading some grades of seasoned stock 
and additional time is allowed in such cases. If the 
ears are bunched many shippers pay no demurrage so 
long as they keep their full crews at work during all 
available business hours. Allowances have also been 
made without any question when floods, fires, strikes or 
other contingencies beyond the control of the shipper are 
responsible for the delay. The rules have specifically 
covered some of these contingencies and the managers 


of car service associations or bureaus have had general 
authority to make allowances in cases not foreseen in 
the rules. The general principle that has been fol- 
lowed, on fair railroads at least, is that the shipper 
should pay demurrage when he makes unnecessary use 
of the freight car as a storehouse or when the car is 
detained by his negligence, but not when the delay is 
beyond his control. 

How will the shipper fare under recent rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission if these rulings are 
accepted and enforced by the railroads? The commis- 
sion repeatedly has held during the last year that de- 
murrage is a tariff charge and that as a ‘‘ terminal 
charge’’ covered by the Hepburn law it is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the commission and the laws regulat- 
ing interstate commerce wherever it accrues on an inte?- 
state shipment. This is a new view of the demurrage 
question and if it is put into practice by the railroads 
there will be a great deal of trouble between them and 
shippers who have been educated to believe that the 
charge is merely a penalty to prevent abuse of equip- 
ment. If it is a tariff charge, subject to the juris- 
diction of the commission, there are few cases in actual 
practice where it can be waived or refunded by the car- 
riers without getting into trouble. The commission has 
already ruled that allowances can only be made where 
they are specifically authorized by the ‘‘tariff.’’ In 
Supplement No. 2 to Tariff Circular 15-A, issued Octo- 
ber 31 last, the commission has reaffirmed its position as 
follows: 

Demurrage rules and charges must be observed as strictly 
as transportation rules and charges. The commission can 
not, therefore, recognize as lawful any rule governing de- 
murrage the application of which is dependent upon the 


judgment or discretion of some person, or which provides for 
exemption therefrom in certain exigencies in the creation of 
which the carrier has no part. Interstate tariffs containing 
such rules must be corrected or canceled. 


The standard demurrage rules, authorized by the 
American Railway Association, which have been gen- 
erally adopted by the railroads during the last year, 
cover the question of weather in the indefinite language, 
‘*weather interference during the free time.’’ Fruits, 
vegetables and other freight liable to frost damage, can 
not be unloaded when the temperature is much below 
freezing and this rule would leave it to the discretion of 
the manager of the car service bureau when additional 
time should be allowed. Lumber yard crews do not 
mind a little cold weather or a little rain but they ean 
not work in heavy rains or even in a light rain in han- 
dling dry stock from box cars. Under the old system of 
interpreting rules the car service manager can allow 
the additional time without permitting abuse of his 
discretion, but how can he interpret this new rule to 
conform with the law as prescribed by the commission? 
If he can not exercise his judgment or discretion in the 
manner forbidden by the commission, how can he make 
any allowance at all? Or how can he take care of the 
shipper in the event of a flood, a fire, a strike, or any 
other ‘‘exigency in the creation of which the carrier has 
no part?’’ If this doctrine is actually law, the railroads 
could require lumbermen and other shippers to pay an 
enormous sum of money that has been allowed in the 
last couple of years in demurrage on bunched cars 
where the delivering carrier was not responsible for the 
bunching. It would seem as though the shipper’s side 
of the demurrage question has not been fully presented 
to the commission. 





THE EVER PRESENT AND 


Without equivocation the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association is enforcing the 1908 inspection rules. 
The organization modified its rules at the meeting 
held in Milwaukee early this year and adopted a reso- 
lution binding the inspection department to use the 
new rules in all cases except on stock coming forward 
on contracts antedating December 1, 1907, on which 
the 1905 method of grading might be employed. 

The two majer hardwood associations have evolved 
inspection bureaus and are grading lumber in every 
important market in the country. These two bureaus 
of inspection are in effect covering the same ground. 
Duplication of effort along this line has been one of the 
features of the trade since the manufacture and sale of 
hardwood lumber developed into an industry. 

One explanation for the divergence of opinion with 
respect to grading hardwoods is found in the multi- 
tude of purposes for which the various hardwoods are 
employed. A grade of lumber which meets the re- 
quirements of one manufacturer may be entirely un- 
suitable for use by other consumers, each manufac- 


turer and user of hardwood wanting stocks which can .~ 


be cut to advantage for the particular purpose for 
which he employs it. Manufacturers of desks can use 
a large number of small pieces, but they must have 
a certain percentage of clear strips and wide, short 
stock. Table manufacturers do not use many small 
pieces. In the production of chairs the nature of the 
cuttings is stil] different. 

The use of hardwoods in the manufacture of kitchen 
cabinets, household goods, flooring, interior trim and 
the host of other purposes for which such stock is em- 
ployed makes possible manipulation of grades on the 
yard. Many yardmen in close touch with their cus- 
tomers put up a grade that experience tells them will 
be acceptable and of value to their customers, and 
this grade may not conform to any of the grades de- 





VEXATIOUS PROBLEM OF GRADING HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


fined in the inspection rules of the two major hard- 
wood organizations. 

The foregoing is the admitted state of the hard- 
wood trade and by some is held has nothing whatever 
to do with the application of the hardwood grading 
rules. Such conclusions, however, are wide of the 
mark. The wholesale hardwood yard trade naturally 
desires to buy on the hardest kind of inspection that 
it can induce the mills to accept. The manufacturers 
want a more generous inspection for the good and suf- 
ficient reason, it is claimed, that trees do not grow 
that will turn out the quality of lumber called for by 
some of the rules. Here the interests of dealers and 
manufacturers conflict and probably always will. 

It frequently has been held that it is impossible to 
legislate value into a grade, but in practice this con- 
tention falls flat because millmen have a better idea 
of the value of firsts and seconds or No. 1 common 
than they have of the grade. For example, $20 for 
No. 1 common white oak might be a good price ac- 
cording to one method of grading but a very low price 
under another system. The large producers are able 
to take care of themselves, as. they are educated with 
respect to value as well as grade. 

One of the most remarkable features of the hard- 
wood grading controversy is that manufacturers, deal- 
ers and consumers have succeeded in mystifying them- 
selves. Inspection has been cussed and discussed so 
frequently and from so many viewpoints that it has 
become the bogey man of the hardwood trade. For 
five years or more there has been a double standard of 
values in hardwoods and both standards have had 
their variants. It is about time the hardwood trade 
brought about its own emancipation and ceased to hood- 
wink itself in its endeavor to fool the other fellow. 

When a price is quoted for firsts and seconds white 
oak the concern making the quotation does not con- 


sider it necessary to add ‘‘in gold,’’ ‘‘in silver’’ or 
‘‘in paper.’’ If the United States was employing a 
double or triple standard of money values then the 
kind of money which would be accepted in payment 
for the goods would have to be specified. In effect 
the same result is accomplished by having two or 
more methods of grading hardwoods. 

Were a poll to be taken of the hardwood trade of 
the country it would undoubtedly show the members 
to be satisfied with the present monetary standard. 
The trade, however, has been unable to get together 
and evolve a standard of grades for hardwood lumber. 
If the lumber cut from hardwood trees shall be divided 
into four qualities in the future as in the past, the 
trade owes it to itself to get together and define these 
qualities, and, having reached a basis of value, to 
maintain that basis without radical change as long as 
possible. To adopt such a policy would not in any 
way interfere with the making of special grades or 
the manipulation of their products by yardmen so 
that lumber suited to the peculiar needs of certain 
classes of trade could be furnished. 

Many hardwood men believe it to their interest to 
have the present haphazard system continued and to 
burden the trade with two or more sets of inspection 
rules and inspectors. The utter fallacy of such an ar- 
gument should be apparent on even a casual consid- 
eration. A properly equipped inspection bureau js 
expensive and the cost must be borne by the trade. 

While lumber inspectors usually are capable of ap- 
plying any set of rules, it scarcely is fair to them to 
switch from 1905 to 1908 National rules or from the 
National rules to Manufacturers’ rules. This state- 
ment, of course, applies to mill inspectors, and if 
some producers who have been switching from one 
set of rules to the other have not confused their in- 
spectors it is not because the multiplicity of rules 
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logically would not produce such a result. 

ast week a number of hardwood men met in Cin- 
cinnati and proclaimed their allegiance to the 1905 
rules of the National association. These rules are 
not at present employed and it is not possible to se- 
cure inspection under them save on contracts made 
prior to December 1, 1907. To resurrect the 1905 
rules and to put them in force again means dividing 


the strength of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation and bringing into existence a new organiza- 
tion, with all the accompanying expense incident to 
launching and carrying out such an undertaking. 
Modifications of the 1905 National rules were made 
at Atlantic City in 1907 and at Milwaukee in 1908, 
and these modifications were in the nature of conces- 
sions to the manufacturers of that organization, who 


insisted that it was impossible to secure in an ordinary 
operation trees of sufficiently high quality to produce 
the kind of lumber described in the grading rules. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it would be to the 
interest of every hardwood lumberman in the country 
were a uniform system of inspection adopted and a 
quietus placed on this seemingly interminable con- 
troversy. 





PROSPECTS FOR 


During a night session of the Ludington meeting of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
the effect of the Michigan forest fires on the log crop 
was brought up for consideration. The objeet of the 
conference was to determine in so far as possible what 
the effect of the fire would be on the members of the 
organization, with a view of putting a quietus on the 
many alarming statements regarding the increase of 
— of hardwoods necessitated by the forest 

res. 

Statements have appeared in the Michigan press to 
the effect that the result of the fires would be to in- 
crease the cut of hardwoods next year 50 to 75 per- 
cent, to overload the market with lumber and demor- 
alize prices. 

A statement was submitted showing that a canvass 
of the Michigan trade made a short time ago by the 
secretary of the association developed only three in- 
stances of where it would be necessary to increase the 
cut by reason of the timber being damaged by fire. 
During the discussion of this subject a number of in- 
stances were mentioned where it would be necessary 
to cut 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet of timber, a part of 
which had been damaged, and the undamaged trecs 
would be taken out because it would not pay to go 
over the same tract a second time. 

After the subject had been introduced each manu- 
facturer present was called upon to make a statement 
on behalf of his company, and the following resumé 
of the evidence is given: 

R. J. Clark, of the Peninsula Bark & Lumber Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, said that his company would 
cut 2,000,000 feet of hardwoods, and that he was ad- 
vised by two other concerns they would put in about 
5,000,000 feet of timber damaged by the fire. 

O. L. Larson, of Buckley & Douglas, Manistee, said 
his firm had lost about 300 cords of bark but that no 
increase would be occasioned by the fire. 

Bruce Green, of Williams Bros. Company, Cadillac. 
said the fire would not increase the output of his con- 
cern at all. 

William F. Gustine, of A. F. Anderson, Cadillac, 
said the only loss sustained was about 100,000 feet of 
logs and the expense of fighting the fire. The log cut 
would not ‘be increased. 





N. M. Langdon, of Antrim Iron Company, Mance- 
lona, reported that 8,000 to 9,000 acres belonging to 
his company had been burned over but that it was so 
far from the scene of its present operations that no 
attempt would be made to save it. 

W. C. Hull, of the Oval Wood Dish Company, Trav- 
erse City, said the increase of the log eut would be 
400,000 to 1,000,000 feet, 

C. R. Duggan, of Tindle & Jackson, Pellston, did 
not think there would be any increase in their cut. 

W. N. Kelley, of the Kelley Lumber Company, 
Traverse City, reported operations about the same as 
last year. 

James Danaher, jr., of the Danaher Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, Dollarville, said the fire did not reach 
his company’s timber. 

George M. Clifton, of the Louis Sands Salt & Lum- 
ber Company, Manistee, reported that the cut of his 
company would be a little less than the previous year, 
and the 1909 cut would be practically all hardwood. 

W. L. Martin, of Embury-Martin Lumber Company, 
Cheboygan, estimated the increase at about 100 per- 
cent, an output of 6,000,000 against 3,000,000 in 1908. 

W. L. Martin, of W. H. White & Co., Boyne City, 
stated that while considerable timber had been dam- 
aged, the destruction of one of the firm’s mills would 
make the output about the same or less than in 1908. 

Elmer Klise, of the A. B. Klise Lumber Company, 
Sturgeon Bay, said the mill of his concern had been 
remodeled and its capacity about doubled, but that 
the fire had not influenced it in any way. 

M. D. Olds, Cheboygan, stated that his company 
cut hemlock very largely and had made arrangements 
next year to run night and day, but did not believe the 
fire had damaged the hardwoods. 

F. L. Richardson, of the Richardson Lumber Com- 
pany, Alpena and Bay City, said the output in the 
Alpena district would be very much increased, prob- 
ably 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet more than was cut 
in that district last year. 

One member said his timber had not been dam- 
aged extensively but that the lumber cut of his com- 
pany next year would be very large, as it now had 
its booms full of logs, principally hemlock. 

J. Sullivan, of Cedar, said: ‘‘I have examined my 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD LOG CROP THIS SEASON. 


timber and found about 1 percent damage and have 
decided not to do much this year.’’ 

D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, reported that the in- 
crease in the output caused by fire will be offset by re- 
ductions in other sections. Mr. Day did not believe 
the entire product of Michigan would be increased to 
any considerable extent; that the damage had not 
been sufficient. to require heavy cutting. 

G. von Platen, of Boyne City, said that the cut 
would be the same as last year—no more. 

William L. Saunders, of Cummer, Diggins & Co., 
Cadillac, said: ‘‘ Will not be material change by the 
fire. Operations will be shifted to some extent.’’ 

Henry Ballou, of Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, 
Cadillac: ‘‘We are not affected to any great extent. 
The output will be about normal.’’ 

The Salling-Hanson Company, Grayling, will turn about 
the same quantity as last year. 

The Johannesburg Manufacturing Company, Jo- 
hannesburg, production will be the same as last year. 

Charles B. Drake, of the Michelson & Hanson Lum- 
ber Company, Lewiston, stated the output would not 
be increased either in hardwoods or hemlock. 

The Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, Ludington, 
will operate its mill to full capacity, but not because 
of damage to timber. 

The president stated that from the information he 
had received the damage to standing timber had been 
about 1 percent; though there had been localities 
where the destruction had been very great. 

The forest fires of Michigan destroyed a great deal 
of property. The loss was further augmented by the 
efforts put forth to extinguish them and the incon- 
venience of delay in work of various kinds. In view 
of the statements made to the effect that the hard- 
wood product would be increased 75 percent, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels called upon to show the 
announced intentions of men representing probably 80 
percent of the Michigan hardwcod trade, whose plans 
as now formulated do not call for an increase of 10 
percent in the hardwood cut. In fact, it does not 
seem that the fire has made any difference whatever, 
and many Michigan hardwood men had made arrange- 
ments to increase their production in view of the very 
appreciable betterment of hemlock conditions. 





wee TO THE LUMBER MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES. “@8@ 


The conference of lumber manufacturers represent- 
ing all sections of the country, held in Washington, 
D. C., November 18 and 19, and the hearing held by 
the ways and means committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives November 20, made plain some things to 
which lumber manufacturers of this country generally 
should pay prompt and earnest attention. 

The hearing pointed clearly to the presumption that 
unless lumbermen bestir themselves they may find 
their protection on lumber imported from other coun- 
tries—Canada, Mexico, Honduras, Siberia etc.—re- 
duced by one-half, and more probably abolished alto- 
gether; but led also to the presumption that by united 
and strong action such gross injustice can be pre- 
vented, 

The conference of lumbermen preceding the hearing, 
is well as the evidence they introduced at the hearing, 
demonstrated certain facts as clearly and thoroughly 
is any facts can be demonstrated and pointed with 
the clearest logic to certain things that are sure to 
happen if the duty be removed. 

It was shown beyond the possibility of successful 
dispute that Canadian lumber, to say nothing of that 
which is or might be produced in Mexico, on the Yalu 
river etc., has an average advantage in the primary 
cost of stumpage practically equivalent to the present 
$2 duty on rough lumber imported into the United 
States. In some small sections the difference may be 
less or practically nothing, but in other sections it is 
much more, and it is in those sections that the greatest 
manufacturing development is to be expected. 

It was shown that Canada has an advantage in 
freight rates to the principal market territories of the 
United States which if not offset by the duty would 
in itself practically turn over important market sec- 
tions to the Canadian producers if they chose to use 
their advantage. ’ 

It was shown that Ontario lumber has an average 
freight rate into the territory of greatest consumption 
—that which lies between the Mississippi river and 
the Atlantic and north of the Ohio—of $2 to $4 a thou- 
Sand as compared with yellow pine in the same terri- 


tory; that in water rates Canada on each coast has an 
advantage because of its ability to use foreign bot- 
toms—which cost less to build and man—in shipments 
of lumber to American ports, while American shippers 
to the same ports are confined to American built and 
manned vessels. 

In respect to wages it was demonstrated that on the 
average wages are lower in Canada than in the United 
States, and the argument was made that if wages were 
the same the labor which is assured of employment by 
the act of the government of the United States should 
be located within its borders rather than abroad; and 
that if the price of lumber were reduced by the re- 
moval of the tariff the burden would largely have to 
be borne by the wage earner, whose wages constitute 
the major part of the cost of lumber. 

It was shown that the duty on lumber imported into 
the United States averages on rough lumber only 
about 11 percent as against an average on all dutiable 
articles imported into the country of more than 42 
percent; on which fact was based the argument that 
so long as protection is the policy of this country an 
industry of such importance as the lumber industry 
should not have its slight protection sacrificed while 
all the supplies that it buys are highly protected; that 
the pledge of the republican party in the platform 
adopted by its last national convention is for such a 
revision of the tariff as shall provide protection equal 
to the difference in the cost of manufacture at home 
and abroad, besides providing a fair profit to Ameri- 
can producers, and that an examination of the facts 
shows that if the tariff on lumber were to be changed 
it should be increased rather than decreased. 

It was further shown that any tariff change which 
would lower the price of lumber in the United States 
would by the substitution of foreign lumber require 
a reduction in the output of lumber -which would result 
in a waste of our forest resources by leaving low 
grade timber in the woods to rot and burn, and take 
away from the lumber industry the ability to care for 
the timber in private hands on a forestry basis, and 
set back the cause of forest conservation many years. 


In the hearing before the ways and means commit- 
tee the lumbermen felt that they made a case so strong 
and logical that the tariff on lumber could not be low- 
ered unless it had been predetermined to sacrifice this 
great industry to the public clamor arising from the 
false statements alleging enormous profits through a 
lumber ‘‘trust,’’ which statements were conclusively 
disproved. 

It has been openly stated in -the public press that 
the leaders in Congress have determined thus to sacri- 
fice the lumbermen, and that statement was apparently 
corroborated by the attitude taken by some members 
of the ways and means committee. 

It is believed, however, that this great wrong will 
not be inflicted upon the lumber industry, this injury 
be done to the pubiic interests and the cause of for- 
estry, and that a reasonable and logical interpretation 
may be put upon the pronouncement of the republican 
party, if lumbermen the country over will stand to- 
gether and act in unison and individually in behalf of 
the great interests which they represent. 

Therefore I would urge every lumber manufacturer 
and every worker in the industry who appreciates the 
necessity of protecting American labor as well as cap- 
ital at once to set in motion every possible influence 
in behalf of the retention of the present duty on lum- 
ber. Labor is as vitally interested in this matter as 
is capital. Those who believe in so far as is prac- 
ticable in paying wages to American instead of to 
foreign laboring men, of developing American indus- 
tries instead of those abroad, of utilizing to the high- 
est degree American timber instead of letting it rot 
and burn in the woods to the profit of foreign timber 
owners, should not only at once address their repre- 
sentatives in Congress expressing their views and their 
arguments but should use every legitimate means to 
demonstrate to them that the interests of ‘labor as 
well as capital, of employees as well as employers, 
and of the people at large as well as the owners of 
stumpage, are threatened by a removal or reduction of 
the duty. J. E. DEFEBAUGH, 

Editor American Lumberman. 
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THE FOOLISH TALK ABOUT A LUMBER “ TRUST.” 


The delusion that there is a ‘‘lumber trust,’’ which 
has a strangle hold upon the people of the United 
States and monopolizes its forests, would have been 
dispelled if those who hold it had been able to attend 
the hearing before the ways and means committee at 
Washington, November 20. 

The alleged existence of such an organization has 
been one of the chief arguments in favor of a removal 
of the duty on lumber, and it would have validity if 
the facts were as assumed by so many people; but 
at the hearing it was testified by men who were in 
a position to know, for their number included many 
of the leaders in the lumber industry, representing 
some of the largest timber holdings and saw mill 
operations, that no such thing as a trust exists. 

Not only was this denial made by those in favor 
of the retention of the duty but by everyone who 
advoeated free lumber. There was but one of the 
witnesses who did not testify as a lumberman. He 
appeared as a representative of the consuming ele- 
ment and he discredited the idea of a trust. 

The trust idea came from the fact that during 1906 
and part of 1907, when the demand for lumber was in 
excess of the ‘supply, a good many shippers quoted sub- 
stantially the same prices. The reasons for such a 
unanimity of opinion on the value of lumber was not 
understood, and a certain proportion of the public 
jumped at the idea of ‘‘trust.’’ Not so much of that 
sort has been heard since the market declined and 
prices have been varied as the opinions and needs of 
the men who make them, but still the term is seen 
in the newspapers and the government, wishing to 
satisfy the public clamor by investigation, is still pur- 
suing its inquiries into the organization of the lumber 
trade with a view of discovering once and for all 
the truth of the matter. 


It is an open secret that the department of justice 
is fully satisfied that there is no lumber trust—only 
perhaps an occasional understanding as to prices 
which may influence a limited field in perhaps one de- 
partment of the industry. 

At the tariff hearing were brought out the funda- 
mental facts of the industry which make it impossible 
that a trust should exist, and no one who listened 
to the statement of the lumbermen who testified, 
whether they were addressing themselves to this 
particular question or not, could do so without being 
convinced that a lumber trust, however desirable it 
might be from the lumbermen’s standpoint, is at 
present an impossibility. 

The whole tenor of the hearing was a protest against 
competition—against foreign competition, because it 
would simply add to the almost unendurable competi- 
tion that now exists within the lumber industry of 
the United States itself. 

Let those who are doubtful consider for a moment: 
There are 28,000 saw mills in the Unitde States; 
nearly all of them are independent institutions, eut- 
ting their own standing timber or logs which they 
currently buy; the small saw mill competes with the big 
saw mill; one section of the country with another 
section, one kind of timber with another kind; blanket 
rail freight rates extend this competion almost in- 
definitely, until mills in Florida feel the competition 
of those in Washington and those in Texas that of 
Maine. Often these mills, so far separated, compete 
in the same markets to supply the same demand, 
though more often it is through an intermediary com- 
petition. The whole lumber trade fabric of the United 
States is a row of brick—push one and all move. 

In shingles there is no such acute domestic competi- 
tion, but even with the protection of the tariff the 


shingle makers of the United States feel the competi- 
tion of Canada. British Columbia shingles compete 
all along the northern states with those made. in 
Washington. The white cedars of Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan and Maine compete with those of eastern Canada. 

As there*is no lumber trust in the United States, 
so there is no international lumber trust, and the 
competition goes on unrestricted except by the laws 
of supply and demand. And because of the very in- 
terchange of products spoken of above, the competi- 
tion in our own country of cheap timber with high 
priced timber, of small mills with large mills, of the 
cheap lumber with that which is produced more ex- 
pensively, this law of supply and demand does not 
work with uniformity, and constitutes another rea- 
son why the lumber trust not only does not exist but 
so far seems impossible. 

In years gone by lumbermen tried, not to organize 
a great lumber trust, but to make combinations and 
agreements which in a limited field and with a par- 
ticular variety of lumber should fix profitable prices. 
Some of these agreements lasted for a short time, but 
the first breath of unfavorable trade conditions broke 
them to pieces and swept them out of existence. 

A lumber combination, or combinations, which could 
fix the selling price of the commodity on a more 
staple basis and which could conserve and prolong the 
industry by codperation with the government, would 
be highly desirable from the standpoint of the con- 
servative lover of his country, if not from that of 
the demagogue; but unfortunately nothing of that 
sort exists or is likely to, so all this foolish talk 
about the lumber trust might as well be abandoned. 
It is a waste of time and energy. Its only present 
value is as an electioneering plea by the cheap _poli- 
tician. 





CUTTING OF VENEERS AS A PART OF THE SAWMILLING BUSINESS. 


Primarily the veneer industry had its inception or 
early growth entirely aside from sawmilling or lumber 
making proper, although some of the early veneer 
mills were saw mills in a way. Brunel, that pioneer 
who first attained prominence in veneer making and 
gave us the modern veneer saw, operated what might 
be termed saw mills specifically designed for cutting 
thin, smooth lumber. 

The rotary veneer cutting industry which first devel- 
oped magnitude in this country, however, had most 
of its early development as an independent industry 
and was a combination of veneer making and light 
basket and crate manufacturing. In fact, while 
veneer making preceded the modern form of basket 
manufacturing, it was in the end due materially to 
basket factories that veneer making got its wide- 
spread and first strides in general development. The 
veneer machine, when it came to be a part of the 
basket factory equipment for cutting splints and other 
thin stock, frequently had a capacity in excess of the 
requirements of the basket factory, and this naturally 
led to seeking a market and enlarging the business 
in rotary cut veneer itself. This has kept growing 
until in some instances the veneer end is greater than 
the basket end and eventually the veneer idea, gather- 
ing force and headway, spread to veneer manufactur- 
ing industries on a large scale and also attached itself 
as a side issue to sawmilling. 

It may be difficult at times to understand the exact 
relation and connection between rotary veneer cutting 
and sawmilling and frequently the veneer man is a 
sharp competitor of the millman for logs. Some 
thought in the early stages that veneer machines— 
rotary cutting machines—would be successors to the 
sawing machines, but that is not the way. The two 
are destined to go more together. Veneer cutting re- 
quires a certain class of logs, preferably clear stock 
and finer logs, and the saw mill takes care of the 
rough stumpage and works up the rough stuff of the 
same tree that veneer stock comes from. It has been 
somewhat of a problem to determine whether these 


clear, big logs, especially hardwood, shall go into 
veneer or lumber as sometimes an extra demand for 
clear wide stock makes it advisable to use them for 
lumber, while at other times the demand for veneer 
is such that these logs will bring better returns in 
veneer. Some of them are needed in both veneer and 
lumber, so that it is not likely at all to ever reach a 
point where all the clear logs will be cut into either 
lumber or veneer exclusively, and what the ratio will 
be depends materially on the development of the 
veneer industry and the relation of the veneer indus- 
try to sawmilling. 

A number of plants of considerable magnitude have 
been built and put in operation in the last few years 
which embody this idea of combining veneer manufac- 
turing with sawmilling. There are a number in the 
pine district where the veneer is used largely for box 
shooks and part of it cut for face wood. The main devel- 
ment, however, has been in hardwood timber, where 
those owning the stumpage figure that it can be handled 
to better advantage by using both the veneer and saw- 
milling processes. Some may include just a rotary cut- 
ting veneer machine, others combine veneer sawing 
machines for making quartered oak veneer, and still 
others have both cutting and sawing machines. These 
combinations, it appears, are proving of value, and 
very likely will grow in favor as their utility becomes 
understood. Veneer plants that are built as inde- 
pendent institutions and practically every one of them 
has to operate something in the form of a saw mill 
to take care of the rough stock even when only the 
best logs are bought. It would seem unwise then to 
enlarge the saw mill end and make the plant use up 
the stumpage clean instead of having to select just 
what is fit for veneer making. In fact, the ideal com- 
bination is to have the saw mill and veneer factory 
together in the woods, and the relative magnitude of 
each will probably be governed by the class of timber 
cut and the trade to which it is intended to cater. 

Veneer manufacture might prove a good side line to 
sawmilling, and then again it might overshadow the 


sawmilling end. There are old millmen who have 
learned things of late years who had they known 
sooner probably would have adopted the saw mill and 
veneer manufacturing combination years ago. In the 
north are millmen who having cut out their pine 
stumpage have turned to their hardwood and devel- 
oped enormous veneer industries, cutting lumber along 
with it. Industries of this kind have brought into use 
the modern veneered door and have extended the gen 
eral use of veneer. 

It doubtless will be a long time before veneer manu 
facture will be generally adopted in connection with 
sawmilling in yellow pine, except where there is hard 
wood stumpage in the holding that may be used for 
veneer making, yet it is among the probabilities. Al 
ready some pine mills use the veneer machine to make 
orange box shooks, and the great quantities of oranges 
coming in from the new orange groves of Cuba and the 
Isle of Pines and from the southern states is greatly 
inereasing the demand for shooks, and there is nothing 
like the veneer machine for making them, conse 
quently it may come into general use among the south- 
ern pine mills. Furthermore, pine as a face veneer 
has been persistently inquired for during the last two 
years, which may lead to the manufacture of much 
pine veneer for panels, 

At present, however, the main development of the 
veneer machine in connection with the saw mill is in 
hardwood work where it is coming to the front so 
rapidly that soon the saw mills may be calling for 
veneer machinery just as naturally ‘as they call today 
for gang edgers and other appliances. Some complaint 
is heard about sawing veneer because of the waste 
incident to this method of manufacture and some 
preference is expressed for slicing or cutting. This 
will not apply to quartered oak, however, and it is 
simply a question of whether it will be made on a 
veneer sawing machine or a slicer, and meanwhile 
there is the rotary for peeling off not only oak veneer 
but all kinds of hard and soft woods, yellow pine and 
cypress. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


Carload business, beginning much earlier than usual, 
has been a feature of the sash and door market this 
week. The continuance of good weather throughout 
the middle west has resulted in a fairly good volume 
of orders for special sizes, and from present indica- 
tions there will be a decided change in the usual dis- 
counts on both stock and special grades of millwork 
within the next few days. Competition in this terri- 
tory is still extremely active, but the tendency to 
adhere to list prices seems to be stronger than at any 
time for several months and it is only on large orders 
that any concessions are being made. In Chicago 
building operations are active and, judging by the 
amount of permits, there will be little or no change 
in the situation for some time and, as a result, all 
kinds of millwork are being sold at full list prices in 
Chicago. 

* * * 

The movement of window glass in consuming chan- 
nels during the last week has been comparatively 
quiet and manufacturers still seem to be playing the 
waiting game. Quotations are practically unchanged, 
although the independent manufacturers and the 
American Window Glass Company are still holding 
firm on prices. The labor situation among independ- 


ent manufacturers is unsettled and there are many 
rumors of prospective labor troubles. It has been 
practically impossible so far to form an organization 
of independent manufacturers and it would seem that 
the season of window glass manufacture will open 
with about the same conditions prevailing as a year 
ago. 
* * * 


Most of the building operations in and about St. 
Louis have been completed and this has caused quiet- 
ness in the sash and door trade at that city. Hereto- 
fore the St. Louis factories were loaded with work of 
a special nature for the interior finish of local build- 
ing operations. Now these factories are said to be 
about out of special work. Thus far the movement in 
stock goods has been light. Inquiries are perhaps a 
little stronger but actual sales are being held off until 
after the first of the year. Prices are said-to be some 
firmer. 

* * * 


The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., 
are not pressed at this time, demands of builders 
being less urgent than earlier in the season. A fair 
trade for this time of the year is being done, however, 


and inquiries from out of town, especially, are of good 
volume. The range of prices, in the face of active 
competition, is easy. ; 

* * * 


Factories in St. Paul and Minneapolis have light 
country trade now, and the conclusion is that there will 
not be much demand for regular stock until after the 
first of the year. The plants are all working on spe- 
cial orders, which continue to come in at a good rate 
for so late in the season, and work of this kind will 
keep them going for several months. The price situa- 
tion is not changed and is very bad, but promises to 
improve as soon as the new year trade opens up in any 
volume. 

* * * 


4 

There is no abatement in the business offered to the 
door mills of Buffalo, N. Y., and the amount of build- 
ing is increasing all the time, with the best possible 
weather for taking care of it. There is complaint 
that certain well known builders are out of work, but 
there is more building in wood in progress in the city 
than there has been for a long time. The effort to 
turn out the inexpensive door is as great as ever and 
all competition is close. 
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Sash, door and trim manufacturers in the vicinity 
of New York city and northern New Jersey points 
find little of interest except the increasing volume and 
value of new building permits. Knowing that but a 
little of this contemplated work will be commenced 
before spring, they do not feel like stocking up too 
heavily. Cypress and white pine wholesalers say they 
see better prospects in the millwork line, but hard- 
wood men are not so encouraged. The few orders 


coming from this source at present are those for 
contracts now under way and small special work. 
Western jobbers are not overburdened with inquiries 
or orders from the metropolitan district. 


* * cm 
While the millwork season is drawing to a close, 


the Kansas City planing mills still have considerable 
business on hand and are running full time. There 


is some new business in sight which should enable the 
mills to run for several weeks yet. The country de- 
mand is still fair, although not as active as a few 
weeks back. Orders are for the most part for mod- 
erate amounts of stock, and rush shipment is de- 
manded. As a matter of fact the jobbers here have 
nothing to: complain of regarding the November de- 
mand, but prices are rather unsteady and on a rather 
low basis. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


During the month or six weeks preceding the presiden- 
tial election the thing most frequently heard in lumber 
circles was the prediction that material improvement 
would follow the settlement of political uncertainty. A 
superficial view of existing conditions perhaps would not 
show that these prophecies have materialized but an 
analysis of the present status of the trade, taking into 
consideration all of the minor factors which go to make 
up the actual market, shows that conditions have equaled, 
if they do not in fact surpass, the expectations of the 
best informed trade analysts. This verdict is based 
upon the fact that other considerations besides the actual 
volume of business transacted and the price paid for 
lumber are of vital importance, and in support of this 
contention it need only be said that on many occasions 
when prices have been high and the volume of trade has 
been large the outlook as a whole has been unsatis- 
factory. 

In at least two respects the situation has changed 
very little. The long hoped for railroad demand has 
not materialized to an extent which may be calculated to 
exert a marked influence on values, and other heavy 
luyers have shown a disposition, even since the election, 
to take their time about purchasing. As a consequence 
the business of the week has been of the smaller kind 
ind that class of large orders which have so buoyant 
an effect upon the market has been lacking. In the face 
of all this, nevertheless, conditions undoubtedly show a 
material improvement. 

Perhaps the most striking development of the week is 
found in the export trade. For many months the Eng- 

ish and other foreign markets which absorb a consider- 
ible portion of the American output of lumber have 
been practically dead. Mills, which in normal times 
lave devoted themselves to the export trade to the ex- 
clusion of all other lines of business where possible, of 
ate have been compelled to market their output wher- 
evet they could find a buyer. It seems, however, that 
vhat might be termed a transformation has taken place 
n the Liverpool, London, Hamburg and some other im- 
portant foreign markets. American lumber is finding a 
readier sale than at any time since September, 1907. 
Particularly is this true of hardwood exports, but the 
pitch pine demand is favorably affected. The trade 
hardly realizes how closely these foreign markets follow 
nditions at home, and this change of front may fairly 

e ascribed to the return of confidence, which has be- 
come so marked as to cause good judges of lumber trade 

nditions to regard the volume of business and prevail- 
ug prices as the most important factors in the trade 

tlook. There is no doubt that the fact that lumber- 
iren are talking improvement and that most of them 

e absolutely confident that improvement is assured has 

definite bearing and produces a real change in the 

tuation, 

Furthermore, the financial side of the business is in 

etter shape of late, and with an improvement in col- 

ctions there is a corresponding easing up of credits. 
is about time for old accounts which have been car- 
ed for months out of consideration for good customers 
nd in view of prevailing adverse conditions to be 
cleared up. In fact few of these are still hanging fire, 
it where obligations have not been met creditors who 
that conditions are sufficiently improved so that 

cy ought to be taken care of may be expected to force 
juidation, and this—the last step in the cleaning of the 

‘te after a somewhat panicky year—while it may 

wd out some delinquent concerns, is bound to clarify 
» financial atmosphere of the trade. 
In other words, the idea today is to wipe out the evi- 

ences of panic and prepare for a profitable year, and 

less some unforeseen factor in the control of general 
usiness upsets things the optimism which today char- 
terizes all branches of the ase business is bound to 
cep everything before it. As far as manufacturing 
sumers of lumber are concerned they are at least 
owing a willingness to tie up a little money in lumber 
ind their actual needs are gradually increasing; hence 

‘actory stock of all kinds is making a very fair show- 

g. In the cities building continues upon an unusual 

cale for this time of year. In the country districts 

‘hings are comparatively quiet and due to remain so 

intil after the holidays. 


WHITE PINE. 


With the close of navigation almost at hand and 
white pine stock moving to distributing points as 
rapidly as it ean be shipped out from the north by 
oth lake and rail, the supply at manufacturing cen- 
‘ers 18 no more than equal to the needs of the trade, 
‘nd it is apparent that eastern territory will enter 
upon the winter months with lighter stocks than have 
prevailed in many years. The situation at Michigan 
mill points is well illustrated by the fact that 
Menominee last week shipped more lumber than ever 
before at the same season and estimates of this 
week’s shipments from that port exceed 1,000,000 feet. 
In the Canadian white pine trade there is evidence 
of unusual activity and exports to the United States 


are much above normal for this time of year. The 
Duluth district is also experiencing an active demand 
and orders for quick shipment seem to predominate. 
One weakness of the white pine market is due to a 
somewhat slighter demand for sash and doors. These 
factories are not buying their proportion. In the 
vicinity of Minneapolis the election had one par- 
ticularly noticeable effect in that it brought about 
a volume of speculative buying which livened condi- 
tions to a considerable extent. Logging operations 
are due to begin and suitable weather is now the 
item of most importance. Operations this winter in 
the aggregate will be far short of last year. Norway 
is in fair call, but somewhat weak. 


HEMLOCK. 


Hemlock is moving along the usual channel with 
hardly any change, although frantic competition no 
longer characterizes the hemlock field. Business is 
being done on a more quiet and orderly basis, which 
of itself is an indication that orders are becoming 
more plentiful and that most of the manufacturers 
are getting their proportion. Hemlock prices are not 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


BOOP 
THE sea serpent season being over some newspapers 
are now engaged in discovering the lumber trust. 








IN CHICAGO the railroads and the shippers are try- 
ing to discover which is switch. 


WHILE Mr. Post continues to discuss the relations of 
the railroads and the public we would respectfully call 
his attention to an oldtime motto, ‘‘Be good and you 
will be happy.’’ 


AN ANTWERP importer asks, ‘‘ Are there any honest 
hardwood shippers?’’ This seems a roundabout way to 
secure an American hardwood directory. 


WE HAVE coined a new motto: 
waterway or make one,’’ 


‘*We’ll find a 


IF THE lumbermen interested in the 2-cent advance 
matter wait for the railroads to fill their stockings 
their Christmas may be delayed. 


LET’S remember that a lakes-to-the-gulf commerce 
can not pass through a Clark-street-to-Goose-island chan- 
nel, 


CHEAPER logs will never produce more economical 
logging. 


DURING this tariff talk in the east the North Caro- 
lina pine producer will have his ear, about as close to the 
ground as anybody. 


ALREADY many trade centers are sending Mr. Taft 


testimonials that they have used two bottles of his tonic, 


and been greatly benefited thereby. 


WHEN Congress is informed by the Forest Service 
that its figures show a lumber product of $660,641,367 
last year it probably will pause a bit and consider be- 
fore handing anything unpleasant to such an industry. 


Ik THE government wants to please the home folks 
it will place in a conspicuous place in its exhibit at the 
Seattle exposition that diagram showing that Washing- 
ton Jeads the nation in the production of lumber. 


HERE’S a funny thing: Washington, the home of 
douglas fir, makes 30 percent more lumber than any 
other state and yet the United States produces nearly 
200 percent more yellow pine than any other wood. 
Racetrack ‘‘dope’’ is not the only thing that is con- 
fusing. 


IF THE American lumber industry will have its 
fortune read it will learn that it is going to have more 
or less to do with a dark person named Mahogany. 


THE provincial government has not made any declara- 
tion of the future policy with reference to the lumber 
business and the fact that St. John capitalists, as well 
as capitalists elsewhere, have recently made large addi- 
tions to their north shore milling properties is fairly 
good evidence that they are not, despite the present de- 
pression, regarding the future with apprehension. The 
government has ten years in which to formulate a policy 
and the lease holders have ten years in which to consider 
the future and the conditions of the market are a mat- 
ter of much more present concern than are speculations 
as to what may happen a decade hence. ; 


satisfactory, but those who are best informed do not 
anticipate much change until the shortage of stock 
resultant from the heavy curtailment makes itself 
felt. Spring is bound to find the hemlock people so 
generally unable to fill some classes of orders that a 
stronger market seems inevitable. The input of this 
season has beeh extremely small and mill stocks, al- 
though still above normal, are getting down to a fair 
average. The retail trade has been consuming an 
unusual quantity of hemlock until lately when the 
usual cessation of activity, which holds during the 
winter months, began. Variation in hemlock quota- 
tions is still greater than it ought to be and manu- 
facturers who are responsible for this condition 
continue to make their quotations without due 
regard to prevailing conditions and the prices quoted 
by their competitors. This fact alone seems to ex- 
plain the prices which are now being obtained. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


With prevailing weather well adapted to outside 
work the northwest has developed quite a demand 
for white cedar products. Rural telephone lines are 
being extended and repaired and much call has been 
reported for posts. This, however, is but a shortlived 
demand in the north and from now until January 
what business there is will have to come from the 
southwest and will be light. 


YELLOW PINE. 


Stocks of yellow pine in the hands of central, west- 
ern and southwestern retailers are lower than they 
ought to be at this time of year and the same is 
true of stocks in the hands of manufacturing con- 
sumers. Inquiries to replenish have been numerous 
but orders received by the mills during the week 
showed a decline, and it is believed that sales will 
be light for the next few weeks. The mills are get- 
ting in better shape to meet the needs of buyers and 
no indication of any weakness of prices can be found. 
Production is practically unchanged and is gaining 
on gistribution at the present rate. Finish and floor- 
ing are the most active items while the low grades 
and rough stock do not seem to be keeping up the 
pace set a month ago. A cheering phase of the situa- 
tion is that found in the east where boards are ad- 
vancing and prices on other items show increased 
strength. More new business is being booked in the 
east and that territory is getting away from the 
lethargy of recent months. 


HARDWOODS. 


The controversy over grading ‘rules is absorbing the 
attention of the hardwood field and the uncertainty 
resulting from the action of the recent conference in 
Cincinnati has had a somewhat depressing effect upon 
the trade. In the face of this, however, the southern 
situation shows undeniable improvement. Inquiries 
are in greater proportion than orders and prices are 
shaded on the low grades of nearly all classes of 
lumber. The recent temporary strengthening in the 
lower grades and particularly in gum has quite dis- 
appeared. Poplar and oak remain firm with the de- 
mand for good lumber about equal to the visible 
supply. 

Among the northern hardwoods there is more in- 
dication of strength. Prices on oak have not mate- 
rially changed but basswood and birch are going 
higher. The furniture factories have been buying 
lately in more liberal quantities and the sash and 
door concerns are also in the market. In the eastern 
field trade is somewhat slack. Stocks of plain oak, 
maple and birch are heavier than they ought to be, 
while gum, chestnut, basswood, ash and hickory re- 
main practically unchanged. - 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


The Pacific coast is enjoying an era of good demand 
and strengthening prices, while the Inland Bmpire 
lumbermen apparently are suffering from adverse con- 
ditions and unduly low prices, supposedly due to com- 
petition which has been sharper than it should have 
been. No change in the price of fir has been reported 
during the week, but the business of the week was heavier 
than during the previous seven days. Cars have been 
plentiful and rail shipments to the east about normal. 
Fir loggers are holding to the recent advance and a 
further advance is predicted in some quarters. The 
California demand continues active and exports are 
about normal. 

The most deplorable feature of the west coast situa- 
tion is that found in the shingle market which exhibits 
an uncalled for weakness. Nevertheless, prices at Min- 
neapolis have advanced during the week and stars are 
being held at $2.58, with clears ranging from $3 to 
$3.10. These prices are being eut in some instances, 
but generally speaking they represent the prevailing 
market. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF THE TARIFF DEFENSES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


DEFENSES. 

We build our ships upon the foam, 

Swift messengers of freemen’s will, 
And send them ‘round the world to roam, 

Far sister lands of ours to thrill. 
Out of gray mists of distant seas, 

Gray mists they scatter with their guns, 
They fly our banner to the breeze 

To glitter ’mid earth’s proudest ones. 


We build our forts upon the shore, 
Grim fortresses beside the deep, 
Great guardians, forever more 
Inviolate our line to keep. 
Like sleeping dogs of war they lie, 
With silent voice and velvet paws, 
Yet ready, at our warning cry, 
To rise defenders of our cause. 


We marshal armies on our plains, 
A human wall of earnest men, 
Built high and strong of brawn and brains, 
With millions more to build again. 
They live at peace and practice war 
*Mid thunder of unshotted guns. 
Brave were their fathers long before, 
And brave as sires their waiting sons. 


We build another wall of peace 
Around a fair and busy land 
That bids the nation’s wealth increase, 
That bids our industries expand. 
‘Tis written on our statute books— 
Yea, more, ’tis written great and large 
On ev'ry farm and mill that looks 
On bursting bin and freighted barge. 


These our defenders: Ships at sea, 
Our forts and armies on the shore, 
And this that guards prosperity 
In time of peace and time of war. 
Shall ships return and forts decay 
And men forget their country’s need 
And shall the thoughtless tear away 
This other wall and other creed? 


Nay, let the mighty ship sail on, 

Nay, let the fortress watch the deep, 
Nay, let our wall of brain and brawn 

A changeless guard above us keep. 
And let this other fortress stand, 

An armament of peace sublime, 
That flies our flag in ev’ry land 

And wins our way in ev'ry clime. 


TARIFF TINKER. 


[With proper acknowledgment to Rudyard Kipling’s “Danny 
Deever.”’] 
“What are the hammers knockin’ for?’ said one who lumber 
made. 
“To turn us out, to turn us out,’ the honest logger said. 
“What makes you look so white, so white?’ said one who 
lumber made. 
“I'm dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the honest logger 
said. 
For they're goin’ to fix the tariff, you can hear the 
hammers play, 





DECEMBER. 


The time of greatest gloom and greatest cheer, 
December comes with all its lamps aglow. 
The world without lies wrapped in winter’s snow; 
Within love-fashioned ornaments appear, 
To speed with gayety the passing year. 
The holly red and fairy mistletoe 
Make old hearths brighter, thresholds doubly dear, 
And tinselled forests on our altars grow. 
The stars shine clearer on the world tonight, 
As once they shone upon an ancient plain; 
Sunrise and sunset seem celestial bright 
And angel anthems shepherds hear again. 
Now, as of old, men’s hearts behold the light 
That streams on whiter fields from gates of white. 











They think they've found a lumber trust, they're hangin’ 
it today, 
They're goin’ to take the duty off, the profits cut away, 
For they’re goin’ to fix the tariff in the mornin’. 


“What makes the salesman breathe so hard?’ said one who 
lumber made. 
“He's cussin’ some, he's cussin’ some,” the honest logger 
said. 
“What makes the saw mill hand look blue?” said one who 
lumber made. 
“He'll lose his job, he'll lose his job,’’ the honest logger said. 
For they’re goin’ to fix the tariff, they are turnin’ it 
around, 
They are goin’ to make our market for the world a com- 
mon ground, 
They are goin’ to soak the business from New York to 
Puget Sound, 
For they’re goin’ to fix the tariff in the mornin.’ 


“My mill is on the borderline,” said one who lumber made. 

“You'd better go and shut it down,” the honest logger said. 

“I've had to do it scores of times,”’ said one who lumber 

made. 

“You'll have to do it now for sure,” the honest logger said. 
They're goin’ to fix the tariff, and on lumber is the place 
The awful robber tariff from the statutes to erase 
Though nine hundred mills go busted right away in such 

a case, 
For they're goin’ to fix the tariff in the mornin.’ 


“What's that big noise in Washington?” said one who lumber 
made. 
“It's lumber fightin’ for its life,’ the honest logger said. 
“What's that that thunders overhead?” said one who lumber 
made. 
“It's lumber kickin’ up a row,” the honest logger said. 
For they're goin’ to fix the tariff, but I hardly think they 


will 
When they see ‘twill hurt the logger and the mill hand and 
: the mill, 
And I think we'll have protection, have the same old duty 
still, 


When they come to fix the tariff in the mornin’! 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Practical Advice Concerning the Flotation of Oak—Words of Appreciation—How Thick Redwood Siding Should Be. 


Tree Felling Devices. 

NEW_HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I am very anxious to secure whatever information has 
been published covering the success met with in the operation 
of electrical devices in felling trees. Are any of these now 
manufactured and if so where can they be seen or a descrip- 
tion of them secured * A. FLETCHER MARSH. 

{A number of devices have been patented for felling 
trees by mechanical power. Some of these use electricity, 
some steam and some air, while some are driven by en- 
gines. None of them has been entirely successful and 
none is in practical use save possibly an air driven ap- 
paratus used in California for cross cutting trees after 
they have been felled. Apparently the correct solution 
has not yet been evolved.—EDITor. ] 





Handling Oak Logs by Water. 


ENGLISH, ARK., Nov. 16.—Editor AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN : 
In your issue of November 7 a correspondent asks “Will oak 
logs float without rafting them with pine or some other soft- 
wood being rafted with them, provided they are painted and 
allowed to lie on the bank for a time before putting them 
into the water?’ 

I have had a considerable experience along this line, hav- 
ing conducted a series of experiments a few years ago for a 
lumber company for whom I was then managing a lumber- 
ing operation in Tennessee and Kentucky. These experi- 
ments were made to ascertain if oak logs and lumber could 
be successiully floated and to reduce the loss to a minimum. 
I succeeded in floating several miilion feet of logs, lumber 
and ties a distance of from thirty to 280 miles. 

As your correspondent only asks with reference to floating 
a short distance and on a reasonably good logging stream 
I will only recount my experience in handling them on a 
short run, as it would require too much space to give the 
details of a vast amount of experiments made covering a 
period of two years with logs, lumber and ties on both short 
and long distance handling. 

I found that by cutting the timber down I expected to 
run in one running season, in August and September, meas- 
uring the trees into logs lengths and topping the trees that 
the timber so cut would be much lighter to run than when 
cut at any other time. It would be all right to cut earlier 
than this if it were not for the worms. 

In November I began to cut these trees into logs and 
skid them out onto skidways well off the ground and at once 
_ apply a coat of paint. I gave them two coats and in some 
cases i the timber seemed to absorb it too much I added 
the third. 

These logs lay on the skidways until about the middle of 
February, when I began to raft them into rafts as nearly 
square as was possible. I did not raft these logs in the 
water as we do poplar but on sandbars or temporary skids 
put down for that purpose so that they would not tend to 
water soak before there was sufficient water to float them 
to the mill. When a tide would come I would turn from 
fifty to seventy-five of these blocks loose at a time without 
either oar or attendant. 

I would then take six men and three small boats that 
could be handled easily and equip them with pike poles, 
peavies and all equipment necessary for a log drive, with 
the addition of two or three good check lines to be used in 
“shin cracking” any raft off a bar or snag that it might be 
unfortunate enough to stick on. 

The object in rafting in square blocks is that when a 
block strikes an obstruction the current will tend to swing 

it out again and thus free it and prevent a jam. On short 
drives one should always endeavor to set them afloat after 
the tide has reached its highest point, when the current 
will tend to draw to the center of the stream and thus save 
a great amount of work. 

In rafting a large amount of timber in this way some 
very heavy logs will be found that it is impossible to float, 
and by rafting into such rafts an old oil barrel or two they 





will go through as well as the rest. I did not have to resort 
to this on the short drive I am writing about except in four 
or five cases. I handled a little over 800,000 feet in this 
way after trying several other plans that proved failures, 
by reason of the cost attached to the work. In handling 
this amount there was less than 10 percent loss by reason 
of accident and the cost was reduced to a minimum. These 
logs were handled at less cost than a corresponding amount 
that was run the year before where trouble was taken to 
procure floaters and to run them in the ordinary way of 
running rafts, with oars ete. 

I will gladly answer any questions regarding this. There 
are many little details connected with a matter of this kind 
that have to be worked out in each particular case, and a 
great deal depends on the man or men who are to do the 
work, and especially the one who has the operation in 
charge. It is like handling logs or lumber of any kind on 
the water, a great deal depends on the “do it now” prin- 
ciple and with the proper push and vigilance logs can be 
handled as above, and profitably also. With reference to 
using paraffine, as the correspondent mentions, I have not 
tried it but think it would work. 

With a foreman and crew that know how to handle logs 
in the water, and who, from the foreman down, are not 
afraid to let their hats cover a hole in the water to save 
a raft, the above is a successful way of handling oak logs 
by water. WILLIAM Baton. 





EXPOSING WEAK POINTS OF NEW TARIFF. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I have noted with interest your issue of November 7 and 
particularly the article on page 41. We are very glad to 
have the discrepancies which we have noted in tariff 8. R. 
981 brought to the attention of the readers of your paper, as 
it may suggest to others who note discrepancies to also 
advise you and thus bring out many of the weak points in 
the new tariff, which will thus meet our attention. It ap- 
pears that the railroads have very successfully endeavored 
to obscure the ruling of the commission and they have failed 
to live up to the spirit of the commission’s orders when 
expressed in génerai terms that submitted to their discretion 
and common sense on graded rate and adjustments. 

A. B. WASTELL, 
Secretary, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 





Appreciative of Helpful Information. 


DENVER, COoL., Nov. 14.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We have read the article on page 35, column 2 
of the November 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and are glad to see that you, as well as other 
authorities, agree with us as to the manner of taking 
off cash discounts on lumber shipments. 

Every week we read about everything that is printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and often notice articles 
that give us information which we did not have be- 
fore. While we have been in the lumber business 
serving in various capacities for thirty years we are 
continually learning something about the business. 
We have also learned that the LUMBERMAN furnishes 
more information in a general way about the lumber 
business than any other publication we know of. 

We believe that every lumber concern, large or 
small, should take the LUMBERMAN and read it and 
they will certainly find something in every issue that 
will interest and instruct them. 

Farts & MAYHEW LUMBER & POLE COMPANY. 

















REPORTING ON UNLOADED LUMBER. 

Rick Lake, Wi1s., Nov. 17.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: Please advise us whether it is customary for a manu 
facturing concern to whom shipment of a carload of lumber 
is made to unload it and in the event of discrepancy in the 
grades to not report it until two weeks afterward, Or, in 
other words, have they the right to unload a carload of 
lumber and if not found all right to hold it for a period of 
fifteen or sixteen days before reporting? 

ROBARGE LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Ordinarily reports are made by the receivers of lum 
ber as soon as the contents of a car have been unloaded 
and checked. This is a trade rather than a legal custom. 
Receivers usually advise immediately if stoek is not sat 
isfactory. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe 
a receiver is entitled to wait fifteen days or longer before 
making claims, if one is to be put in. The stationery of 
a great many concerns state that claims of all kinds shall 
be filed within a specified time.—Ep1Tor.] 








Balm of Gilead, 

HEINBMAN, WIs., Nov. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: Will you kindly advise if there is any common name 
for balsam as used in northern Wisconsin or this vicinity. 

We would also like a little information on balm of Gilead 
and where it grows. HEINEMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Balm of Gilead is a species of cottonwood known 
as populus balsamifera. In brief, it is the northern ecot- 
tonwood. It is variously known as balsam, balm of Gil 
ead, cottonwood and balsam poplar. The balsam of the 
north is a species of fir. It has a great many common 
names, such as balsam fir, which is the preferred name 
in the northern tier of states. Yn the eastern states- 
New York, Pennsylvania and Delaware—it is known as 
balm of Gilead fir and has other common names in dif 
ferent parts of the country.—EDI!IToR.] 





Preferred Thickness of Redwood Siding. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Editor AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I note the letter of “A Redwood Manufacturer” in the No 
vember 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN one the 
advice of eastern lumbermen as to the thickness of redwood 
siding. To qualify as a competent witness I will sey that | 
was practically the first to introduce redwood siding into 
this market and have, I believe, sold more in this city than 
all the other dealers combined. No one else has made any 
special effort to push the sale of it. I have sold a good many 
carloads of it but never handled any that was less than 
\%-inch thick on the thick edge, and I don’t want any. So 
my advice to “A Redwood Manufacturer” is do not make 
7-16-inch siding for the eastern market to compete with pine 
and cypress siding. 

It is a very difficult thing to introduce anything new in the 
lumber line in this market, either in kind of wood or manner 
of working, as I have found by many years of experience in 
selling new things. I sold the very first bunch of Washing- 
ton red cedar + and of red cedar, spruce and fir sid- 
ing ever sold in this city and I smile now when I think of 
the labor it took to sell 100,000 shingles the first year with 
no competition whatever. After trying all kinds of siding 
I have come down to two, redwood and cypress, and when | 
can not get redwood siding that is %-inch thick will come 
down to cypress. Practically nothing but 4 and 5 inch 
siding sells here E. N. MBAD, 

Manager Cash Lumber & Shingle Company. 


[The advice given seems to be based on good ground. 
A great many other dealers doubtless have had experience 
along this line and their views will be welcome.—FEDITOR. | 
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NEWS OF THE TRANSPORTATION LINES OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Holds a Hearing in Texas—Good Reports from Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Other States. 


OPEN AND PREPAID STATIONS. 


The official list of open and prepay stations on all 
the railroads of the central states, described at con- 
siderable length in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, can be obtained from F. A. Leland, 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





COMPLAINT ON ILLINOIS CENTRAL LOG RATES. 


The Illinois Central railroad has issued a new tariff 
on logs hauled to Evansville, Ind., by that road, and 
as a result of the advance a number of the largest 
saw mills in that city will probably be compelled to 
close. The new tariff advances the rate on logs into 
Evansville 2 cents a hundred pounds, and has been in 
effect since November 1. At least five Evansville saw 
mills have announced that if this rate were continued 
in effect it would be necessary to move their plants 
to some point where they would be able to secure a 
rate on logs similar to that given to Memphis and 
Cairo. The old rate on logs to Evansville was 8 
cents, but millmen who shipped the finished product 
over the Illinois Central were allowed a refund large 
enough to compensate them for the high log rate, 
and were actually compelled to pay only a rate of 
5% cents a hundred pounds. The new milling in 
transit rate of 7% cents is only one-quarter of a cent 
under the published rate of 8 cents. Officials of the 
Illinois Central have replied to protests of Evansville 
millmen by declaring that the advance was simply an 
equalization of rates along the entire system in the 
south, and that the new rates were on a mileage basis, 
and that the only reason Memphis secured a lower 
rate was because it was closer to the sources of supply 
in Tennessee and Missouri. This is the second ad- 
vance in log rate in two years to Evansville territory, 
and will result in an additional cost to the millmen in 
freight rates of over $100,000 each year. 





PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT BUSY. 


That there is a steady decrease in the number of 
available cars is shown by the monthly reports of the 
movement of cars in the Pittsburg, Pa., district since 
last January. The comparison of the number of cars 
moved in nine months this year and last year is as 
follows: 





1907. 

Innuary ..... 220,654 
lebruary 201,951 
March 218,493 
April SEF PR ioue i 255,426 
eee eee +292 276,494 
PURE ces ece ° cece 272,717 
| Bere reer “' eeon { 267,271 
ee x echo 4 283,387 
September 19 265,902 

Totals 2,262,295 


RAILROAD OPERATING CREOSOTING PLANT. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railroad is 
recting a number of plants throughout Pennsylvania 
or the treatment of mine timbers and railroad ties. 
lhis aetion is taken following a number of tests which 
lave been made by this railroad, the result of which 
vas that it was shown that by the proper application 
f creosote and zine chloride the life of seasoned tim- 
r was more than doubled. 





RAILROAD MEN OPTIMISTIC. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Nov. 23.—W. H. Bryning, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the St. Joseph & 
(irand Island railroad, has recently returned from an 
extended trip through the south and says that busi- 
ess men down there are very enthusiastic over the 
utlook for business. Mr. Bryning says that business 
was waiting on the election and now is making good 
lieadway for a great year in 1909. This is especially 
‘rue with lumbermen, says Mr. Bryning, and the same 

shown in the pipe and iron trade. Some large 
mtraets in these lines have been made with western 
ien, notably in San Francisco and Spokane. Rail- 
roads undoubtedly will be in the market also and are 
ilready buying more than for months. Mr. Bryning 
expeets a banner year or years to follow. In this 
onneection it can be said that there have been some 
quiet inquiries in this market since the election for 
ortions of from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
ind timbers, A quantity of this has been sold by some 
local lumbermen and more could have been if the stock 
‘ould have been found and the lumbermen had desired 

) sell far enough into the future. 

George T. Nicholson, passenger traffic manager of 
the Santa Fe, says this week that there has been a 
‘al revival in business in shipping since the election. 
Mr. Nicholson states that the biggest increase noticed 
s in freight traffic. Steel, cement and other struc- 
tural material have been most noticeable in this line. 
Mr. Nicholson says he expects a busy year in 1909. 
"he Frisco road reports that 266 industrial plants were 
established on its lines in the southwest during the 
fiscal year, and that these plants employ 7,954 men and 
represent an investment of $5,590,000. The Rock 
Island reports 290 industries for the year along its 
lines, with a capital of $9,000,000. Besides this great 
improvement in the industrial world of the southwest 
the report of the Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City shows that thirty-five new in- 
(dustries have been established in Kansas City during 
the fiseal year, as well as increased capital for many 


old industries, representing more than $5,000,000. Much 
of this is due to the work of the above association and 
its advertising campaign. 





LUMBER CLASSIFICATION CHANGED. 


The lumbermen of Memphis have finally gained a 
victory in their controversy with the Illinois Central 
and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley railroads in regard to 
the classification of hard and soft woods. Heretofore 
these roads have classified cottonwood and poplar as 
soft woods, which carry a higher rate of freight than 
hard woods. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
some time ago made an order requiring the railroads of 
this territory to restore the former basis of 10 cents 
as the rate between Memphis and New Orleans on 
hardwoods, and this order was obeyed, and the two 
woods named were kept in the soft wood classification. 
According to the tariffs just issued by the Illinois 
Central they are classified as hard woods, and will con- 
sequently carry the 10-cent rate on shipments south. 





REPARATION ORDERS GRANTED. 

A reparation order has been granted to the Webster 
Manufacturing Company in its complaint against the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee & Omaha Railway Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Company, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia Railway 
Company for $172.50, on account of an overcharge on 
two shipments of cars from Superior, Wis., to Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

The George Green Lumber Company has been given 
a reparation order for $6 on account of an overcharge 
on one car of lumber from Waterman, Tex., to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., shipped over the Texas & Gulf railway. 

OP 


HEAVY LAKE SHIPMENTS FROM THE WEST. 

The Canadian Pacific established a record for trans- 
portation to lake ports in October, when it handled 
5,000 more cars than in any previous month in the 
history of the line. This month the rush consequent 
upon the near approach of the close of navigation was 
remarkable. During the first week in November 20,- 
000 tons of freight were handled in the yards at Fort 
William, Ont., and in spite of the remarkable volume 
of business there has been no blockade nor delay in 
traffic. 





MORE TRAINS IN PINE TERRITORY. 


The heavy increase in the amount of lumber moving 
from Louisiana and Mississippi mills has caused the 
Illinois Central to put on a number of additional 
freight tra.as and it is stated by its officials that if 
traffic continues increasing as rapidly as it has during 
the last few weeks still more trains will be added to 
the daily schedule. 





NORTHWESTERN NOT IN THE MARKET. 

In a recent interview President Marvin Hughitt, of 
the Chicago & North-Western, stated that the North- 
Western was not in the market for any material or 
equipment, as contracts were made last fall for all 
supplies and equipment which will be needed during 
1909. At the same time, contracts let last fall pro- 
vided for a large number of new freight cars which 
are now being built at the shops of this company at 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 





SEABOARD BUYS YELLOW PINE. 

The Seaboard Air Line railway has closed a con- 
tract for 2,500,000 feet of yellow pine lumber to be 
used in its terminal work at Grassy Island, Florida. 
This lumber has been ordered for immediate delivery 
and the terminals are to be completed as soon as pos 
sible. 





OVERCHARGE CLAIMED. 

Snook & Ames, lumber dealers of Seminole, Okla., 
have filed a complaint against the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and other railroads claiming an overcharge 
on a shipment of oak lumber and asking for reparation 
to the amount of $109.12. The establishment of a 
reasonable through rate is also asked for. 





LUMBER COMPANY BUILDING FREIGHT CARS. 


The Gulf Lumber Company, of Fullerton, La., is 
having a large number of freight cars built for its own 
use. These cars are to be used in handling lumber be- 
tween the mills and Port Arthur, Sabine and Port 
Bolivar, Texas. The object of the company in having 
its own equipment built is to avoid demurrage charges 
at mill and export points. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS SEEK GINERAL 
REDUCTION. 


Press telegrams state that the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is endeavoring to secure 
a general reduction on lumber rates in that state. A 
hearing was heard last week before the state railroad 
commission on this question, but as few rates were 
concerned in this hearing but little attention was paid 
to the matter. It is believed, however, that a ruling 
one way or the other on the questions. brought up 
before the commission on lumber rates will have a 
wide effect, and may result in a general lumber rate 
reduction. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION IN TEXAS. 

AusTIN, TEx., Nov. 24.—The hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at San Antonio on the 
subject of the complaint of shippers against the 10 
percent advance in freight rates by the interstate 
lines led to some interesting developments concern- 
ing the railroad situation in Texas. The Texas rail- 
road commission, acting on behalf of the shippers, it 
is claimed, is the real complainant in the pending 
ease. It was through the testimony of members of 
the commission and R. A. Thompson, engineer of that 
body, that facts were brought to light which seemed to 
interest the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission very greatly. It was shown by Mr. Thomp- 
son in his testimony that the Texas lines are charging 
a much heavier \percent of operating expenses than 
are charged against divisions of parent lines outside 
the state. The attorneys for the complainants in the 
case alleged that the books of the Texas lines are 
‘*plugged’’ for the purpose of making as poor a show- 
ing or net earnings as possible in order that a greater 
rate of freight may be allowed or authorized by the 
railroad commission. The attorneys for the railroads 
sought to show that the higher cost of operating the 
lines in Texas is due to more costly material, labor, 
fuel, financial conditions affecting maintenance etc. 

In the course of Mr. Thompson’s testimony it was 
brought to light that the railroad commission is will- 
ing at this time to revalue the roads of the state and 
to increase their valuations for bonding purposes where 
conditious justify such action. He estimated that the 
value of the fifteen rpads involved in the hearing 
averages about $30,000 a mile, as against $22,000, 
which is the present valuation placed upon them by 
the railroad commission as a basis for bonding. The 
fact that the railroad commission is willing to accept 
higher valuations for the roads will lead to additional 
applications being made for the authorization of more 
bonds by a number of lines, it was stated. 

The members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion present seemed to be especially interested in the 
developments at the hearing which show the existence 
of a close business relationship between several of the 
principal roads of Texas and their parent lines outside 
the state, such as the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Santa 
Fe, Rock Island, Southern Pacific and the Gould 
properties. It was admitted by the representatives 
of the Santa Fe present that the Texas corporation of 
that property owes its parent line $17,000,000, and that 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas owes its parent 
company $10,000,000, These enormous sums were bor- 
rowed to make betterments to the Texas lines, it was 
stated. 

It was shown that some of these Texas subsidiary 
raiiroads have but little equipment of their own. Sev- 
eral of the railroads gave information that they had 
bought large numbers of new cars and other equip- 
ment which had not yet been received and that it 
would not be long until they would be amply supplied 
in this_respect. 

J. J. Arthur, chief rate clerk of the railroad commis- 
sion, offered a comparison of rate figures for the pur- 
pose of showing that reductions of interstate freight 
rates during recent years are not sufficient to over- 
come the advance of 10 percent now complained of. 





NEW TEXAS RAILROAD. 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 21.—The attorney general’s de- 
partment this week approved the charter of the Artesian 
Belt Railroad Company to be built from Macdona, in 
Bexar county, to Simmons City, in Live Oak county, a 
distance of seventy miles. The company is capitalized 
at $70,000 and its principal office will be in San Antonio, 
Tex. 

The incorporators aro Charles F. Simmons and A. M. 
Bates, of Excelsior Springs, Mo.; J. Campbell, of Camp- 
bellton, Tex., and E. P. Simmons, Robert Clarke, C. N. 
Feamster, J. O. Terrell, D. O. Terrell, J. P. Barclay, 
A. M. Avant and Charles Peterson, of San Antonio, Tex. 
Charles F. Simmons will be president. 





—_ 


OBJECTION TO OKLAHOMA RATES. 

The sawmill men of Texas are strongly opposed to 
the new rates made by the Santa Fe to Oklahoma 
points, and they state that an injustice is being done 
the mills not located along the lines of the Santa Fe & 
Texas and also: the yards in Oklahoma located on the 
Santa Fe lines. According to the new Santa Fe 
tariffs recently issued, a mill located on other lines 
than the Santa Fe, and shipping lumber to points in 
Oklahoma located on this railroad, must pay from 2% 
to 3 cents a hundred pounds more for shipping their 
lumber than the mills which are located on the Santa 
Fe. In other words, for a mill located on some 
other line than the Santa Fe in Texas to ship to 
a Santa Fe point in Oklahoma, the rate is such that 
they must charge from 60 cents to $1 more a thousand 
feet in order to break even with the Santa Fe point 
mills in Texas, or else lose that amount on their sale in 
order to compete with the Santa Fe mills. It is ex- 
tremely probable that this matter will be taken up 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the near 
future, but until.some decision is reached in the matter 
it is evident that Texas mills not located on the Santa 
Fe will either have to lose Oklahoma business, or the 
lines on which they are located will have to make rates 
by which they can enter this territory. 
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STATISTICS CONCERNING LUMBER PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1907. 


Ranking of States Altered — Production of Various Woods by Geographical Division. 


Comparing the lumber production of 1906 and 1907 
shows very few changes with respect to the quantities 
turned out in the different states. The reports for 1906 
were not as complete as those for 1907. In the former 
year Wisconsin took third rank, and last year it dropped 
to fifth place. Michigan ranked fourth, but this year it 
has seventh place. Minnesota ranked seventh in 1906 
and ninth in 1907. These are the more important 
changes when the two years are contrasted. 

Going back to 1899 and comparing the states of 
greatest production with those of 1907 shows a remark- 
able shifting of the sources of supply. In 1899 Wiscon- 
sin stood at the head of the states as the premier lum- 
ber producer, with an aggregate production of 3,361,- 
943,000 feet. Michigan was a close second with an out- 
put of 3,012,057,000 feet. Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
were practically tied for third place, the difference being 
about 20,000,000 feet. These four states were the only 
ones that produced more than 2,000,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The next highest product was reported from Arkan- 
sas, which had a total of 1,595,933,000 feet. Then comes 
Washington with an output of 1,428,205,000 feet, closely 
followed by Georgia with a product of 1,308,610,000 feet. 

In 1899 the mills of Washington turned out a suffi- 
cient quantity of lumber to give that state sixth place. 
In 1906 and 1907 the production had been more than 
doubled and placed the state at the front in the ranks 
of the lumber producers of the United States. The pro- 
duction of lumber in Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi 
has been practically doubled since 1899, the heaviest 
increase being in Louisiana. Only twelve states turned 
out 1,000,000,000 feet or more in 1899, while sixteen 
states entered the billion-foot-or-more class in 1907 and 
a number of others were not far behind. 

Aside from the states mentioned increases are shown 
in Oregon, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
California, Alabama and Maine, all of which with the 
exception of North Carolina and Alabama advanced from 
the 750,000,000-foot class to the more than 1,000,000,000- 
foot class. 

Dropping below the billion-foot class a very satisfac- 
tory increase is shown in the lumber cut in Kentucky, 
while a small decrease, about 45,000,000 feet, is shown 
for Tennessee. New York maintained its cut with re- 
markable tenacity, the product in 1899 being 875,000,000 
feet, and in 1907, 849,000,000 feet. The manufacture 
of lumber in Florida has been increased by about 51,000,- 
000 feet. New Hampshire shows a gain over 1899 of 
192,000,000 feet. South Carolina shows an increase of 
183,000,000 feet. 

The production in Missouri has dropped off about 30 
percent, the cut in 1899 being 716,000,000 feet and 
549,000,000 feet in 1907. In Ohio the cut was much 
less proportionately, the reports for 1899 showing 957,- 
000,000 feet and 1907 reports showing 529,000,000 feet. 
In Indiana the decrease has been more pronounced, the 
cut in 1899 being 978,000,000 feet and in 1907, 505,- 
000,000 feet. New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island all 
show appreciable increases in the output. In the western 
states Oregon has come to the front, the cut having 
more than doubled during the last eight years. Idaho 
has increased its lumber production about eightfold, the 
cut in 1899 being 65,000,000 feet and in 1907 about 
514,000,000 feet. Montana shows a gain of 98,000,000 
feet in eight years. New Mexico and Arizona both 
show to excellent advantage, the former increasing from 
36,000,000 feet to 113,000,000 feet and the latter from 
36,000,000 feet to 72,000,000 feet. 

A detailed statement showing the cut of lumber in 
the different states for 1907, 1906 and 1899 is given 
herewith: 





Lumber a M feet.—_—_ 
1906. 








STateE— 19 1899 
WORRINBIOD  onkcc ccscwe 3,777, 606 4 ,305,053 1,428, 205 
eer er 2°972/119 27796,395 1,113,423 
PS ee ee 2,229,590 1,741,473 1,230,904 
NS EE eee 2,094,485 1,840,250 1,202,334 
EIDE, ° 60 ss eays:kaveie ene 2,003,279 2,331,305 3)361,943 
SER ne 1,839,368 1,595,933 
| rr 2,094,279 3,012,057 
Penneylvania ........... 1,620,881 2,321.284 
CO ae eee 1,794,144 2'341, 619 
5 eas! 1,604,894 734,18 
North Carolina 1,222,974 1,278,399 
MAUR iwigndrcie-d 8. caidlalee 1,063,241 956,169 
West Virginia. 76,173 773,583 
California 1,348,559 734,232 
ME eho o62 a See 1.009,783 1,096,539 
MDD ai oo, 4°60 arama s aGs-0tm 1,088,747 756,515 
Pree eee 661,299 765,348 
TEE Scicesseveces 634,587 939,463 
EEE G6tuleewesee seas 31,675 1,308,610 
 £f are 810,949 874.754 
Sr ee 39,058 288,137 788,905 
New Hampsbire......... 754,023 539,259 562,258 
South Carolina......... 49,058 566,928 466,109 
PC err 548,774 507,084 715,968 
eS ee 529,087 438,775 957,239 
eer we 513,788 18,94 65,331 
OO EERE eee eee 504,790 447,808 977,878 
See eee oe 373,660 329,422 365,869 
Massachusetts .......... 364,231 354,483 342,058 
ME ask nr ib: ¥.g:0%0,0i8is. 343,814 8,72 255,685 
a enn kin Perec sac 213,786 219,098 183,393 
i he aS ae 144,271 163,747 351,769 
Illinois Paap: paca Wiel wie 141,317 141,374 381,584 
IE Vi 6 asda oc a wincens 140,015 49,737 ,075 
Serer es 140,011 124,880 107,594 
IIE 5 (Sia 5 Sta. 6 b.dcals 134,239 110,212 133,746 
Mew BMawico.... 6. 6 sicc.s 113,204 103,079 30,880 
MN oa ia.5 2.05% cues eee ak 72,134 56,960 36,182 
ee eo ee 90,892 44,487 35,395 
New Jersey......... <a 39,942 36,253 72,660 
South Dakota........... 34,841 22,634 31,704 
Rhode Island........... 32,855 21,528 18,265 
, Sec 17,479 13,213 16,957 
(EE Eee 4,690 7,76 17,484 
All otter states... ...36.% 5,891 170 =.2,085,848 

AGI: 6 0.8 ianta rns 40,256,154 37,550,736 34,787,084 


The more complete reports for 1907 are of unusual 
interest. There was an increase of 6,452 in the number 
of reports received, which in some degree destroys the 
comparative value of the table. In only seven woods, 
however, was a production of 1,000,000,000 feet or more 
secured. These in the order of their importance are 
yellow pine, Douglas fir, white pine, hemlock, oak, spruce 
and western pine. These seven woods, only one of which 
is a hardwood, constitute 80.7 percent of the lumber cut. 
The remaining varieties, principally hardwoods, comprise 
a little less than 20 percent of the total. 

The production of yellow pine was greater than the 
combined product of the three woods used in similar 
lines of work, Douglas fir, white pine and hemlock. The 
total output of these three in 1907 was 12,314,596,000 
feet, against an output of yellow pine aggregating 
13,215,185,000 feet. The average mill value of yellow 
pine lumber in 1907 was just $1 less than in 1906. The 
yellow pine product constituted a little less than 28 per- 
cent of the aggregate value of all the lumber. 

Yellow pine has a less average value than any other 
wood with the single exception of larch, which was 95 
cents a thousand cheaper. The most valuable of the 
native woods was walnut, of an average value of $43.31. 
Second comes hickory, with an average of $29.50; third, 
ash, of an average value of $25.01; fourth, yellow pop- 
lar, of an average value of $24.91. Oak, cypress and 
basswood were worth, at the mill, more than $20 a 
thousand feet. White pine had an average value of 
$19.41, which shows an increase of $1.09 over the aver- 
age value in 1906. 

The report of the Forest Service on production value, 
and average value for the years 1906 and 1907, has been 
reduced to comparative form and is given herewith: 














13.7 percent, the cut of 1906 being 659,678,000 feet 
and that in 1907 being 569,450,000 feet, a difference of 
about 90,000,000 feet. Eighty-four mills contributed 
to the cut of redwood, which makes the average cut 
for each about 6,779,000 feet. This places the redwood 
mills in a class by themselves. The redwood lumber 
was all produced in California, where the bulk of the 
timber lies, the only exception being a small lot in 
southwestern Oregon. The wood is of two varieties, 
known as sequoia sempervirens, the coast timber, and 
sequoia Washingtonia, that being the name given the 
big trees of the Sierras. The bulk of the product was 
cut in the coast countries, Humboldt, Mendocino, Del 
Norte and Santa Cruz. In 1900 the average mill value 
of the redwood product was $10.12. In 1904 the aver- 
age was $12.83; in 1906, $16.64, and in 1907, $17.70. 


TABLE 16—cur OF REDWOOD By STATES: 1907. 
No. of Per Average 
STATE. mills cor at cont Total value 
report- B.M.) distri Value. - "4 
* y ing. nos tion. 
Caitforntia ..ccceas 84 569,450 100.0 $10,081,645 $17 70 
Beech. 
Beech is a hardwood of wide distribution. It is 


found in commercial quantities from Maine to Wis- 
consin, south as far as North Carolina, west to Mis- 
souri and throughout the territory thus outlined. The 
total cut for 1907 was 430,005,000 feet, of an average 
value of $14.30. In 1906 the output of beech was 
275,661,000 feet, the average value being $14.05. The 
increase in the output was 56 percent, and a gain re- 
ported of 25 cents in the value. The states of heaviest 
production were Michigan, Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
New York. Michigan is credited with an output of 


Value a 1,000 















Production, M feet. Percent. -Value.——__—_—_ feet. 
KIND— 1906. 190 1906. 1907. 1906. 1907. 
ree rer eer ees eee 11,661,077 $1.1 $185, 319,595 $15.02 $14.02 
ES Seer err e rT errr 4,969,843 13.2 47 14.2 14.12 
SE NINES 6. 0.16.6 .4:6 vhee:4i wie ecb winceceG s. 0/00 be 4,58: 3,727 12.2 1 19.44 
Hemlock 3,537,329 9.4 15. 15.53 
er 2,820,393 7.5 21. 21.28 
Spruce 1,644,987 4.4 17 17.26 
UIDs ic. 5 5:4 56 5.0 scineme caw = y.4.0/00 1,386,777 3.7 14. 15.67 
RE oer a rere ee ree 2.4 ‘ 15.53 16.84 
CHMPORS cece cnccccccceceesccere cece 2.2 181403. 392 4 21.94 2” 12 
Yellow poplar. .....sccccccccccccseces 1.8 : 16,538,260 21'492. 898 24.21 24.91 
DEE. 6,5 0,4:006.0,6.8-01) 4.6.80 RE bbOO0 4 b.6 4 1.8 , 10,978,759 10,081,645 16.64 17.70 
NS ans Wai Gkh o06 Os o> OOM DE 0.5 689,200 1.2 5 6,102,886 9, 718, S79 13.46 14.10 
Ry cere err aa a ier wera 653,239 1.1 r 7,128,864 H 17.49 17.04 
Per re erie Tee eee 881,088 1.0 0.9 18.66 20.03 
SEN, 66-00. .6c-wiere hea enes.6cm ° 387,614 1.0 1.0 17.24 17.37 
CED. 6 6:6:010. 6:06:46 00S S0i9. 406.000 m0 06 60% 251.002 1.0 0.6 : 3 18.12 19.14 
DE Anebndasee00see6neeeaeead ec 430,005 0.7 1.1 6,147, 205 14.05 14.30 
| errr errr Tr rrr Te . 293,161 0.7 0.7 5,400,529 17.15 18.42 
DE 2 da Ck aa Ak Mob lela be S40 See nes oe 22 24, 705 > 260,579 0.6 0.6 4,808,068 18.08 18.45 
RT Te eee e SEL CUT Te CRC ee CE 314/460 252,040 0.6 0.6 6,303,551 24.35 25.01 
SN ia oe ee dna hae epee eee ib wees ob 166,078 211,076 0.4 05 2,759,214 11.91 13.07 
Hickory Pere ee oP Te eee ee 148,212 203,211 0.4 0.5 5,904,486 30.42 29.50 
0 ECCT rrr rere ear 133,640 115,005 0.4 0.38 2,281,830 16.11 19.84 
0 RPC r eT re eee 25,395 113,438 0.3 0.3 9% 1,781,947 15.63 15.71 
Isr hk Gch) a 9.90 6h we haw ate ea ake 104,829 146,508 0.3 0.4 * iy 12.91 15.45 
Walnut .. 48,174 41,490 0.1 0.1 2,033,718 42.25 43.31 
ES Se ree ena eee 47,882 68,8- 0.1 0.2 676,476 14.13 14.48 
NN iss <i 5.44 endo. 4: arlene ale ase Bias 164,845 $2775 0.4 0.1 2,907,112 17.63 57.02 
PI as. sce 's-42e aca lenis due vai. v0.0 al 37,550,786 40,256,154 100.0 100.0 $621,151,38S $666,641,367 $16. 60 $16. 56 





* Including such woods as 
of miscellaneous imported wood. 


Production of Individual Woods. 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave detailed 
information covering the 1907 production of yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, white pine, hemlock, oak, spruce, western 
pine, maple, cypress, yellow poplar, redwood and red 
gum. The reports from Washington giving the details 
of the reports of the Forest Service on the lumber in- 
dustry for 1907 was received too late to permit detailed 
figures to be given with respect to all the woods sepa- 
rately reported. 


cherry, persimmon, apple, 


Chestnut. 


In point of quantity chestnut followed very closely on 
the heels of red gum, the cut of red gum in 1907 being 
a little over 689,000,000 feet; of chestnut the output was 
653,239,000 feet, of an average value of $17.04. Reports 
were secured from 5,102 mills, not including those of 
New York. Of those cutting chestnut, 1,400 are located 
in Pennsylvania and these turned out 126,910,000 fret. 
In West Virginia 560 mills produced 118,154,000 feet. 
The next heaviest chestnut producing state was Tennes- 
see, which has a total of 72,190,000 feet. The range of 
mill value of chestnut was comparatively light, the low 
figure being $14.97 and the high figure $19. The low 
value was for the product of Maryland, while the New 
York product is rated highest. 


TABLE 15—cUT OF CHESTNUT, BY STATES: 1907. 
Yo. 0) Ondustis Per Average 
STATE. mills (M feet cent Total value 
_— B.M.) distri- Value. - rm 
in, bution. 

United States... .*5, 102 653,239 100.1 $11, 130,547 siz ‘04 
Pennsylvania ..... .e 00 126/910 19.4 ,165,013 06 
West Virginia..... 560 118,154 18.1 — 50,527 1651 
ee Pa 534 72,190 11.0 233,975 17.09 
Connecticut ....... 219 58,673 9.0 O19 061 17.37 
North Carolina.... 369 57,332 8.8 14,595 15.95 
.. =e 439 51,149 7.8 828,955 16.21 
ar 574 42,843 6.6 725,919 16.94 
| a. 7 28,033 4.3 532,627 19.00 
Massachusetts 240 27,425 4.2 497,913 18.16 
are 125 23,1 3.5 346,157 14.97 
All other statest... 642 47,411 7.3 915,805 19.32 





* Not including New York. + Not reported. 

tIncludes Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina and Vermont. 


Redwood. 


A slight increase was shown in the value of red- 
wood when the average of 1907 is compared with that 
of 1906. Production, however, shows a decrease of 


dogwood, 


sassafras, holly and others and also 10,485,000 feet 


89 206 ,000 feet, Indiana about 10,000,000 feet less; 
Pennsylvania 6,700,000 feet less than Indiana, and 
New York with 24 ,000,000 feet less than Pennsylvania. 
Then followed in order Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Vermont, with a scattered production in other 
states east of the Mississippi river with the exception 
of those fronting on the Gulf. 








TABLE 17—curT OF BEECH BY STATES: 1907. 

No. of Per Iverag 

YATE. mills rae cont Total value 

report B.M stri Value per M 

ing. bution feet. 
United States. ...*3,921 430,005 100.0 $ 6,147,205 $14.30 
eee 374 89,206 20.7 1,229,809 13.79 
er 683 79,395 18.5 2, 155,815 > 14.56 
Pennsylvania ..... 673 72,648 16.9 960,297 13.22 
i re t 48,384 11.2 822,528 17.00 
Jar 542 35,953 8.4 571,967 15.91 
OOOET  cccncccss 428 30,579 7.1 384,348 12.57 
West Virginia..... 2 27,210 6.3 $45,524 12.70 
. 2 13,839 3.2 195,158 14.10 
All other statest. 727 32, 791 7.6 481,759 14.69 


* Not including New York. 
t Includes Arkansas, 
nois, Maine, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New 
Tennessee, Virginia 


t Not reported. 
Connecticut, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 

Jersey, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 

and Wisconsin. 


Birch. 


In 1907, 443 mills in Wisconsin produced 40.1 per- 
cent of the entire cut of birch. In Michigan the out- 
put was of second importance, constituting 14.9 per- 
cent of the total. New York turned out 10.9 percent 
and Maine 10.5 percent. The average value of the 
birch product at all the mills was $17.37 in 1907, 
against an average of $17.24 in 1906, an increase of 
13 cents a thousand feet. The reported eut of birch 
in 1906 was 370,432,000 feet, so that an increase of 
4.6 percent is shown. The highest reported average 
value was for the New York output, and the lowest 
for the New Hampshire product. The Wisconsin 
product was valued at only $15.68, or $1.69 less than 
the general average. The cut in Maine had an aver- 
age value of $20.65. Birch also is a wood of wide 


Georgia, Lili 


distribution. Twenty-three states contributed to the 
supply as shown in table No. 18. 
TABLE 1S—curT OF BIRCH, BY STATES: 1907. 
No. of Per Average 
STATE mills hpeng cent Total value 
x report- B M. distri Value. per M 
; ° 


ing. bution. feet. 
*2,.460 387,614 100.0 $ 6,732,394 $17.37 


United States.... 
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WHORE a. ccs e0s 443 155,309 40.1 2,435,284 15.68 
Michigan .....:02. 875 57,662 14.9 982,875 17.05 
©. See 42,162 10.9 969,726 23.00 
errr io 258 40,729 10.5 841,142 20.65 
a 334 31,904 8.2 507,217 15.90 
Pennsylvania ..... 439 24,800 6.4 443,009 17.86 
New Hampshire.... 168 13,355 3.4 208,110 15.58 
Minnesota ........ 117 7,146 1.8 116,824 16.35 
All other statest... 331 14,547 3.8 228,207 15.69 


* Not including New York. 7+ Not reported. 

t Includes Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 


ginia. 
Basswood. 

Wisconsin and Michigan are the mainstays of the 
basswood trade, these two states producing 54.8 per- 
cent of the total product, 38,088,000 feet, turned out 
by 1,388 mills in 1907. Basswood has an average 
value of $20.03. The product of Wisconsin was valued 
at $19.62 at the mill, while in Michigan the average 
was $20.31. In New York a round price of $24 a 
thousand feet was placed on the output. The remain- 
ing 45.2 percent of basswood was produced by mills 
of 26 states, the mills of only one state, New York, 
contributing more than 10 percent, the others ranging 
from 2 fraction of 1 percent to a little over 7 percent. 
Table No. 19 gives the details of the basswood in- 
dustry for 1907, 


TABLE 10-—-cuT oF BASSWooDb, BY STATES: 1907. 


No. of Duncittes Per Average 
pinicaaceet bel CM feet Gistr Value poy 
ing. B. M.) bution. 


feet. 
United States 381,088 100.0 $ 7,633,585 $20.03 
8 





Wisconsin ........ 1 47,9% + 2 ‘ao 736 19.62 
Michigan ......... - 0 20.31 
New York..... ian ‘ 10. 4 24.00 
West Virginia..... 274 wen 19.60 
Pennsylvania ..... 500 4.9 20.20 
Minnesota ........ 18S 4.0 17.72 
ae pine 32 3.8 299, 680 20.70 
Vermomt ..... oes 259 2.7 177,409 17.26 
Kentucky ...... 175 2.3 160,897 18.60 
Tennessee ..... 146 2.2 151,187 17. 4 
a 298 e 2.2 184,733 22.2 

All other statest... 619 21/500 5.6 391,059 = 18. 9 


* Not including New York. 7 Not reported. 

tincludes Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, LIli- 
nois, lowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island and Virginia. 


Cottonwood. 


Mississippi and Arkansas are the premier cotton- 
wood states, producing 56.7 percent of the total of 
293,161,000 feet reported in 1907. The cottonwood of 
Mississippi was valued at 60 cents less than the aver- 
age for all the cottonwood; that of Arkansas at $1.04 
more than the average. A considerable product is 
reported by 23 mills in Louisiana which cut 10.8 per- 
cent of the total. An increase of 8.8 percent in the 
product is shown when the 1907 cut is compared with 
that of 1906, the output for the two years being 293,- 
161,000 feet and 269,458,000 feet, respectively. 

Cottonwood is a wood of very wide distribution. 
Seven states are reported separately and their output 
ranges from 1.8 percent for Illinois to 30.4 percent for 
Mississippi, leaving the 13.4 percent of the total cut 
remaining for distribution among the mills of thirty 
states, including all sections of the country. Cotton- 
wood statistics for 1907 are given in table No. 20. 

TABLE 20—cuT oF CoTrronwooD, BY STATES: 1907. 





pet Cuantity oo Total : He oa 
STATE. — ad op distri- Value. - 
B. M. bution. 

United States 1. Tie 2 293,161 100.0 $ 5,400,529 $18.42 4 
Mississippi ....... 57 89,145 304 2 
Arkansas ...... +— 120 76,972 26.3 7,885 
are 25 81,741 10.8 599, 009 
Oklahoma ........ 28 20, aes ; 6.9 351,068 
‘oo , 53 6.0 368,300 
DED cvvcovens 157 4.4 233,200 
DREGE ceccceceses 119 1.8 96,432 
All other states*... 585 13.4 665,739 





*Includes Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Ilampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


Elm. 


Elm, hard, soft and slippery, is classed under one 
general head, and an increase of 15.9 percent is shown 
in the eut of 1907 over the cut for 1906, the figures 
being 260,579,000 feet and 224,791,000 feet respective- 
ly. The average value was $18.45, and as with other 
of the hardwoods, a majority of the lumber producing 
states contributed to the supply. Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Michigan, in the order named, were the heaviest 
producers, furnishing 49.6 percent of the total. The 
product of Wisconsin was valued at $19.26 a thousand 
feet, or 81 cents more than the average for all the 
states; that of Indiana was worth 18 cents more than 
the general average, while the Michigan product 
showed an excess over the average of $1.83. The sta- 
tistics for elm for last year are given in table No. 21. 


TABLE 21—cur OF ELM, BY STATES: 1907. 





No. of : Average 
- Quantity ", 
—_ mills cent Total value 
STATE. report- (M feet distri- Value. per M 
: B. M.) n 
ing. bution. 

United States... .*3.400 28 579 100.0 $ 4,808,068 
WinceRIR cas csces 199 57,397 22.0 1,105,309 
eae ‘ 14.6 
Michigan ......... 13.0 
rr ‘ 10.7 
i, 5 9.8 
Missouri ..... ' . 7, 6.6 
ere ee 5 2,58 4.8 
ee ; 1,925 4.6 
Minnesota ..... in 6,192 2.4 
Pennsylvania ..... 21 5,796 2.2 
Temmeesee ........ 161 5,727 2.2 
Kentucky ......... 212 5,277 2.0 
All other statest... 526 13,287 5.1 212,676 16.01 


* Not including New York. + Not reported. 





t Includes Aladama, Connecticut, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, Seuth Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and West 


Virginia. 
Ash, 


Ash is one of the most valuable woods cut in this 
country; the average price being $25.01 at the mill. 
This was exceeded only by the value of walnut, hickory 
and several of the woods of minor importance. While 
Michigan and Arkansas were the heaviest contributors 
to the ash supply, other states are close up, the seven 
of first importance being separated by a difference of 
only 4.4 percent, Michigan contributing 10.8 percent 
and New York, seventh in importance, 6.4 percent. 
The ash of Missouri had the highest average value, 
$32.08. Then came that of Ohio, with an average of 
$30.79, followed closely by Indiana with an average 
of $29.87. An ash product is reported by the mills of 
Maine, Alabama, Washington, Oregon and Texas, with 
nearly every state, except those in the extreme south- 
western part of the country, furnishing small quan- 
tities. Full particulars of the 1907 production are 
given in table No. 22. 

TABLE 22—curT OF ASH, Bx STATES: 1907. 






No. of : Per Average 
STATE mills ry cent Total value 
; — B. M.) distri- Value. per M 
bution. 7 
United States... ..*5, 454 252,040 100.0 $ 6,303,551 

/ es 441 27,281 10.8 582,564 
ee »801 9.4 602,422 25. 31 
rear f 501 8.9 692,392 30.77 
Wisconsin ........ 382 19,571 7.8 388,107 19.83 
eee 486 19,359 & f 578,315 29.87 
Tennessee ........ 347 19,099 7.6 516,609 27.05 
SS ea 7 16,175 6.4 291,150 18.00 
Pennsylvabia ..... 612 12,568 5.0 307,926 24.50 
Kentucky ......... 399 10,405 4.1 238,625 22.93 
OS Sa 150 10,067 4.0 322, 903 32.08 
Mississippi ....... 104 9,387 3.7 277,258 29.54 
West Virginia..... 209 9,003 3.6 235,020 26.10 
EO SST 41 7,586 3.0 208,115 27.43 
rer 223 5,152 2.0 102,855 19.96 
All other statesft... 1,349 40,085 15.9 959,290 23.95 


* Not including New York. + Not reported. 

tIncludes Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. 


Cedar. 


The cedar cut of 1907 is consolidated, the reports 
including all the varieties, the red cedar of the west, 
the white cedar of the north and the Tennessee 
product, the total of all kinds being 251,002,000 feet, 
of an average value of $19.14. The Florida cedar had 
the highest value, the 8,000,000 feet turned out aver- 
aging $44. 38 at the mill. Tennessee was second with 
an average of $30.06 for its product. The lowest value 
is shown for the Idaho product, $10.85. Washington 
was the heaviest producing state, turning out 50.9 
percent of the total and showing an average of $19.66. 
The cedar of Oregon, which state produced 9 percent 
of the total supply, giving it second place, was valued 
at $5.20 less than the output from the sister state. 
The cedar cut in 1906 was considerably heavier, a 
total of 367,845,000 feet being reported, against 251,- 
002,000 feet in°1907, a decrease of 29.9 percent. Cedar 
is another wood of wide distribution, as will be noted 
when the number of states contributing to the supply 
is considered. 

TABLE 23—cuT OF CEDAR, BY STATES: 1907. 


No. a4 Quantity Per a — 

Tr . mills cent ota value 

STATE. report- eos distri- Value. per M 

ing. pice bution. feet. 

United States. . 731 251,002 100.0 $ 4,805,123 $19.14 
Washington... 160 127,719 50.9 
lL ro 77 22,535 9.0 
EN 6 hd 0 e000 4% 26 17,087 6.8 
California . inte 58 16,923 6.7 
Michigan ..... ‘ S81 16,911 6.7 
PE beo.b 40 n <are's 2 8,000 3.2 
North Carolina.... S 5,313 2.1 
Tennessee ........ 37 5,298 2.1 
Wisconsin ....... a) 4,516 1.8 
All other states*... 227 26,700 10.6 


*Includes Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and 


Virginia. 
Larch. 


Separate reports have been made for larch and 
tamarack. Four states, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon, turned out 211,076,000 feet of larch in 
1907, of which Montana contributed 51 percent, Idaho 
26.6 percent, Washington 19.1, and Oregon 3.3 percent. 
The average value of this wood was $13.07, while the 
average for Montana was $13.34, Idaho $13.16 and 
Washington only $11.81. The cut of larch in 1906 was 
only 166,070,000 feet, so that there has been an in- 
crease in production of 27.1 percent. The value of the 
wood in 1906 was $11.91, an increase of $1.16 being 
shown for 1907. The details of the larch cut are 
given in table No. 24. 


rABLE 24—cur OF LARCH, BY STATES: 1907. 


ort Quantity Pr Total a 
. mills 4 cent Tota value 
STATE. report ; “¢ fort distri- Value. per M 
B. M.) 2 
ing bution. feet. 
United States. ‘ 200 211,076 100.0 $ 2,759,214 $13.07 
Montana ....... . 5G 107,684 51.0 1, 436,836 13.34 
eS RT re 67 56,191 26.6 739,266 13.16 
Washington ...... 64 40,233 19.1 475.285 11.81 
QUO was ccscccee 18 6,968 3.3 107,827 15.47 
Hickory. 


With the exception of walnut, cherry, and one or 
two other woods of minor importance, the hickory 
product of 1907 shows the highest average value, the 
mill price being $29.50 a thousand, covering the 203,- 
211,000 feet reported by 4,592 mills. Arkansas con- 
tributed 15 percent of the hickory supply, Kentucky 
14 percent, Indiana 12 percent and Tennessee 11.3 per- 





cent. These four states furnished 52.3 percent of the 
total. Mississippi received more for its hickory than any 
other state, the average mill price being $36.78. The 
average in Missouri was $35.10; in Arkansas $34.34; 
in Illinois $32.02, and in Indiana $31.73. The cut of 
hickory in 1906 was 148,212,000,-so that the larger 
number of reports secured in 1907 show an increase 
of 37.1 percent. The average value of the hickory in 
1906 was $30.42. The details of the hickory cut are 
shown in table 25. 


TABLE 25—cur OF HICKORY, BY STATES: 1907. 








Neils «Quantity On, = Tutal = “value 

STATE. report- ¥ g 94 distri- Value. per M 

ing. — bution. feet. 
United States.... 4,592 203,211 100.0 $ 5,994,486 $29.50 

pO eee 246 30,446 15.0 1,045,427 34.3 
Kentucky ....... : 457 2s, 458 14.0 780,958 27.44 
Indiana 5YT 12.0 77: 3,837 31.73 
Tennessee ........ 389 11.3 620,576 27.14 
eee oe C86 13°55 ) 9.1 554,097 29.86 
West Virginia.... 276 «13, 6.8 320,864 23.09 
Pennsylvania ..... 604 13,68 6.7 345,685 25.25 
Missouri ..... oe Bae 20004 5.2 367,678 35.10 
RS Fee 265 8,171 4.0 261,714 32.02 
Mississippi ..\.... 58 7,986 3.9 293,743 36.78 
All other stateg*... 797 24,272 12.0 629,907 25.95 


* Includes Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin. 


White Fir. 


In addition to the pine and douglas or red fir of the 
western states is a wood of general distribution called 
white fir. Of late years attention has been given to 
this timber and 1907 reports show a production aggre- 
gating 146,508,000, an increase of over 42,000,000 fect 
over the 1906 report, the gain being 40.4 percent. Cali- 
fornia is the heaviest producer of this wood, furnish- 
ing 57 percent of the total. Montana ranks second 
with 17.7 percent and Idaho third with 15.7 percent. 
The average value of white fir in 1907 was $15.35; in 
1906, $12.91. 

TABLE 26—cUT OF WHITE FIR, BY STATES: 1907. 





No. of Per Average 

STATE mills rope cent Total value 

ae report- R M.) — Value. per M 

ing. abe feet. 
United States.... 250 a oy es 300. 0 $ 2,262,970 $15.45 
eS 63 57.0 1,334, 469 15.98 
rere 16 25 5, nt 17.7 404,215 15.55 
DE sonwceesvose 51 23,088 15.7 355,049 15.41 
Washington ...... 45 6.370 4.3 79,803 12.53 
SE son nd 20b60% 60 5,728 3.9 65,601 11.45 
SE itd tad oe ee 11 1,308 0.9 16,307 12.47 
Colorado rr ns 4 536 0.4 7,526 14.04 


Sugar Pine. 


The sugar pine product was turned out by the mills 
of California and Oregon. The cut shows a loss when 
compared with that for 1906, the decrease being 14 
percent. Sugar pine had an average value last year 
of $19.84 a thousand, against an average for 1906 of 
$16.11. California produces the bulk of the sugar 
pine lumber, Oregon furnishing only 5.4 percent of the 
total. 


TABLE 27—cur OF SUGAR PINE, BY STATES: 1907. 


No. of Per Average 
Quantity 
aan — cent Total value 
STATE. (M feet 
repo an Value. rt - 
B. M.) besshe 


United States "tid 115,005 100.0 $ 2,281,830 si9. 84 
California 90 108, 747 94.6 2,181,014 20.06 
Oregon .... oe 24 6,258 5.4 100,816 16.11 


Tamarack. 


The three lake states—Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan—furnish the tamarack, the cut in the three 
being about equally divided. This wood has. an aver- 
age value greater than that of Douglas fir or yellow 
pine, the report for 1907 showing a mill price of $15.71. 
For 1906 the average value was $15.63. 

rABLE 28-——CUT OF TAMARACK BY STATES: 1907. 





No of Quantity sod Average 
STATE mills ( M feet cent Total value 
. ‘“ report- B M.) distri- Value. per “y 
ing. tase bution. 

United States 723 113,433 100.0 $ 1,781,947 $16. "71 
Minnesota ........ 157 40,089 35.3 633 975 15.81 
Wisconsin ...... . 250 37,788 33.3 557,580 14.76 
Michigan ......... 316 35,556 31.3 590;392 16.60 

Tupelo. 


Tupelo has increased in importance of late years. 
The 1907 product shows a gain of 43.8 percent over 
the outturn of 1906. The average value increased 
from $14.13 to $14.38. North Carolina, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Virginia furnished the bulk of the 
tupelo lumber, these four states supplying 84.7 per- 
cent of the total. The highest price was $17.56, re- 
eeived by the Alabama mills, and the lowest was 
$12.06, received by those of North Carolina. 


TABLE 29—cuT OF TUPELO BY STATES: 1907. 


~- Quantity Per eat ——- 
aan milis cent ota value 
STATE. report py: distri- Value. per M 
ing. ar bution. feet. 
United States... 150 68,842 100.0 $ 997,096 $14.48 
North Carolina.... 23 «16, 664 24.2 200,989 12.06 
Alabama ......... 7 271,204 17.56 
RE, bc wewe as 226,582 15.36 
Virginia 2.00... 149,286 12.98 
Mississippi as 64,850 15.54 
DEE oc0.00:904: 40,100 13.1 





18 
All other states*... 44,135 13.49 


~* Includes Florida, Georgia, Missouri, South Carolina and 
Texas. 

Balsam Fir. 

For 1907 a separate report was made for the cut 
of balsam fir. This probably was classified as white 
pine or northern pine in 1906. Sixty-five and six- 
tenths of the produet was reported by 216 mills in 
Maine. Vermont contributed 11.5 percent and other 
eastern states the remainder. The average mill value 
was $16.16. 
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TABLE 30—cuUT CF BALSAM FIR, BY STATES: 1907. 


No. of er Average 
‘ Quantity 
° mills cent Total value 
STATE report- awe distri Value. per M 
in a" bution. feet. 
United States....* 388 53,339 100.0 $ 861,747 $16.16 
eae 216 35,605 65.6 540,814 15.45 
| 94 6,131 11.5 104,295 17.01 
All other statesy... 78 12,203 22.9 216,638 17.75 
* Not including New York. 
+ Includes Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New York and Pennsylvania. 
Sycamore. 


One of the most widely known woods in the country 
is sycamore and in a measure the small production 
of this wood is a surprise, although the timber is not 
found in large unbroken bodies. The cut in 1907 was 
46,044,000 feet, at an average value of $14.58. The 
wood was not separately reported in 1906. The prin- 
cipal sources of supply are Indiana, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and Arkansas. 

TABLE 31—cuT OF SYCAMORE, BY STATES: 1907. 


No. of Quantity Per , —- 

mills ‘aa Tota value 

STATE. report- ey distri- Value. per M 

; eee ‘tion. feet 

United States.... 1,505 46,044 100.0 $ 671,241 $14.58 
ON ae 379 11,129 ©24.2 85,957 16.71 
eee 233 7,507 16.5 93,280 12.43 
errs 248 7,025 15.3 92,275 13.14 
aa 217 §,822 12.6 88,767 15.25 
BUEAGOAS in ic cccecs 25 5,570 12.1 72,987 13.10 
Tennessee ........ 113 3,999 8.7 58,774 14.70 
| Err eee 206 3,291 7.1 55,682 16.92 
All other states*... 84 1,701 3.7 23,519 13.83 
, ~* Includes Connecticut, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 


Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. 


Walnut. . 
From a standpoint of value walnut takes first rank; 


in quantity it comes last of the woods for which sepa- 
rate reports are made. Indiana continues the main- 
stay of the walnut trade, furnishing 24 percent of the 
41,490,000 feet. Missouri is the second heaviest con- 
tributor to the supply, Ohio is third and Kentucky 
fourth. Illinois comes first in point of average value, 
and Tennessee reports the lowest average value. 


* TABLE 32—curT OF WALNUT, BY STATES: 1907. 

No. of ° Average 

STATE. mills Ong meiy cent Total value 

report- B M.) distri- Value. per M 

ing. * bution. feet. 
United States.... 1,803 41,490 100.0 $ 1,796,756 $43.31 
0 yor 385 9,975 24.0 7,592 44.87 
CO eee 170 6,998 16.9 337,972 48.30 
C—O eee a 299 6,003 14.5 282,749 47.10 
Tennessee ........ 260 4,996 12.0 172,965 384.62 
J re 315 4,893 11.8 183,914 37.59 
eee 92 4,335 10.4 222,308 51.28 
All other states*... 282 4,290 10.3 149,256 34.79 





* Includes Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


Miscellaneous Woods. 


Of the minor woods, of which a total of 27,734,000 
feet was produced, cherry constituted 9,087,000 feet, 
the average value being $33.98. The report shows a 
production of 2,482,000 feet of buckeye, valued at 
$14.33 a thousand; 1,791,000 feet of persimmon, the 
average value being $26.33 a thousand; 755,000 feet 
of locust, valued at $23.02 a thousand; 661,000 feet of 
cucumber, valued at $21.68 a thousand; 536,000 feet 
of magnolia, valued at $11.12 a thousand; 469,000 feet 
of shittimwood, valued at $16.19 a thousand; 440,000 
feet of applewood, valued at $78.52 a thousand; 328,- 
000 feet of willow, valued at $14.80 a thousand; 297,- 
000 feet of hackberry, valued at $16 a thousand; 


260,000 feet of dogwood, valued at $19.70 a thousand; 
115,000 feet of alder, valued at $17 a thousand; 26,000 
feet of sassafras, valued at $13.11 a thousand, and 
2,000 feet of holly, at an average value of $10 a thou- 
sand. In addition was reported 10,485,000 feet of mis- 
cellaneous imported woods, at an average value of 
$104.28. 


TABLE 33- 


CUT AND VALUE OF MINOR SPECIES: 1907. 


Quantity 
STATE. (M feet Total PRODUCING STATES. 
B M.) Value. 
TS casas 27,734 $1,581,359 

| ae 9,087 308,824 West Virginia, Pennsy|- 
vania, New York and 
Michigan. 

Ee peer 2,482 35,575 North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Persimmon ...... 1,791 47,163 Arkansas, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. 

NS ee ere 755 17,382 Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Arkansas. 

Cucumber 661 14,328 West Virginia, Pennsy! 
vania and Ohio. 

Magnolia ... 536 5,432 Mississippi, Georgia 
and Texas. 

Shittimwood 469 7,689 Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

Applewood 440 34,550 Michigan, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. 

ee 4,845 lowa, Mississippi and 
Pennsylvania. 

Hackberry ....... 297 4,730 Missouri, Tennessee and 
Oklahoma. 

Dogwood ........ 260 5,120 Virginia and North Car- 
olina. 

Alder 115 1,950 Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 

Bemsetras ....... 26 341 Missouri, Virginia and 
Tennessee. 

I ahaa oayun 0:9, 00 2 20 South Carolina, 

Miscellaneous im 

ported woods...10,485 1,093,410 





PROMINENT LUMBERMEN INTERESTED IN A GREAT 


Apples from all parts of the world, including the best 
products of thirty-seven states in the Union, four provinces 


in Canada, England, Germany, France, Scotland, Wales, 
Denmark and Japan, will be displayed at the National 


Apple Show in Spokane, December 7 to 12, when judges of 
international reputation will distribute premiums aggregat- 
ing $35,000 to growers entered in the several hundred com- 
petitions. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president and manager of 
the Phoenix Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash., made 
the foregoing observation in the course of a chat the 
other day in Spokane with a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He is enthusiastic over the 
movement to popularize the apple as a food and fruit, 
and as vice president of the National Apple Show Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the board of trustees of that 
body, of which J. P. McGoldrick, president of the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Company, is also a member, he has 
accomplished things which augur well for the success 
of the festival. 

Mr. Van Dissel announces that there are thousands of 
entries for the magnificent prizes, which range from 
$1,500 for a carload of the best standard commercial 
apples to $5 for a plate of five apples. There are also 
individual prizes of $1,000 and $500 and fourteen acres 
of orchard lands, valued at from $750 to $2,500, with 
apple trees and perpetual water rights, also hundreds of 
trophies, medals, ribbons and diplomas. There will be 
5,000,000 apples on exhibit, occupying the 80,000 square 
feet of floor space in the new state armory and adjoin- 
ing buildings erected by the association, of which Louis 
W. Hill, head of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
is president, with Harry J. Neely, of Spokane, secretary 
and manager. Mr. Van Dissel said: 


President Roosevelt will formally open the exposition by 
telegraph from Washington, D. C., the morning of Decem- 
ber 7, as he is unable to be present in person, and this will 
be the signal for every mill and factory whistle and bells 
all over town to proclaim to the people that the chief execu- 
tive of the nation gives the enterprise his official sanction. 
The President has already indorsed it in personal letters 
and by directing the minister of agriculture and others to 
give it every assistance. 

Gov. Albert E. Mead, of Washington, and state officials 
of Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming and Utah 
and officials of several provinces in Canada, as well as 
representatives from Europe, will be in attendance. The 
Country Life Commission, appointed by President Roosevelt, 
and headed by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Ithaca, N. Y., aud 
the Washington. State Horticultural Association, of which 
H. M. Gilbert, of North Yakima, is president, will have 
sessions in Spokane during the week. 

Pomologists of international reputation will discuss sub- 
jects of worldwide interest and there will be demonstrations 
by domestic science departments of the Washington and 
Oregon state colleges and other state institutions in the 
Pacific northwest, also exhibitions of implements and appa- 
ratus used in orcharding. ‘There will also be demonstrations 
touching every branch of the apple industry and displays of 
byproducts. ‘The competitions are open to the world and no 
entry fee is charged, or are exhibitors required to pay for 
the space occupied by their exhibits. Another thing is that 
the fruit entered in the competition remains the property of 
the exhibitor. 

The primary purposes of this exposition, the first of its 
kind and scope in the world, are to show the value of the 
apple as a food and fruit, to demonstrate its manifold uses 
and byproducts and stimulate an industry which already 
means millions of dollars annually to the growers and 
handlers on this continent. It is proposed to create a 
greater demand by reason of the increased consumption of 
apples and encourage the growing of cleaner and better 
fruit and more of it. When this shall have been accomp- 
lished it is believed that the apple will occupy its rightful 
place among the staple commodities of the world. 


Mr. Van Dissel announced that a gold medal and $100 
will be awarded to the builder of a box, barrel or pack- 
age that is more practicable, economical and better 
adapted for shipping apples than those now in use. 
Special prizes of $175 each will be awarded for the 
best exhibits of two barrels or six boxes of apples of 
any variety from Canada or foreign countries, also from 
these groups of states: 

Middle west—lIllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 


gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Eastern—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Ver 
mont. 

Southern—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

There are also special prizes for exhibits from Wash 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Utah, Colorado, Wy 
oming and British: Columbia. 

Mr. Van Dissel added: 

Authorities on horticulture look upon the thousands of 


exhibits gathered together from all parts of the world as 
the last word in the present day development of the apple, 
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and, they say, it is one of the most important movements 
that has originated in the northwest. It is vital and, in 
fact, the really necessary conference of this kind that could 


have been called at this time. Radical changes in the cul- 
ture of apples on this continent are needed. There must be 
betterment of the general conditions of the commercial 
orchards, else in a few years the United States and Canada 
will be forced to import apples instead of sending them 
abroad as at present. The importance of this may be gath- 
ered from the statement that if it had not been for the enor- 
mous yields in the orchards of the Pacific and northwestern 
states and provinces this season a _ shortage of apples, 
approaching a famine, would have resulted. 

Apple growers with whom we have come into contact see 
more attractions in the National Apple Show than the 
premiums offered. From an educational viewpoint they 
believe it will prove its greatest success and without doubt 
the most important in the history of apple culture. It is 
believed, too, that this exposition will result in more people 
turning to orcharding and in that way much of the logged- 
off lands in the northwest will be utilized for orcharding. 
There will always be ready markets for the products of 
orchards. It will, in fact, never be possible for the growers 
to produce the quantity of first class apples requisite to 
meet the demand, which is increasing annually because of 
calls from England, Germany, France and other European 
countries, Australia, the Latin republic and the orient. 

Those familiar with the apple industry will recall that 
in 1896, the banner year in the history of that fruit in the 
United States, the total yield of the orchards was 69,070,000 
barrels, or 177,675,000 bushels. Hundreds of thousands of 


acres of land has been added to the apple producing area 
and methods of growing have vastly improved since then, 


APPLE EXHIBITION. 


yet the government reports for 1908 show that the aggre 
gate crop of all the states in the Union was not more than 
25,000,000 barrels or 62,500,000 bushels during the season 
just closed. The necessity for greater efforts in this impor 
tant industry must be apparent when the enormous decrease 
in production with largely increased acreage is taken into 
consideration, and we believe that proper appreciation of 
this fact by the growers of America will mean more new 
orchards and the better care of the older ones, not only on 
the Pacific slope but in all parts of America. 
OBB ABPBP PLL 
FOREST FAIR AT BILTMORE. 

A three days’ forest fair at the Biltmore Forest 
School, at Biltmore and Pisgah Forest, N. C., of which 
C,. A. Sehenck, Ph. D., is director, was announced to 
begin Thanksgiving day, Thursday, November 26. A 
large number of prominent visitors interested in for 
estry were scheduled to be present and the members 
of the forest school and employees of the forest de 
partment were on hand to serve as guides and hosts. 

Among those present was J. E. Defebaugh, editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who was there to study the 
Biltmore forest. A series of articles on ten years’ 
forestry work on the Vanderbilt estate will appear 
shortly in this publication: 

The program announced was as follows: 


Thursday, November 26-—Excursion, in carriages, over 
the Biltmore estate, leaving Biltmore village at 9:30 a. m. 
Inspection of various forest plantations (500 acres) re 
planted in white pine, yellow pine, ash, maple, oak, chestnut, 
hemlock, poplar and walnut, made between 1889 and 1905. 
Study of planting operations in actual progress. 

Thanksgiving invocation in one of the finest plantations. 

Lunch in the woods. 

Drive through natural second growth of yellow pine (ten 
to twenty years old) obtained by successive cuttings on 
several hundred acres of woodlands; through thinnings and 
through improvement cuttings in course of progress ; through 
compartments treated as hardwood coppice under pine stand 
ards ete. 

At each site the director will explain the situation and the 
purpose in view, silviculturally as well as financially, and 
the means adopted to reach the desired ends. 

Evening, 8:30-—-Gala dinner at Battery Park hotel. 

Friday, November 27-——-Excursion, in carriages, over the 
Liltmore estate, leaving Biltmore village at 9:30 a. m. 
Visit Biltmore herbarium, Biltmore nurseries, afforestations 
on Coxehill, Biltmore dairy, Biltmore pig farm, Biltmore 
poultry farm. 

Study of seed regeneration of yellow poplar in compart 
ments 102 and 104. 

Lunch in the woods. 

Trip to plantations of 1899 (pine, white pine, locust, 
cherry, walnut, sugar maple, basswood, oak), also to those 
of 1907 and 1908. 

In the evening at 8:30—'Possum hunt .on the Biltmore 
estate, barbecue and rejoicing. 

Saturday, November 28—Excursion by train to Pisgah for- 


_ est and in carriages to the mountain forests; study of the 





logging operations, and of the second growth obtained in 
primeval forests logged conservatively in 1895, 1896 and 
1897. 

Lunch in the lumber camps. 

Fishing and shooting contest in the afternoon. 

Pedestrians may ascend Mt. Pisgah (5,700 feet) at sun 
set, spending the night at the hunting lodge among the stars. 





FREE SAMPLE OF ROOFING YOU 
TO PAINT. 


The makers of Amatite roofing have 
goods very extensively, but the mineral surface proposi- 
tion is unfamiliar to many people who do not see how 
it is possible to make a flexible, pliable roofing with a 
surface of real stone. 

Any man will recognize that a mineral surface will 
wear longer, for instance, than a painted surface, but 
one has to see how Amatite is made to really appreciate 
its advantages. The manufacturers, therefore, distribute 
samples very freely, and a postal card addressed will 
bring a sample to the manufacturers’ nearest office. 
Address the Barrett Manufacturing Company, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Allegheny, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, Boston, London, Eng. 


DON’T HAVE 


advertised their 
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MANY OPINIONS ON HARDWOOD GRADING RULES. 


Expressions From Many Sources Presented at the Cincinnati Conference Indicate Great Variance of Opinion as to the Merits of Present National Inspection. 


The last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN con- 
tained a telegraphic report of the meeting held at the 
Havlin hotel, Cincinnati, Thursday, last week, under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. In 
that report, however, it was not possible to give space 
to the many expressions of opinion which are this 
week presented for the information of the trade. 

The call sent out by Secretary Sterrett, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, was addressed to hardwood concerns 
in all parts of the United States where the national 
rules are in use and a surprisingly large number of 
replies indicated a lively interest in the proposed 
revision of rules. The letter of invitation and the 
more important portions of replies received from 
prominent hardwood concerns, indicating their position 
in relation to the proposed reversion to the 1905 
grades, are here given: 

The Invitation. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 6, 1908.—Gentlemen: In 1905 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, in convention 
assembled at Buffalo, adopted rules governing the inspection 
of lumber and agreed that these rules should remain in 
effect until December 1, 1908. In violation of this agree- 
ment these rules were abrogated at Atlantic City in May, 
1907, and a new set of rules, radically different, made 
effective in December of that year. 

We as a club believe in the uniform inspection of lumber, 
and consider that as the 1905 rules were accepted and 
adopted by the trade both at home and abroad, we were 
nearer a truly uniform and national inspection under these 
rules than we have ever been. Despite the action of the 
association the 1905 rules remain the standard of inspec- 
tion and are insisted upon by the buying public. 

We believe that the 1905 rules were fair, just and equita- 
ble and that a serious mistake was made in changing them. 

We believe that the surest way of ultimately securing an 
inspection that will really be uniform is to reéstablish these 
rules, as experience bas proven their practicability and 
value, and allow them to remain in effect permanently or at 
least for a long period of time. 

With this end in view we have called a meeting of those 
interested in this subject to assemble at the Havlin hotel 
in this city Thursday, November 19, at 2:30 p. m. We cor- 
dially invite you to attend this meeting and welcome an ex- 
pression of your views. 

A postal blank is enclosed which we would be pleased to 
have you fill out and return by next mail, as we would like 
to know the number that will in attendance. If you wish 
hotel accommodations reserved please fill out the space 
allotted therefor and our entertainment committee will be 
glad to look after this for you. If unable to attend we 
would like to have an expression from you on the subject 
which the meeting will consider. Kindly use the space on 
the card prepared for this purpose. 

Hloping that you will be able to attend this meeting in 
person, we remain, yours truly, 

WiLL 8. Srerrerr, Secretary. 


Thinks Conference Inadvisable. 

BALTIMORB, Mp., Nov. 10.—As chairman of the committee 
on hardwood rules, to whom have been referred the various 
matters contained in the controversy between the National 
Ilardwood Lumber Association and the New York Lumber 
Trade Association and other eastern bodies, which recently 
met in conference at Philadelphia, your communication to 
the Lumber Exchange has been referred to me for a reply. 

We do not at this time think it advisable to meet in con- 
ference at Cincinnati, although we are in hearty sympathy 
with your circular so far as it pertains to the inspection 
rules of 1905, but it seems that we must deal with the condi- 
tions as we now find them, and that a conference over the 
1908 rules as adopted at Milwaukee last June would be 
devoid of any result whatever, for speaking as a member of 
the National association the rules in question could not be 
changed or amended until the next annual meeting in De- 
troit, and therefore any recommendations that we should 
make at this time could not be even considered until next 
summer. We are of the opinion that such a conference might 
tend to antagonize many of the western members and would 
be devoid of result so far as affecting the present business 
conditions. 

We are surprised to find in your circular no reference 
to the selling public. You say that “the rules of 1905 
remain the standard of inspection and are insisted upon by 
the buying public.” We have found, and that too very re- 
cently, that we are unable to buy lumber at wholesale on 
the rules of 1905 in many instances, especially where these 
rules are known, and it is but fair to admit that the manu- 
facturer should have a voice in the makeup of any rules 
which we or you may consider. We do not propose to go 
into any argument on the rules of 1908 but simply to assert 
that they are as equitable as we can expect from our view- 
point, and this opinion is based upon actual transactions 
and inspections made here and at other eastern points. 

We trust that the adjourned conference, which is to take 
place somewhere in the east this or next month, will be 
largely represented and such changes as we propose to ask 
for will be arranged, as we have already agrees to send dele- 
gates to this conference with the hope of bringing about the 
much desired “uniform inspection rules.” We ‘hardly think 
it necessary that we should be represented at your meet- 
ing. At our recent conference in Philadelphia there was 
not a single objection, so far as we heard, to the rules of 
1908 except from certain eastern retail associations and 
New York city, which, as you know, consume chiefly the 
high grade lumber, and so far as Cincinnati was concerned 
the rules seemed to be satisfactory on the high grades, but 
the low grades were not in accord with your wishes. 

Now this is about the case with Baltimore, which is a 
market for considerable low grade stuff from the Virginias, 
but how we can remedy this, except by uniformity, is quite 
beyond us. The price will regulate the stuff, call it what 
you please. Again, we think the grades are better than those 
made by the manufacturers’ association and we would be 
very unfair to expect those members of the National Hard- 
wood Association, who are manufacturers and who repre- 
sent a large interest in said association, to make rules be- 
yond what they are able to meet with the class of logs they 
manufacture. 

Again thanking you for your kind invitation and trusting 
that your conference may be successful so far as reaching 
some fair basis upon which we can confer at our next meet- 
ing, 1 remain, RicHanp W. PRICE, Chairman ete. 


Approves of Action. 

ELKHART, IND., Nov. 9.—I approve of your action in this 
matter and hope you will succeed in getting results in this 
matter. If you form a new association, adopting these rules 
as a basis, you can put me down as a member. 


Mistake Made in Changing. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 9.—In our opinion the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association has made a great mistake 
in the frequent changes and additions to the inspection 
rules and the greatest mistake of all in revoking the rules 
adopted at Buffalo, particularly so in view of the financial 
crisis in the following October. 





I desire to ask this question: How does our association 
expect to gain permanency to establish uniform inspection 
when it is constantly changing its rules, so that the trade 
and consumer are continually upset as to what these — 
are? It can never be done. This greatly hurts nationa 
inspection and helps every other kind. 

As a practical inspector, the writer realizes that national 
inspection as it exists today is not perfect, or as it existed 
prior to December 1, 1907. With a careful revision we be- 
lieve it could be made still more perfect. However, we do 
not believe that this is a wise thing to do, as almost every- 
one knows that the new inspection has not been accepted, 
and we do not believe it would be possible to sell a carload 
of lumber in this market on the new inspection. ‘ Therefore 
we would be heartily in favor of revoking the new rules 
and establishing the rules in effect prior to December 1, 
1907, which, as a matter of fact, are established, and passing 
a resolution that no changes shall be made in national 
inspection for at least ten years; and in this connection 
would say that some of the people who ardently advocate 
a change in the inspection rules every annual meeting, tend- 
ing to substitute lower grades for higher, seem to lose sight 
of the fact that this really gives them no advantage, for 
lumber almost always is bought on its intrinsic value, and 
if you sell clear lumber of any kind you will get a — 
price, and if it is all hearts you will get a low price; in 
other words,«the price of lumber is not satisfactory. It is 
governed by supply and demand, but the grading rules should 
be the same for at least a long enough period to have them 
recognized the country over and recognized as the only 
inspection rules. 

We believe the majority of the members will feel this way 
and we believe it will be better for everyone when a set of 
rules is uniform and recognized the country over as the 
only inspection rules on which lumber is shipped. 

We do not believe you can legislate value into the grade 
of lumber. For instance, if you go to put a percentage 
of No. 1 common into your 1s and 2s, or No. 2 common 
into No. 1 common, as was done in Atlantic City, you sim- 
ply hold down the market price of your lumber. It is im- 
possible to advance the price and lower the grade. When the 
grade is stationary it is understood and established. The 
grade of any kind of lumber will advance just as rapidly as 
the demand will stand. 


Commends 1905 Rules. 


Hinton, W. Va., Nov. 9.—We have never seen any rules 
that, in our opinion, were better adapted to the trade 
than those of 1905. We do not buy under any other rules 
and have never attempted to sell under any other and cer- 
tainly think it would be better for the interest of all con- 
cerned to make this the standard. 


Adheres to Old Rules. 


CuicaGco, Noy. 9.—In the very early part of this year we 
took this very question up with the association here, and as 
we found it would not do business on lines that we thought 
were fair and just to ourselves we resigned. Our trouble 
came about this way, we found we could buy all the lumber 
we wanted under the old National rules and we wanted to 
know in case we called for an inspector whether or not this 
inspector would be allowed to go out and inspect under the 
old National rules. They said positively “no,” unless the 
contract was made prior to these new rules going into effect ; 
so that under this ruling a membership in the association 
would be of no benefit to us and would act against us. We 
were therefore compelled to resign. We are heartily in 
accord with your membership that the old rules are the rules 
to govern and that the new rules are mixing matters to 
a very great extent, and should never have been adopted, 
more especially so considering the time that they were, and 
business conditions and all. Unfortunately, it would be 
impossible for one of our firm to be present at your meeting, 
having oth r matters that require our attention, but our sym- 
pathies are with you, and we hope you will have recognition 
from all over the country to the extent that you can bring 
pressure :to bear on the National association members to 
change their ideas and adopt the old rules. 


No Trouble Under 1905 Rules. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 9.—Our ideas are covered by 
letter sent to the National Hardwood Association, August 5, 
1908, copy of which we herewith enclose. Were it not that 
we are having an epidemic of fires in this city among the 
lumber yards—-at ours twelve special officers besides our 
three watchmen, who have all been sworn in and are all 
armed with instructions to shoot to kill and arrest after- 
ward—we would be glad to attend your meeting, which is 
in the right line and will be supported by every dealer of 
any standing in the east. The stand that the National 
Hardwood Association has taken is ridiculous, and on its 
gradings of 1907 it can neither sell to dealers nor will its 
qualities be accepted by consumers, so that, in our opinion, 
it will either have to sell according to rules of 1905 or go 
out of business. 

Letter times, we think, are coming for every one after 
this long depression. We are buying lumber in some quan- 
tities and have absolutely no trouble in placing our orders 
according to National hardwood rules of 1905, nor has any- 
body else. 


Old Rules Fair to All. 

NorFo_k, VA., Nov. 10.—I am heartily in sympathy with 
the movement to reéstablish the 1905 rules. We believe the 
1905 rules are perfectly fair to manufacturer, buyer and 
consumer alike, and we do not believe they should be changed. 


No Trouble Under 1905 Inspection. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 9.—We are glad to note that there 
has been a meeting called for November 19 for the purpose 
of reconsidering the rules last adopted by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. We have felt all along that 
the changes made were not as they should be. We were per- 
fectly satisfied with the 1905 rules, and since the rules were 
changed we have made all of our contracts with a strict 
understanding that we were to have the 1905 inspection, and 
have had no trouble in supplying our wants under these 
rules. 


Think New Rules Not Fair. 


Fatconer, N. Y., Nov. 9.—After the adoption of May 1907 
rules our concern ceased to continue its membership in the 
National Hardwood Association for the reason that we did 
not consider that the new rules were fair. 

We believe the rules of 1905 were fair and equitable to 
all concerned, and would be pleased to renew our member- 
ship in the above association under the same conditions 
which existed at that time. 


Want Old Rules Retained. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 9.—We are pleased that your 
Lumbermen’s Club has considered the advisability of taking 
up the inspection rules for discussion and we hope that it 
will lead to the reéstablishment of the 1905 rules, which we 
think are generally understood by all lumber concerns, and 
for the most, acceptable to all, and we agree with you, that 
for the best interests of us all, it would be well to keep these 
rules in effect for some time, or until we know that some- 
thing much better can be offered. ; 


Favor Reéstablishment of 1905 Rules. 


New York, Nov. 9.—We are heartily in favor of the 
national rules of 1905 being reéstablished, and should this 
matter be put to a vote or anything of that nature, we want 
to go on record as being in favor of the 1905 rules, and very 
much against rules of 1907. We wish to say further that 
the rules of 1905 were acceptable to the trade in this city 
and vicinity, and we find it impossible to sell any lumber 
under the 1907 rules, and we sincerely hope that you, or the 
Lumbermen’s Club, or the members that are acting with you 
will be able to reéstablish the 1905 rules. 


Still Using 1905 Rules. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 11.—We quite agree with you that 
the 1905 rules were fair, just and equitable, and it was cer- 
tainly a very bad mistake to have made a change in the 
rules at the Atlantic City meeting, after the association itself 
had agreed at\the Buffalo meeting that the 1905 rules were 
to remain in effect for three years, and it is this continual 
changing of the rules that has been one of the serious fea- 
tures of the association work; by all means we indorse the 
idea of reéstablishing the 1905 rules. We have been inspect- 
ing our lumber according to these rules anyway, and prac- 
tically every one has been doing the same thing, so there is 
no use of deceiving ourselves, and we might as well agree 
to that basis. 


Favor Uniformity. 

JERSEY Crry, N. J., Nov. 14.—We certainly are in favor of 
uniformity, but are not in favor of 1907 rules. We are in 
favor of 1905 rules, and regret that we are not able to 
attend the convention. 

The Metropolitan (New York district here, of which we 
are members) will be represented by several prominent mem- 


— and we trust that “uniformity on a fair basis” will 
result. 





Believe in 1905 Rules. 


_ HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Nov. 16.—We believe the associa- 
tions erred at Atlantic City in abrogating the 1905 rules by 
resolution before they bad something better to offer in the 
face of heavy protest, etc.; we believe in the 1905 rules 
with few slight changes. 

Hoping you will have a large attendance and it will be a 
great success, and that the different lumber associations will 
all get together on a just, fair rule, so it will. be, as we 
desire, national in scope. 


Dissatisfied with Changes. 


_ CurIcaco, Noy. 9.—We thank you for invitation to meet- 
ing to be held at the Havlin hotel, Cincinnati, 2:30 p. m., 
November 19, and the writer will endeavor to be present. 
The writer feels in accord with your sentiments in regard 
to 1905 rules and was dissatisfied with changes made at 
Atlantic City aud also at Milwaukee. 


Withdraws from National Association. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Noy. 10.—I heartily approve of your 
position and have withdrawn from the National Hardwood 
Association from the fact that it changed its rules twice 
since 1905 and the rules adopted at that time were to be left 
in force until 1908. 


Wish Return to 1905 Rules. 


POTTSVILLE, Pa., Nov. 11.—As it appears impossible to 
secure the sanction of the buyers in the several large cities 
to upprove and adopt the new rules effective December 1, 
1907, we believe it policy to return to the rules of 1905 
and placing these rules in effect four years longer. 


Rules of 1907 Not Accepted. 

NEW York, Nov. 9.—We entirely agree with the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati in its endeavor to secure uniform 
inspection of lumber, but we have some doubts as to the 
propriety of forming a new association to secure this result. 
The 1907 rules of the National Hardwood Association are 
not generally accepted, nor can we make sales or purchases 
in accordance with the rules of 1905 and have certificate 
issued by the National Hardwood Association. Something 
should be done to relieve the difficulty, as the question of 
inspection seems to be growing worse instead of better. 
We have experienced more trouble within the last six months 
than in any like period before. We hope an appeal to the 
total membership of the National Hardwood Association 
will meet with prompt response. Get the ideas of the men 
individually by correspondence and in this way see whether 
— can be done to relieve the trade from further 
trouble. 


Observe 1905 Rules, 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN., Nov. 9.—We have always observed the 
1905 National hardwood rules of inspection and are heartily 
in sympathy with your movement. We think these rules 
should be accepted and adopted throughout the country. 


Difficulty with New Rules. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 11.—We are heartily in favor of 
the 1905 rules, as we had some difficulty this season with 
the new rules, and we certainly shall not contract for any 
more hardwood lumber with parties that will not allow 
inspection under the rules of 1905. We believe that the 
rules of 1905 are fair and just and ought to be placed in 
effect permanently for a long period of time. 


Buffalo Favors Present Rules. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The Lumbermen’s Club, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio—Gentlemen : Your several invitations of 
the 6th inst, to individual firms of this market to attend a 
meeting called by you to be heid in your city on the 19th 
inst. have been referred to this association for reply. 

We note from your communication that the object of said 
meeting is to “reéstablish” the 1905 rules of inspection of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and as this 
market went on record unanimously some time ago, adopting 
the present rules, which went into effect August 1, 1908, we 
do not feel that under the circumstances we would be inter- 
ested in the meeting you have called as above. 

We rote that your club believes in the uniform inspection 
of lumber, which spirit we feel pervades each and every 
manufacturer and dealer of lumber, but we can not conceive 
how this can be accomplished with each individual market 
trying to get up a set of rules to suit the whims or pecu- 
liarities of that particular market. 

Prior to the Milwaukee meeting this exchange devoted a 
large amount of time in formulating recommendations for 
changes in the rules to bring the 1905 and 1907 rules up to 
date, having in mind at the time that we were not the only 
market to satisfy, but that the manufacturers throughout 
the land and all markets were entitled to proper considera- 
tion, and that in the end the National association must neces- 
sarily adopt inspection rules that would meet the approval 
of all markets or interests as nearly as possible. 

While we were not able to secure the adoption of all the 
changes we suggested, we feel that we received reasonable 
consideration, and that more changes were made upon our 














































































































you will feel as we do, that you should stand by the Na- 
tional association, and if you find some items in the 1908 
rules that are radically wrong, let us know what they are 
and perhaps we can help you to get the changes you want 
at our next national meeting. Yours very truly, 
HARDWOOD LUMBER EXCHANGE, 
By Frank A. Beyer, President. 


Regret Opposition. 

Nov. 11, 19 W. S. Sterrett, Secretary—Dear Sir: Re- 
plying to Aang pret letter of time 6th inst., we thank you 
tor the invitation to attend your meeting on the 19th inst. 
to discuss the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, but regret to say that it is not possible for either 
member of our tirm to be present. 

In reference to our views on this matter, which you re- 
quest us to give, we would say that it is with a great deal 
of regret that we see the lumbermen of Cincinnati opposing 
the 1908 rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. Personally, we believe that the 1908 rules are in many 
respects superior to the 1905 rules, but apart from this we 
feel most deeply that any movement to force back the Na- 
tional association to the rules of 1905 should be made within 
our Own membership and that our members should loyally 
abide by the action of our National association and not join 
their influence with other concerns, many of whom are not 
members of our association, in opposing the action of our 
conventions. 

We very much fear that this movement will put back the 
cause of a National inspection as if the 1905 rules are re- 
turned to it will undoubtedly force out of our association 
some of the largest manufacturers of hardwoods in this 
country. 

Vlease understand us te mean, not that we are opposed 
to a full discussion of the subject of inspection, because we 
believe that the inspection rules are a subject always open 
to discussion and should be made to conform with the con- 
ditions surrounding the production of hardwood lumber, but 
we think that this importalnt matter, which is of vital im- 
portance to the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
should be discussed within its own membership and whatever 
changes in the rules are determined necessary by the ma- 
jority of our members should be loyally carried out by the 
entire asscciation as long as they remain members of the 
association. 


1908 Rules Right. 

Nov. 11, 1908.—Will S. Sterrett, Secretary—Dear Sir: Re- 
plying to the circular letter of the Lumbermen’s Club under 
date ot November 6 regarding inspection rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association: We believe that the 
rules adopted at the convention in Milwaukee last May are 
nearer right for national use than any that have yet been 
promulgated, as they represent the latest consensus of 
thought on the matter and are satisfactory to a larger pro- 
portion of the lumber interests than any former rules. 

We believe and urge upon the serious consideration of the 
club and all lumbermen that it is not so important what 
rules are adopted as to have those which are adopted remain 
permanent and without change for a long term of years, so 
that a standard of inspection shall be established and the 
lumber people become thoroughly educated to it. 

We further beiieve that if there are any inequalities in 
the rules last adopted, they can be overcome by adjusting the 
price for the particular grade in which the inequalities occur 
in accordance therewith. 

We have no objection, ourselves, to the rules of 1905, but 
inasmuch as the rules have been changed twice since then, 
we deprecate any further change, and sincerely hope that 
the result of your convention about this matter will be a 
decision in favor of a permanent continuance of the present 


rules. We firmly believe that this will be for the best 

interests of the hardwood lumber trade in the long run. 
Opposed to Rescinding 1908 Rules. 

Nov. 14, 1908.—The Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, Ohio— 


Gentlemen: We are strongly opposed to rescinding the Na- 
tional rules of 1908 and we are not at all in sympathy with 
your movement. The rules of 1905 were withdrawn at the 
annual meeting by the consent of the majority of the mem- 
bers present, voting, and we believe it is the duty of all the 
members to abide by the actions of the majority. 

We do not believe your action will have any weight except 
to make your club unpopular in the eyes of a majority of the 
lumbermen in the country and most certainly in the eyes of 
all hardwood lumber manufacturers. We are selling every- 
thing on the 1908 rules and do not find anyone opposed to 
them except an occasional dealer who wants to mix in a 
percent of undergrade stock and bill it as the next highest 
grade. If there are any further changes made in the Na- 
tional rules we will withdraw from the association. 

In all 279 replies were received, and as stated last 
week, forty-eight concerns placed themselves on rec- 
ord as favoring the present rules. Forty-nine refused 
to commit themselves, while 173 favored the readop- 
tion of the 1905 rules, and the letters which have been 
reprinted in part or in whole are indicative of the 
views of members of the National association and 
other large producers and wholesalers of hardwood on 
both sides of the controversy. 

Among the speakers in the meeting there seemed to 
be practically none who favored the present. rules. 
Chairman Moffett said: 

Our concern has not had an inquiry based upon the 1908 
rules. We do not use the National association in Cincinnati 
as much as many others in this room do, but it is certainly 
necessary to have a uniform inspection. It seems to me 
that the National association must listen not alone to the 
man who produces lumber, but also to those who consume it. 
We can not force inspection on any portion of the country 
against its will. I believe that you will concede that we 
must come to a uniform inspection and to do, that we must 
all concede something. The 1907 rules were passed to pacify 
one section of the country only. These letters and this meet- 
ing show that the majority of the hardwood people of the 
United States want a different basis of inspection—a square 
deal. The association which gives us this will be the one 
to survive. 


W. H. Bennett said: 


We can sell our lumber only on the basis of the 1905 rules. 
We can not dictate to the buyer. If we do not want to sell 
him what he wants we can keep the lumber. There is a 





lowed Mr. Bennett and said: 


It seems to me that Mr. Bennett has hit the nail on the 
head. It is a question whether we wish to maintain the 
grade and change the price to suit the demand or whether 
we wish to fix the price and accommodate the grade to the 
demand. The main thing, it strikes me, in the inspection 
of lumber is to have a permanent standing and to have 
inspection rules in effect long enough so that everyone in the 
trade can become thoroughly posted and know just what the 
grades are. If there is a scarcity the price will increase to 
take care of it. Much of the difficulty which has been expe- 
rienced has been caused by manufacturers of lumber cutting 
timber which is not suitable for lumber. The new rules 
permit of a large percentage of short lengths which are ot 
no use to the consumer. If the manufacturers make that 
kind of lumber they should make it a special grade and seek 
consumers who are able to take care of their product. 


M. Overstreet, of Louisville, 


About all that I can add to what has been said is that we 
feel that the 1905 rules are satisfactory. It would be an 
easy matter for almost any of us to take some particular 
part of these rules and suggest a change that would suit us 
better, but mainiy they are satisfactory to everyone. If we 
have a set of rules that we can abide by for some definite 
time it will prove to the best interests of all of us. 


W. E. Hoshall, of 


The 1905 rules were not satistactory to some of us and 
the 1908 rules are not either, but at any rate we want 
harmony. One thing I can say and that is that we believe 
Cincinnati furnished the best president the National Hard 
wood Lumber Association ever had. ‘The association has 
needed Cincinnati all along and Cincinnati needs the associa- 
tion. Let us do the best we can to support the association 
until we can find something better. 


said: 


Eola, La., was the next speaker: 


F. E. Brown, of Nashville, said: 

We prefer the 1905 rules. ‘They are 
and thoroughly satisfactory to the 
not been able to sell any 


easily understood 
trade. In fact, we have 
lumber under the new rules. 

The next speakers, each of whom briefly stated his 
reasons for preferring the 1905 inspection, were C. O. 


Shepherd, representing the New York Lumber Trade 
Association; A. R. Humble, of Somerset, Ky., and W. 
Hay, of Cincinnati. 


James Buckley, of Brookville, Ind., said: 

I am for harmony, but you are anulee along the lines 
that you are going to make a division between manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Our association is composed of wholesalers 
and manufacturers. If you can get the manufacturers and 
the wholesalers together and have harmony it will be all 
right. If you do not you must have two associations. Let 
us try to get together on some basis that will be right and 
best for both parties. ° © 


Waldron Williams, representing the New York Lum 
per Trade Association, said: 

When the change was made in grading rules in 1907 the 
National association lost its prestige in the east. We for- 
mulated a set of rules as a consequence,‘ called the north- 
eastern rules, which we have been using since that time. 
The 1905 rules are generally admitted to be good, safe and 
honest grades and just as fair to the manufacturer as to 
the wholesaler or consumer. Liverpool adopted the 1905 
rules for five years. ‘The London people say they are good 
enough for them and the same sort of action has been taken 
at Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam etc. I say, therefore, let 
us get together and see whether we can not adopt these rules 
and yet leave them in the hands of the National association. 


A. B. Ohio, said: 


The most desirable thing in connection with the manufac- 
ture of lumber today is to have grades that anyone can 
understand. We all know that inspectors—some of them at 
least—are not any too bright. In fact, there are some of 
them are a little dull. Therefore, rules can not be made too 
plain, so as to make it possible for the inspector to inspect 
according to the rules. The desirable thing about the 1905 
rules is that they are plain and understandable. When a 
rule says that lumber shall be inspected from the poor side 
that is easy to understand. When it says that lumber shall 
be inspected from the worst side, but the other side shall be 
taken into consideration, that is not easily understood. Un- 
der the existing rules it is difficult for even bright people 
to understand some things, and this is a very objectionable 
state of affairs in the lumber business. ‘The way to get the 
values for lumber is to yet it on a fair, honest grade, and 
ask your price. When a consumer buys a clear board he 
wants a clear board. As to this matter of small timber 
there is no excuse for lowering your grades. It might offer 
an excuse for reducing sizes in some instances, but that is 
about all. It looks to me, Mr. Chairman, as if the trouble 
today exists largely because of the fact that so many are 
desirous of maintaining harmony. Consequently they have 
agreed to things they ought not to have agreed to simply 
in the interests of harmony. It looks to me as if the intex- 
ests of manufacturers of lumber as well as the interests of 
consumers, wholesalers and large retail dealers ought to be 
mutual and this gathering ought to be able to bring about 
some results. We are prepared to do our share. 

*atrick Moore, another member of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association’s delegation, spoke briefly 
in favor of the 1905 rules, after which W. E. Delaney, 
of Cincinnati, representing the Kentucky Lumber 
Company, which is a member of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, but not 
of the National association, was called upon. Mr. 
Delaney’s remarks were based upon his position as a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Association and he was 
inclined to take issue with some of the statements 
which had been made in the meeting, although he did 
so modestly and with the statement that his company 
believed the manufacturers’ rules to be the best in 
existence and would continue to remain a member 
of that association until something better was devised. 

Practically everyone present was called upon and 
most of those who responded and who have not been 
quoted, simply expressed their approval of the 1905 


Ideson, of Norwood, 
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po L. Case, Flemington, N. J. 

Charles Este Co., Philadelphia. 

William Breen’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reliance Manufacturing Co., Winchester, Ky. 

Rode & Horn, Brooklyn. 

FF. W. Black Lumber Co., Chicago, Il. 

kx. O. Shepherd Lumber Co., New York city. 

Meisel-Danowitz Lumber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charleston Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va. § 

Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. { 

Allen Lumber Co., Middlesboro, Ky. 

The McCabe Lumber Co., Newport, Tenn. 

The Kyle Lun Jer Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

Anguera Lumber Co., Chicago, ILL. , 

J. A. Walton, Winchester, Tenn. Ko 

Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., New Orleans, La. te 

Chandler Manufacturing Co., Long Branch, N. Y. Yy 

Keitz & Martin Lumber Co., Kermit, W. Va. 

Kentucky Hardwood Flooring Co., Louisville, Ky. he 

Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago, Il. e 

Forest Lumber Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 

George P. Morgan, Pennshaw, W. Va. 

S. J. Sutherland Lumber Co., New Orleans, La. 

Leatherwood Lumber Co., Morocco, W. Va. si 

Dana Lumber Co., Dana, W. Va. ot) 

Bruen & Morris, Madison, N. J. n 
Cc. Hull, Clinton, Conn. o 

I. Newton Rudgers Lumber Co., Montclair, N. J. t 

LD. L. Dewey Co., Hagerstown, Md. V 

G. N. Perley & Co., New York city. a 

The Diamond Lumber Co.. Wilmington, Del. 

Swain, Allcock & Swain, New York city. at 

‘The Hamilton Lumber Co., Paterson, N. J. if 

W. H. Lear, Philadelphia, Pa. d 

Saxton & Strong, Bristol, Conn. 

C. H. Shoemaker Lumber Co., Ocean City, N. J. t 

Dodger & Bliss Co., Jersey ¢ ‘ity, N. J. I 

Janovitch Calitiore Co., New Orleans, La. b 

The Lampson Lumber Co., New Haven, Conn. ( 

H. C. Brunson, Cumberland Falls, Ky. 

W. H. Woodbury, Bryson City, N. C. 

Harris-Woodbury Lumber Co., Bryson City, N. C. 

McClow Lumber Co., New York city. 

J. M. Sutton, New York city. 

I. H. & A. H. Chappell Co., New London, Conn. , 

Bemen & Verbaugh, Pittsburg, Pa. | 

Ransel Johnson, Clarksburg, Ry. Va. ' 

Maryville Planing Mills, Mars vine 

The Woodward Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 

Northrop Bros., Southport, ‘Tenn. 


Tenn. 


Wis. 


A. A. Lambe, Siler City, N. C. 
Doyle, Thompson & Co., New York city. 
M. W. Hart, Boston, Mass. 


Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn. 

The A. W. Burritt Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Cottrell Liftaber Co., Mystic, Conn. 

J. E. Smith & Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Davenport-Peters Co., Boston, Mass. 

Newhery & Babb, Millereek, W. Va 

The Tygarts River Lumber. Co., Millcreek, W. Va. 
If. Herrmann Liuiaber Co., New York city. 
Sanford & ‘Treadway, New Haven, Conn. 

Offutt & Lakin, Terra Alta, W. Va. 
J. A. Wickinson, Bristol, Tenn. 

J. U. Collier, Louisville & Nashville, 
Hugo Forchheimer, New Orleans, La. 
The Osborne & Marsellis Co., Montclair, N. J. 
Frank C, Starre, Baltimore, Md. 

G. EE. Smith, New York. 

KE. S. Bogges, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

. F. Cantield, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Kentucky. 


A. E. Huddlestun, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
B. K. & G. W. Stickle, Rockaway, N. 
J. W. Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. C. Moorhead Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 
py & Bugbee Co., Boston, Mass. 
/. G. Bennett Lumber Co., Camden, N. J. 
The. Edwards Lumber & Coal Co. ° Long Branch, N. J. 
The Getman & Judd Co., Stamford, Conn. 
A. M. Matthews & Co., Orange, N. d. 
J. A. Noone, New York. 
Ienglish Lumber Co., New York city. 
Magoverr & Bowen, New York city. 
hk. LB. Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. LD. Cook Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
The Prentice Co., .nglewood, N. J. 
I. R. Stevens, New York city. 
J. & S. S. Thompson, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Hi. Hirschberg, New York city. 
G. A. Farber, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dickson Lumber Co., Dickson, Tenn. . 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 
J. W. Romine Lumber Co., Parkersburg, We : 
W. A. Liller, Keyser, W. Va. 
Starr Lumber Co., Pennsboro, W. Va. 
bk. R. Spottswood "& Son, Lexington, Ky. 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Gamble Bros., Highland Park, 
ea Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

B. Chester, Brownsville, Tenn. 
sencbhianene Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va 
Iurnace Run Saw Mill & Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Forest Lumber Co., planing Pa. 
Varsons Lumber & Planin 4 Co., 
Cc. E. Crane, Clarksburg, W. 
The Brownlee- Kelly oe Detroit, Mich. 
Caldwell Lumber Co., Oil City, Pa. 
The J. Walter Wright ‘tlaaee Co., Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Hasken Lumber Co., South Pittsburg, Tenn. 
Clinch Valley Lumber Co., St. Paul, Va. 
Spahr & Roper, Asheville, N. C. 
U. P. Welling & Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 
Van Kuelin Wilkinson Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Barker Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
Piedmont Springs Lumber Co., Morgantown, N. C. 
The Hatch & Bailey Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 
J. B. Vannate & Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Tenafly Lumber Co., Tenafly, N. J. 
E. W. Ross, Jamestown, N. 
J. Hopper, Mill Creek, W. Va. "(Valley Bend Lumber Co.). 
—— Lumber Co., Parkersburg, =. Va. 

L. Murphy Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Veneer & Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Va. 
The Wood Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
W. A. Cool & Son, Clevelan hio. 
Woodstock Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Jacob Hofer, Pittsburg, Ky. 
W. A. Guyn, Ronda, ¢ 
Southern Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 
W. O. King, Chicago, Ill. 


Parsons, W. Va. 
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Kentucky Lumber & Tie Co., Jackson, Ky. 
John Hall, Charleston, W. Va. 

Cc. R. Hall Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Samuel H. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Coffin Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. R. Humble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 


Cincinnatians Who Responded. 


The ‘'Talbert-Zoller Lbr. Co. Charles F. Shiels & Co. 
The Pease Co. Standard Millwork Co. 
Gage & Possell. John Dulweber & Co. 
George Littleford. Duhimeier Bros. 

L. G. Banning. I. M. Asher Lbr. Co. 
B. A. Kipp & Co. Riemeier Lbr. Co. * 
Karrin-Korn Lbr. Co. Sterrett Lbr. Co. 
Graham Lbr. Co. lreiberg Lbr. Co. 
Bennett & Witte. W. H. & G. 8. Stewart. 
Wiborg & Hanna. k. E. Beck Lbr. Co. 
Mowbray & Robinson. Iilackburn & Bolser Co. 


Stearns Lbr. Co. 

T. P. Scott & Co. 
K. & P: Lbr. Co. 

Kentucky Lbr. Co. 
— 


Bayou Land & Lbr. Co. 

Ferd Brenner Lbr. Co. 

Queen City Lbr. Co. 

Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 
. B. Stone Lbr. Co. Cincinnati Poplar Co. 

J. W. Darling Lbr. Co. I’'rancke Lbr. Co. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett. James McEntee. 

Ault & Jackson. 


The Following Were Present. 


James Sherlock Davis, Patrick Moore, C. O. Shepherd, 
Waldron Williams, New York Lumber Trade Association. 
W. A. Bennett, Cincinnati. L. E. Brown, Nashville, Tenn. 
William L. Duhlmeier, Cin- Ferd Brenner, Cincinnati. 

cinnati. R. C. Witbeck, Chicago. 
Ek. M. Overstreet, Louisville, W. E. Hoshall, Bola, La. 

Ky. T. G. Caldwell, Chattanooga, 
A. Rh. Humble, Somerset, Ky. Tenn. 

T. P. Scott, Cincinnati. John Welsh, Buffalo, N. Y. 
IF. L. Scott, Cincinnati. R. J. Welsh, Buffalo, N. Y. 


T. J. Moffett, Cincinnati. 
G. C. Ault, Cincinnati. 
Charles Groves, Cincinnati. 


W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati. 
J. A. Bolser, Cincinnati. 
William B. Hay, Cincinnati. 

. M. Asher, Cincinnati. L. W. Radina, Cincinnati. 
W. 8S. Sterrett, Cincinnati. J. B. King, Cincinnati. 
Charles A. Elliott, New York. John P. Hanna, Cincinnati. 
George Hussey, Cincinnati. R. D. Roberts, Livingston, Ky. 
KE. R. Bradley, Cincinnati. H. C. Jacoby, Hamilton, Ohio. 
LB. A. Kipp, Cincinnati. George Morgan, Cincinnati. 
James Buckley, Brookville, R. L. Gilbert, Cincinnati. 

Ind. Lelang G. Banning, Cincin- 
Harry A. Freiberg, Cincinnati. nati. 
B. Fk. Dulweber, Cincinnati. John Slonicker, Cincinnati. 
J. W. Graham, Cincinnati. A. B. Ideson, Norwood. 
Cliff 8S. Walker, Cincinnati. E. Robinson, Cincinnati. 


W. E. Delaney, Cincinnati. Tr. W. Keeveny, Cincinnati. 
W. W. Stone, Cincinnati. C. F. Korn, Winton Place. 
W. Thomas Johnson, Cincin- E. L. Edwards, Dayton, Ohio. 
nati. Wallace D. Wolfe, Cincinnati. 
W. E. Heyser, Cincinnati. L. B. Elswick, Cincinnati. 





MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


Southern Export Outlook by an Expert—Recreants Set Many Fires in Quaker City—Western Lumbermen Want Interstate Commerce Act Amended 


LUMBERMEN AT THE CAPITAL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Noy. 18.—George 8. Gardiner, of 
Kastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., drifted around 
to Washington early in the week after a visit to New 
York city and other eastern points, attracted here by the 
hearing scheduled for Friday next. Mr, Gardiner spoke 
confidently of the export outlook for southern manufac- 
turers. He said: 


Timbers from the Gulf have advanced $4 to $5 a thou- 
sand since last summer and prime and saps are up a dollar 
or two; on South American and general schedules 1 am 
not advised. I think that conditions are improving on the 
other side and that the improvement is being reflected on 
this side, not radically but slowly. Hard times have pre- 
vailed in Germany and England and that, of course, has been 
a factor in the situation. 

Lumbermen of our section are optimistic as to the prob- 
able action of Congress on the tariff. They discredit any 
idea that a radical, if any, reduction will be made in the 
duty on foreign products in lumber. 

They are also hopeful for domestic trade of the near fu- 
ture. The railroads are beginning to buy material and the 
prospects are regarded as fair, with no tremendous demand 
but a steadily improving inguiry, and the beiief prevails in 
our section that prices will hold about as they are until 
spring. 

In Eehalf of Shingle Manufacturers. 

John MeMaster, of Seattle, of the John McMaster 
Shingle Company, that city, with mill at Kenmore, 
Wash., registered at the New Willard on Wednesday. 
Mr. McMaster has been manufacturing shingles twenty 
years in Washington; he sent over the Northern Pacific 
the first carload of shingles that that road carried east, 
knew whereof he spoke and expressed it frankly, reflect- 
ing the sentiments of Washington shingle manufactur 
ers generally, in this way: 


We feel that to remove the tariff would ruin our business ; 
there is no doubt of that whatever. We have to compete 
with the British Columbia side, particularly its oriental 
labor and cheap stumpuge. 1 estimate that the British Co- 
lumbians’ stumpage does not cost them, approximately, over 
25 percent of what we have to pay, and their labor does 
not cost them over 3v percent of what ours does. 

Anything that would strike a blow at the shingle industry 
would affect Washington materially. Eighty to 90 percent 
ot the money expended in our business is circulated right 
within the state and that circulation would be withdrawn 
entirely with the remeval of the duty, which would mean 
he closing down of the shingle mills. We have had an 
idvance in freight rates this year and removal of the duty 
vould be an additional blow to the industry which would 

ev beyond its ability to stand. 


From the North Cafclina Trade. 
R. H. Morris, of Norfolk, Va., secretary of the North 
arolina Pine Association, Incorporated, arrived in ad- 
ance of the delegation from that organization, which 
is expected to follow soon. On the cause for the present 
inigration of lumbermen to Washington Mr. Morris said: 


The feeiing with us is that we have not sufficient duty ; 
he $2 is not enough. Four dollars would be nearer right, 
verything considered, than the present duty. Our position 
s this: With the complete reversal of the quality of our 
ogs we are getting 70 percent of coarse lumber, whereas a 
ew years ago we were getting 60 percent or more of the 
pper grades, ones and twos. We had an instructive expe- 
lence back in 1892 or ‘93, when there was no tariff on 
unber, when the output of coarse lumber was less than 

is now-—a wide depression in business largely because of 
ick of protection, preventing our getting into territory 
vhere we had to meet the competition of the lower grades of 
umber from Canada. We want no repetition of that expe- 
ience. 

Now, with the growing prospects for good business, to 
eneounter the elimination of the duty would mean untold 
demoralization and loss. A large number of mills would 
lave to go out of business, bearing in mind the excess coarse 
product from the present run of logs. 





WASHINGTON A STATE OF GREAT INTEREST. 


Washington is a state of great interest to lumber- 
nen. It at present leads the country in the manu- 
facture of lumber. It is recognized also as one of 

he greatest sources of supply of the future. Next 
ear the state is to be exploited in a great exposition 
t Seattle, and in view of the interest that attaches 

‘o this exposition and to the state itself a particu- 
larly pleasing announcement is that the bureau of 
statistics at the Washington state capitol, at Olympia, 
lias prepared a book of 300 pages entitled, ‘‘The State 
of Washington; Its Resources, Natural, Industrial 
and Commercial,’’ and that it will be sent to anyone 
who requests it without other formality or expense. 

it gives every kind of information desired by 
tourists, sportsmen, businessmen, manufacturers, 
laborers and farmers—indeed, anyone who is inter- 
ested in the growth and material and natural welfare 
of a great state. 

Washington’s timber, its loggedoff lands, its water 
Supply and water power, have all received the fullest 
attention, The transportation features, by water and 
rail, are adequately covered, and statistical summaries 





concerning markets are given that will be of value 
to anyone desiring to obtain a complete idea of this 
great commonwealth. 

Each county is shown by chart and the book is 
profusely illustrated with halftones. The statistical 
appendix gives land valuations, assessments and tax 
rates, the distribution of government and state lands, 
figures relating to the lumber industry and shipments 
by rail and water outside the state, as well as other 
details of the most vital interest. 





THE LUMBER SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Bancor, ME., Nov. 24.—Secretary L. Ashton Thorp, 
of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, has 
sent to the members throughout New England a letter 
containing information in relation to the lumber situa- 
tion and the market. In this letter Mr. Thorp says: 


Replies to a circular of inquiry addressed to the members 
of the association to ascertain the increase or decrease, if 
any, in the cut, and the amount of lumber on the stick at 
present as compared with the amount a year ago, have been 
duly received from shippers all over New England, who are 
truly representative of the lumber industry. Following is a 
tabulation of the returns: 

Amount of lumber cut and sawed from July 1, 
ey, OO Dele By Bs bo 6nn00s6ecen cexes nace 126,895,500 


Amount of lumber on the stick, July 1, 1907..... 87,913,619 
Amount of timber cut and sawed from July 1, 

Pes Ce SE Bg. BES W555 0 a 000 40509 000% 131,921,513 
Amount of lumber on the stick, July 1, 1908. ....113,506,377 
Advance in cut of 1907-08 above 1906-07........ 5,026,013 
Increase in amount of lumber on the stick above 

DEE Rica ans ddestnsedieedt stiha skew ean 25,592,758 


It will be noted that the amount of timber cut in 
1907-08 shows an increase over the previous year of 
39-10 percent, while the amount on stick July 1, this 
year, is larger by 25,592,758 feet, or 291-10 percent, 
than on July 1, 1907. 





A CHANGE IN PRODUCT. 


Prior to October, 1908, a great many manufacturers 
of yellow pine in the south devoted their attention 
almost exclusively to turning out railroad material. 
The cessation of buying by the railroads for twelve 
months was a severe blow to these operators. A case 
in point is found in the business of the C. L. Gray 
Lumber Company, of Meridian, Miss. This concern 
had made a specialty of timbers, joists, factory floor- 
ing.and railroad material. Owing to the letup in the 
demand for such products it turned its attention to 
other classes of trade and during the last year has 
secured a satisfactory list of customers in the north 
and west and the company is beginning to think that 
the change was a good thing. The management is 
very proud of its new friends in the trade and be- 
lieves that its old customer will come back when buy- 
ing becomes more general. The C. L. Gray Lumber 
Company is the heaviest shipper of yellow pine in 
that part of the state. It lately has started two new 
mills and is holding back its stock until it rounds 
into good shape with a view of taking advantage of 
the improvement in prices which is confidently ex- 
pected by every southern pine manufacturer. 





INCENDIARISM AMONG PHILADELPHIA LUM- 
BER YARDS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 23.—A statement has been 
compiled by E. A. Lightner, of the Lumber Insurers’ 
General Agency, regarding the recent fires in the lum- 
ber plants at Philadelphia and is given herewith: 


The lumber plants largely in the vicinity of North Phila- 
delphia have been the object of a fiendish incendiary since 
the last week of October, fires having occurred on the follow- 
ing plants: 

October 24—Jesse Lukens & Co., retail yard. 

October 24—Joseph H. Collins & Son, retail yard. 

October 25—Estate of Elwood Allen, retail yard and 
planer. 

, November 2—R. A. & J. J. Williams, retail yard and shed. 

November 5—Improved Moulding Manufacturing Company, 
moulding mill. 

November 6—Frank C. Snedaker & Co., planing mill and 
yard. 

"November 10—Charles IF’. Felin & Co. 

November 11—-Fritz & La Rue, hardwood flooring factory. 

November 12—Camden Ship Building & Repair Company, 
planing mill and machine shop located at Camden, N. J., 
across the river. : 

The total loss on the above is estimated at $365,020. The 
Lukens, Allen, Williams, Improved Moulding Manufacturing 
Company and the Camden Ship Building & Repair Company 
losses were practically total. The Snedaker and Felin fires 
were caught in their incipiency. Indeed, in the case of the 
former the night watchman saw the firebug leap over the 
back fence at the same time he discovered a blaze starting 
in a pile of lumber. The watchman promptly put out the 
fire but it was then too late to discover the firebug, who was 
well escaped by this time. Strict precautions have been 
taken by most of the lumbermen throughout the city and 


TO THE LUMBER TRADE 


the police department has given good aid Lumbermen's 
Exchange has offered a speciai reward of *.,000 for evi- 
dence leading to the apprehension of the e! ig. 

The lumber trade insurance organizativns have alwuys 
been popular in Philadelphia, and as soon as it was dis- 
covered that a firebug was evidently at work a number 
of these companies promptly investigated the fire protec- 
tion and service of the watchman at each yard. 

A novel and commendable menns of cooperating with 
the lumber trade was adopted by the Lumber Insurers’ 
General Agency, of 84 William street, New York, 
managers of the Lumber Insurance Company, of New 
York, the Adirondack Fire Insurance Company and the 
Toledo Fire & Marine Insurance Company. Every lum- 
ber yard was visited and the private fire protection and 
watchman service carefully checked. It was found that 
practically every lumberman had at least one special 
watchman. Where time clocks were not being used on 
the large yards an arrangement was made whereby the 
owners were enabled to secure standard clocks at special 
rates. ‘In the case of the smaller yards, recognizing that 
the clock was needed only pending the apprehension of 
the firebug, the Lumber Insurers’ General Agency 
bought a supply of Newman clocks, which were loaned 
to the owners. All these have been installed and will 
be carefully used by the owners until the trouble is over. 
This practical means of the trade insurance companies to 
assist in preventing further fires is a precedent well 
worth noting. 

A number of arrests have been made but no confes- 
sions have been secured. 





EXCEPTIONAL SHOWING IN SHOE MERIT. 


One big industry that made its business grow and 
expand during the last year of business depression, while 
many others in the same line diminished their output 
or were at a standstill, is the Mayer Boot & Shoe Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., one of the largest, if not the 
largest, shoe establishments in the northwest. The com- 
pany just closed its fiscal year and reports an increase 
in sales over the corresponding period of last year. This 
exceptional showing is in itself a strong recommendation 
for the merit of the Mayer shoes and is attributed to the 
fact that Mayer shoes have become universally and popu- 
larly known as ‘‘shoes of quality.’’ 

The leading brands are ‘‘ Honorbilt,’’ fine shoes for 
men; ‘‘Leading Lady,’’ fine shoes for women; 
‘*Yerma,’’ cushion shoes for both men and women, which 
are especially adapted for people troubled with tender 
feet; the ‘‘ Martha Washington’’ comfort shoes, which 
have met with exceptional favor, and the ‘‘ Special 
Merit’’ school shoes, a seamless school shoe of long 
durability. In addition to these brands the Mayer Boot 
& Shoe Company makes a complete line of every day and 
Sunday shoes for all purposes. 





WESTERN MANUFACTURERS WANT INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE ACT AMENDED. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 21.—Agitation for the enact- 
ment of an amendment to the interstate commerce act 
whereby the Interstate Commerce Commission may, at 
its discretion, upon proper complaint, suspend tariffs 
and investigate advances in freight rates as to their rea- 
sonableness before they become effective, has been 
revived by the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and a delegation that waited 
upon Senator Charles N. Fulton before his departure for 
Washington last Sunday secured the assurance that 
he would again present the amendment for adoption at 
the coming session of Congress. The initiative in con- 
nection with this amendment was taken by the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association several 
months ago in adopting the first resolution favoring this 
amendment. To keep the matter constantly before the 
public the association is now distributing inserts of the 
following text: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IS POWERLESS 
TO PREVENT IMPOSITION OF UNJUST RATES 
UNTIL TARIFFS ARE FILED. AMENDMENT 
TO HEPBURN LAW IS ENDORSED. 

EXTRACT FROM THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION SUB- 

MITTED TO CONGRESS, 

That when an advance in rates or a change in any regu- 
lation or practice is attacked by complaint to this commis- 
sion, the commission shalf have the power, at its discretion, 
after notice to and hearing of the parties, to prohibit the 
taking effect of the advance or change until the matter has 
been finally heard and determined. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS’ ASSOCIATION HELD AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., OCTOBER 8 TO 12, 1907. 

The commissioner from Oregon argued that the people of 
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the northwest were convinced that one glaring defect in 
the Hepburn law had come to view. ‘This is that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is powerless to prevent the 
most unjust rate imaginatle from being put into effect for a 
considerable period of time before decision can be had as to 
its reasonableness. The experience in his part of the country 
was such as to indicate that this power may be used on the 
part of carriers to an extent to paralyze sections of the 
country. He proposed an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce law, which the convention finally indorsed in the fol- 
lowing form: 

No increase of an interstate rate, or discontinuance of a 
rate effecting an increase, should be permitted without op- 
portunity to protest being afforded, and upon hearing and 
determination as to reasonableness when objection is made, 
in advance of the new rate becoming effective. 

Write and ask your representatives in Congress to work 
for amendment S. B. 423 and insure its passage by both 
houses during the session which closes March 4, 1909. 


Copies of these can be had from Secretary Wastell. 





LAKE STATES CONFERENCE TO MEET. 


The second meeting of the Lakes States Conference 
of those interested in forestry and its allied questions, 
such as timber taxation, protection against forest fires 
and the use of waste state lands, will be held at Madi- 
son, Wis., December 9 and 10._ There will be repre- 
sentatives present from Minnes®ta, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Ontario and Quebec and 
probably New York and Pennsylvania. An attempt 
will be made to outline legislation that will be uni- 
form in character, and that may be adopted by each 
of the individual states in the great lakes region. 





EASTERN LUMBERMEN AND RAILROAD OFFI- 
CIALS ON SOUTHERN TOUR. 

New Or.eans, La., Nov. 24.—Seven directors of the 
Mississippi Central railroad arrived in this city from 
Mississippi yesterday, having concluded an inspection 
of the company’s lines in that state. The party included 
F. L. Peck, of Scranton, Pa., president of the great rail- 
road enterprise, of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
and interested in a number of extensive lumber and coal 
enterprises; C. S. Woolworth, of Scranton, owner of more 
than 100 5 and 10-cent stores over the country and 
heavily interested in timber lands; J. N. Byers, of Buf- 
falo, contractor and timberland owner; 8S. H. Knox, 
wealthy business man of Buffalo, N. Y.; C. S. Weston, 
capitalist and banker of Scranton; John T. Porter, 
treasurer of the Mississippi Central and president of a 
large wholesale grocery company in Scranton; R. H. Hig- 
gins, of Harvey, Fiske & Co., New York city, fiseal 
agents for the Mississippi Central; R. K. Knox, vice 
president and general manager of the system; R. D. 
Reeves, of Hattiesburg, general freight agent; E. L. 
Peck, general manager of the Newman Lumber Com- 
pany, and C. I. Millard, of St. Louis, well known lum- 
berman, general sales agent for the Hattiesburg com- 
pany. On a special train the party has made the trip 
over the lines of the Mississippi Central and last Fri- 
day visited Gulfport to inspect the’ harbor and terminal 
facilities as guests of the Gulf & Ship Island manage- 
ment. Before returning to the north they will visit 
the Bogalusa plant of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company, in which a number of them are stockholders. 
Mr. Peck said he believed business conditions were im- 
proving the country over, and predicted that the next 
four years, under the administration of Mr. Taft, would 
be years of unexampled prosperity. 





OUTCOME OF OREGON LAND FRAUD. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 16.—The three defendants in 
the Los Angeles conspiracy case or timber land fraud 
in Curry county, Oregon, found guilty by a jury in the 
United States circuit court, were given jail sentences 
and heavily fined several days ago by Judge Wolverton. 
Four others indicted at the same time and who pleaded 
guilty were fined. 

William H. Smith, of San Francisco, was given the 
heaviest jail sentence and a fine because the court held 
that he had been one of the prime movers in organizing 
the conspiracy. He was sentenced to two years in the 
Multnomah county jail and to pay a fine of $5,000. 

Dr. A. H. Hedderly, of Los Angeles, was given six 
months in the county jail and ordered to pay a fine of 
$5,000. Dr. Hedderly was not in the company at the 
time of its organization, but the court held that after 
he had become connected with the concern he was well 
aware of the methods of carrying on its business. 

Richard Hynes, also of Los Angeles, was fined $2,000 
and a ninety days’ jail sentence. The court held he had 
assisted the others to carry on the fraudulent scheme 
and that he had sold stock in the company, which Judge 
Wolverton termed as a vicious plan of securing money. 

Mareus C. McLemore, counsel for the above defend- 
ants given jail sentence, immediately asked the court for 
a stay of execution and at the same time he gave notice 
of appeal. He was allowed sixty days in which to file 
a bill of exception to the sentence imposed by Judge 
Wolverton. Until they could make arrangements to give 
the additional bond which had been provided for by the 
court, Smith, Hedderly and Hynes were ordered into the 
custody of the United States marshal. 

Four others indicted at the same time and who 
pleaded guilty and were fined are as follows: William 
T. Kerr, fined $2,000, the court holding that while he 
had been one of the chief conspirators, together with 
Smith and Richard D. Jones, now dead, he had testified 
or confessed during the hearing and in a way aided the 
prosecution in the development of its case; Frank A. 
Sten and John R. Miller were fined $1,000 each; Ames 
8. Johnson, a former deputy United States commissioner, 
was fined $500, the court holding that he had allowed 
himself to be used by others, connected with a fraudu- 
lent scheme against the United States. 





FRANK PINKHAM A SUICIDE. 

The Tacoma Mill Company, of Tacoma, Wash., Tues- 
day of last week was advised of the death of Frank 
D. Pinkham, former cashier and bookkeeper of the 
company, who committed suicide at Louisville, Ky., 
where he had been living for about six weeks. Mr. 
Pinkham had been in the employ of the company for 
eight years and was one of the highest salaried men 
in his line in Tacoma. It is believed that the death 
of his wife nearly two years ago was responsible for 
his undoing. He is survived by one son. 





ORGANIZATION OF BIG MICHIGAN LUMBER 
COMPANY. 


Bay Crry AnD Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 23.—A deal in- 
volving an investment ultimately of approximately 
$1,000,000 was closed Friday night when a group of 
local and outside lumbermen formed the preliminary 
organization of the Michigan Lumber Company with 
a capitalization of about $500,000. The incorporators 
of the company are the W. H. White Company, Boyne 
City; James A. White, Buffalo, N. Y.; John Yuill, 
Vanderbilt, Mich.; W. D. Young & Co., Henry B. 
Smith, F. T. Woodworth, H. W. Garland and W. F. 
Jenniston, Bay City. 

The new company has bought the mill site of the 
Kern Manufacturing Company on the west side at Bay 
City, the mill of which was burned a year ago. This 
site is well adapted for manufacturing purposes, with 
a river front and lines of railway affording ample 
shipping facilities. 

‘rhe company will at once prepare to erect on this 
site a double band and timber resaw mill, lath mill, 
shingle mill, stave and heading plant and one of the 
largest salt manufacturing plants in this state; there 
are a number of salt wells on the premises. The saw 
mill is estimated to have a capacity of 25,000,000 feet 
annually and 20,000,000 shingles, besides lath, staves and 
heading. It is the intention of the company to utilize 
everything in the tree, and plans for a big auxiliary 
manufacturing plant to be operated in connection are 
being formulated. The company acquires from the 
W. H. White Company over 300,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood timber, besides pine and hemlock on lands lying 
east of the Michigan Central, Mackinaw division, in 
Otsego dnd Montmorency counties. The logs will be 
brought to Bay City by rail. 

James A. White will be president of the new company 
and F. T. Woodworth vice president and general man- 
ager. Mr. White will remove from Buffalo to Bay 
City. The machinery for the entire plant will be fur- 
nished by the Garland Manufacturing Company, of Bay 
City. 

This deal insures the bringing to Bay City of a larger 
quantity of timber to be worked up than has been 
calculated upon. In fact, a huge hardwood industry is 
being built up. The Richardson Lumber Company’s 
new mill, the two mills of the Kneeland-Bigelow Com- 
pany and the large W. D. Young & Co. plant all have 
stock enough to keep them in motion for years, while 
the Hargrave, Gates and Campbell-Brown Lumber Com- 
pany mills will be able to obtain logs for several years 
yet, and together with the new Michigan plant to be 
built and two or three others in tentative formation, 
will concentrate a big industry on the Saginaw river 
and give local lumbering interests a long lease of life. 
One advantage is that it is not necessary to erect refuse 
burners to consume the waste. There will be practically 
no waste, the greater portion of it being utilized in the 
manufacture of salt, and what remains will bring enough 
in the local market to pay the cost of freighting the 
logs to Bay City. 

Another deal of substantial proportions was closed at 
Bay City on Friday when W. D. Young & Co., manu- 
facturers of maple flooring, bought from the W. H. 
White Company, of Boyne City, 50,000,000 feet of maple 
_ timber in Montmorency and Otsego counties. 





CONCATENATION AT CLINTON, OKLA. 

Hoo-Hoo in the vicinity of Clinton, Okla., are given 
a warm invitation to be present and bring a kitten at a 
great concatenation to be held in that city December 5, 
under the auspices of Charles D. Walker, Vicegerent. 
The invitation is issued by the Washita Lumber Com- 
pany, Choate & Young, Clinton Lumber Company and 
the White Lumber & Coal Company. The ‘‘bid’’ is 
worded after this fashion: 

Know Ye, All Subjects of Hoo-Hoo’s Dominion, on the 
night of December 5, 1908, Great Hoo-Hoo from his home 
in the clouds will descend at Clinton, Okla., and at that 
time will receive the homage of his faithful subjects 
and with their assistance open to the light of Hoo-Hoo 


land the eyes of purblind kittens now mewing in the 
darkness. 

After the ceremony, to the faithful and to those kittens 
who survive, a bounteous gamg banquet will be served, 
with trimmings of song, story and eratory. 





KANSAS CITY CLUB MEETING. 


KAnsAS City, Mo., Nov. 24.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
held one of its most interesting sessions at noon, Novem- 
ber 24, in the club rooms. Luncheon was served and 
Congressman-Elect Borland, of Kansas City, gave an 
address, mostly on the work to be done for the Mis- 
souri valley improvement. Mr. Boreland is much inter- 
ested in the improvement of the Missouri river and be- 
lieves the best and now perhaps the only way to get 
quick action on the matter is to issue bonds sufficient to 
make all needed improvement. The amount needed he 
estimates to be $50,000,000, and he believes that if the 
government would issue the bonds they would all be 
readily taken by the people of the Missouri river ter- 
ritory. He would issue them in small denomination and 
thus make it possible for all the people to buy one or 
more. Mr. Borland’s speech was well taken by the 


members present, of whom there were about fifty, and 
a good representation of all the lumber interests of the 
city. He says he will give a great deal of his time to 
this one great subject and hopes to accomplish much 
good for it. In this work he also requested the lum- 
bermen present to give some of their time in interesting 
other congressmen of the southwest and other business 
men. 
V———eeern—one 
PROTEST AGAINST NEW SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
WEIGHING RULE. 

Texas and West Coast lumbermen are loud in their 
complaints of a new weighing rule just promulgated 
by the Southern Pacifie in regard to lumber shipments 
to the east and north. According to this rule all the 
stations having track seales aré to weigh shipments 
there and bill accordingly, except in eases where the 
estimated weight governs. All other points are to be 
billed at maximum carload capacity, leaving the ship 
ment so billed to weigh at destination or at the 
nearest point thereto having track scales. The old 
rule of the Southern Pacific was to weigh all ship 
ments at nearest terminal point at which point the 
through billing was made. The change in rule has re- 
sulted in map™ instances in cars arriving at destined 
point with no track seale weight shown, or if shown 
without authority to the delivery agent to make the 
necessary corrections. 

For instance, a car of lumber actually weighing 40, 
000 pounds destined to the east might be loaded aft a 
station having no track scales and be destined to a 
station also without track seales, but in a car having 
a maximum capacity of 100,000 pounds. At present 
rate of 80 cents this car would be entitled to a charge 
of $320 for freight, but without authority the agent 
at destination would be unable to reduce the charges 
billed at $800, leaving the difference as an overcharge 
to be collected by the shipper from the claim depart 
ment. 

Shippers both in the south and on the west coasts 
claim that a notation should be made on each separate 
waybill carrying full authority in all cases to correct 
to the proper basis, failing in which the alternative 
would be to return to the old system of weighing cars 
at the nearest terminal and using the weight as ascer 
tained at that point. 


Ll 
WOOD PULP FAMINE THREATENED. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov, 24.—The largest paper manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin predict a print paper famine 
for the United States within the next six weeks unless 
rain falls within that time. Conditions in the paper 
industry have never been so dubious as at the present 
time and the constant depletion of waterpower streams 
is daily adding to the threatening aspect. E, A. Ed- 
monds, of Appleton, chairman of the republican state 
central committee, a recent Milwaukee visitor, sums up 
the serious situation: 

Wood pulp can not be made without water power, ex- 
cept at prohibitive prices. Steam power per horse power 
is about five times as costly as water power. The 
insurmountable obstacle in the situation is not the in- 
creased price of wood pulp, but rather the fact that 
pulp mills, as a rule, are not equipped with auxiliary 
steam plants and for that reason can not grind wood 
unless there is water power. The mills could be equipped 
with steam power plants, but this would require months. 
Our mills on the Wisconsin are running at only about half 
capacity and only half enough wood pulp is being made to 
keep our print mills in operation. The same condition 
holds true in the Fox river valley. 


RAILROAD. REQUISITIONS. 


Railroad inquiries received in Chicago shortly before 
this issue went to press indicate that the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific wants yellow pine material for 1,000 
gondola cars and also 120,000 feet of siding and 6,000 
sills. The same road is said to be in the market for 190 
ears of yellow pine maintenance of way material. 

The Mt. Vernon Car Company, Mt. Vernon, IIl., has 
out an inquiry for from 250,000 to 1,000,000 feet of car 
material for delivery next year. 

The Central Railroad of Texas placed an order this 
week for 250,000 yellow pine ties, 


LOB 
NEW TRANS-MISSOURI RATES. 

According to a trans-continental tariff recently is 
sued by R. H. Countiss, agent, the Southern Pacific 
has been granted special permission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish on three days’ 
notice to the commission, a tariff which has just been 
issued and which is known as I. C. C. 863, providing 
for reduced rates on lumber, timber, coals, shingles 
and building material in carloads, from points in 
‘California, Nevada and Utah to points in Canada, 
and that portion of the United States east of the 
Missouri river and north of Tennessee and North 
Carolina; also in Colorado, Wyoming, Nebrask:, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, in line with the rates 
ordered established by the commission from Northern 
Pacifie points. The establishment of reduced lumber 
rates from points in Oregon and Washington handi 
capped producers and manufacturers of lumber in 
California, Nevada and Utah. Therefore, special 
permission was granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to carriers in the states named to put 
in the new tariffs on less than thirty days’ noticy. 
The new rates will provide for a reduction of from 
5 to 10 cents a 100 pounds; for example, the rate on 
lumber, lath and timber and articles taking same rates 
to Chicago is 70 cents, the new rate will be 60 cents; 
to New York, old rate 90 cents, new rate 75 cents, a 
reduction of 10 cents to Chicago and of 15 cents to 
New York, 

The rates on sash, doors and blinds and other 
building material to New York will be reduced from 
80 cents to 75 cents, with similar reductions to all of 
the points of destination named by the tariff. 
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DEMAND OF LUMBER INDUSTRY FOR TARIFF PROTECTION. 


Lumber Duty on Hearing Before Ways and Means Committee of the National House—American-Canadian 
Advocates of Free Lumber Open the Session—Strong Case of Tariff Defenders—Forest and 
Industry Require that Imports of Cheap Foreign Products be Restricted. 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was a report of the conference of lumbermen that con- 
vened at the New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C., 
November 18, to prepare for the hearing on the lumber 
schedule of the tariff act of 1897, set for November 20 
before the ways and means committee of the house of 
representatives, 

Less than three weeks’ notice had been given of the 
date of this hearing and during that short time it was 
necessary to collate the facts and bring together the 
representatives of an industry that extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Some sections of the country had less than a 
week in which to prepare their data. Nevertheless it was 
a remarkably representative body of men that gathered 
in Washington. Practically all of them were delegates 
representing some lumber organization, with a few 
that volunteered to represent unorganized territory or 
branches of the industry. A partial list of those pres- 
ent supporting the retention of the lumber duty was as 
follows: 

ID. KE. Skinner, San Francisco; president Port Blakeley 

Lumber Company ; representing Pacific Coast Lumber Man- 

ufacturers’ Association. 


Rk. J. Wilson, Fidelity Lumber Company, Spokane, Wash. ; 
representing Pacific Coast Lumber Manutacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 

R. L. MeCor mick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Frank H. Lamb, Peichian, Wash. ; secretary Frank H. Lamb 
Logging Company. 

John McMaster, Seattle, Wash.; John McMaster 
Company, representing Shingle Mills Bureau. 

«. W. Nibley, La Grande, Ore. . ' 

Victor H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash.; secretary Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

W. B. Stillweli, Savannah, Ga.; Southern Pine Company of 
Georgia. 

J. A. Brown, Chadbourn, N. C. 

Z. W. Whitehead, Wilmington, N. C.; 
Carolina Pine Association. 

Congressman E. P. Wheeler, 
lbusen. berry. 

Cc. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Company. . 

J. K. P. Hall, Ridgway, Pa.; Hall & Kaul Lumber Company. 

Albert Clarke, Boston, Mass.; representing Rufus Deering 
Company and St. Johns Lumber Company, Portland, Me. 

il. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga.; representing Georgia & Florida Saw 
Mill Association. 

I’. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa.; E. V. Babcock & Co. 

«. C. Parker, Bay City, Mich.; president Peninsula Lumber 
Company. 

T. B. Walker, 
Company; representing 
Association. . 

J. E. Rhodes, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

D. Lacey, Chicago; J. D. Lacey & Co., 

turer and timber dealer and expert. 

Jacob Mortenson, Oak Park, Ill. 

Edward Hines, Chicago; president Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. 

J. BE. Defebaugh, Chicago; editor the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; Missouri Lumber & Mining 
Company; Louisiana ¢ ‘entral Lumber C ompany. 

George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary Southern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Il. Hi. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; president Southern Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 

George S$. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss. ; 
pany. 

John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. Kaul Lumber Company. 

Rt. H. Morris, Norfolk, Va. ; secretary North Carolina Pine 
Association. 

A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo.; Freeman-Smith Lumber 

‘Company ; representing National Lumber Manufacturers’ 

Association. 

As stated last week, each section and branch of the 
lumber industry appointed representatives to speak on 
its behalf before the committee. The hearings began 
promptly at 9:30 a, m. Friday, November 20, with Hon. 
Sereno E. Payne, of New York, in the chair. Of the 
nineteen members of the committee there was an average 
representation of about ten, only three of the committee 
not being present at any time. Those who were present 
in addition to the chairman were John Dalzell, S. W. 
McCall, E. J. Hill, H. S. Boutell, W. A. Calderhead, 
J. W. Fordney, J. H. Gaines, Nicholas Longworth and 
i. D. Crumpacker, of the republican majority, and 
Champ Clark, W. B. Cochran, O. W. Underwood, J. M. 
Griggs, E. W. Pou and C. B. Randell, of the minority. 

It was evidently absurd to expect that justice could 
he done in the brief space of one day to the tariff ques- 
tion as affecting the fourth industry of the United 
States, one which touches in so vital a way the interests 
of every section and of every class of people. Yet that 
was what was attempted to be done, and a similar course 
had been previously pursued in regard to other indus- 
tries, the ways and means committee having attempted 
to cover the entire ground of the tariff between No- 
vember 10 and the opening of Congress on December 5— 
to do in this short time what has taken months of the 
most careful work when the tariff has previously been 
under revision. Yet that was what the ways and means 
committee of the present house sought to do, and, with 
all due respect to that honorable body, it was unequal 
to the work. It had worked diligently for long hours 
every day and the effect of this overwork was apparent 
in the wearied faces of its members. 

On Friday last the session lasted from 9:30 in the 
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morning until 11 o’clock that night, with just two 
hours for meals. The time was too long for mind and 
body but too short to give any complete consideration 
to the subject, to present the facts or to allow for in- 
telligent discussion. 

The whole fore 
those who were in favor of free trade in lumber; the 
remainder of the day to those who advocated the re- 
tention of the present duty. The latter, whose interests 
are in the United States instead of in Canada, or who, 
having interests also in Canada, believe that a patriotic 
regard for the welfare of the lumber industry of the 
United States and of the people as a whole demands 
that the small degree of protection now afforded to the 
American lumber industry should not be lessened, be- 
lieve that the facts and arguments they presented should 
convince the ways and means committee of the sound- 
ness of their position; and that, unless the hearings are 
farcical because the report of the committee has been 
determined in advance 
that such is the case—the result of the hearing will be 
entirely favorable to their cause. 

Such a mass of evidence was submitted, and there was 
such a rapid fire of question and answer, the official 
verbatim report occupying 210 pages in the usual govern- 
ment style, that it is impossible for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN to reproduce it entire. The following report, 
therefore, is a condensed one. Some of the arguments 
were to be followed by briefs which will be given here- 
after. Much of the discussion between witnesses and 
the committee was more or less irrelevant but it is at- 
tempted to cull from the official report the most impor- 
tant things and to preserve, so far as possible in the 
space available, the sidelights thrown upon the subject 
and upon various phases of the lumber business by the 
lumbermen who testified and as brought out by various 
members of the committee. 

The ways and means committee took its seat 9:30 
o’clock Friday, November 20, with Hon. Sereno E. 
Payne in the chair, and proceeded at once to the hear- 
ing. 

The Chairman—The hearing this morning will be on 
the lumber schedule, and I understand that there are 
some here who desire to be heard in favor of free lumber. 
We will hear those gentlemen first. 

Is there any gentleman present who is prepared to take 
the initiative on that question? We will hear Theodore 
M. Knappen. 


Statement of Theodore M. Knappen, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








The Chairman—Please state to the committee your full 
name and residence. 

Mr. Knappen—Theodore M. 
Minn. 

The Chairman—And your occupation? 

Mr. Knappen—I am engaged in the real estate business. 
I appear here as a representative of the general public, 
and also as secretary of an organization known as the 
National Forest Conservation League. 

The Chairman—You may proceed. 

Mr. Knappen—Gentlemen of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the house of representatives, I desire to submit 
some considerations in favor of the repeal of the tariff 
on lumber and forest products generally. It appears to 
us that there is a very direct connection between forest 
conservation and the tariff. We desire to address you 
from the standpoint of general national welfare and from 
the standpoint of the consumer of forest products, espe- 
cially lumber. We are confident that there is an over- 
whelming public opinion in favor of the repeal of schedule 
D, in general, though from lack of knowledge of facts 
regarding some of the items embraced in that schedule 
we would not undertake to say that everything therein 
should be placed on the free list, but there is no doubt in 
our minds that the tariff should be repealed on all items 
covering forest products, lumber and unmanufactured 
wood which are produced in the United States. 

First, then, we desire to present some facts showing the 
decline of our forests and the approach of a timber fam- 
ine. R. S. Kellogg, chief of the office of wood utilization 
in the United States department of agriculture, says, in 
circular No. 129, 1907, that all the statistics and conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that our present consumption ot 
wood in all forms is equivalent to at least 100,000,000,000 
board feet annually, and says that one leading authority 
has estimated the total consumption of wood in the 
United States at 150,000,000,000 board feet, and this takes 
no account of the destruction of timber by fire and nat- 
ural causes. The total consumption of timber alone, in 
1907, was 40,256,154,000 feet, according to a bulletin issued 
by the department of commerce and labor. 

Quoting Mr. Kellogg again: 

“The estimates of.standing timber in the United States 
are by no means satisfactory. The most detailed ones 
range roughly from _ 1,400,000,000,000 to 2,000,000,000,000 
feet. Assuming a stumpage of 1,400,000,000,000 feet, an 
annual use of 100,000,000,000 feet, and neglecting growth 
in the calculation, the exhaustion of our timber supply 
is indicated in fourteen years. Assuming the same use 
and stand, with an annual growth of 40,000,000,000 feet, 
we have a supply for twenty-three years, Assuming an 
annual use of 150,000,000,000 feet, the first supposition be- 
comes nine years and the second thirteen years. Assum- 
ing a stand of 2,000,000,000,000 feet, the use of 100,- 
000, 000, 000 feet and neglecting growth, we have twenty 
years’ supply. Assuming the same conditions, with an 
annual growth of 40,000,000,000 feet, we have thirty-three 
years’ supply. With an annual use of 150, 000,000,000 feet, 
these estimates become, respectively, thirteen and eight- 
een years.’ 


Mr. Knappen then spoke of the effects of denuda- 


tion upon river flow and the destruction occasioned 
to farming and other property by floods. In this con- 
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nection he quoted some rather ‘‘yellow’: writers, as 
well as some of eminent standing, agreeing in this mat- 
ter, on the whole, entirely with the lumbermen, who 
also desire to have the forests preserved. Then he 
proceeded as follows: 


We contend that legislation which will permit us to 
draw on the forest supplies is one form of “‘wise action” 
demanded by the situation that confronts us. But with- 
out looking to the future we already find the effects of 
the decadence of our forests in the remarkable increase 
in the price of timber or stumpage. * s 

To illustrate the enormous profits that are thus possible 
it is worth while to call attention to the fact that the 
Weyerhaeusers about eight years ago purchased from the 
Northern Pacific railway vast tracts of timber lands 
on the Pacific coast at a price fixed by rumor at about 
10 cents a thousand feet, and today this same timber is 
held by the owners at not less than $3 a thousand. Here 
is a profit of 3,000 percent, and yet these interests will 
probably think themselves aggrieved if the tariff is re- 
moved from forest products. 

A well known western lumberman has in recent years 
acquired 650,000 acres of sugar and yellow pine in north- 
ern California, estimated to carry 15,000,000,000 feet of 
timber. Most of this timber can be manufactured within 
ten years at a profit of $10 a thousand, and some of it 
can be manufactured at that profit now. The timber 
and the land on which it stands has been acquired at a 
cost probably not exceeding $4,000,000, and the property 
is now or soon will be worth $150,000,000. This gentleman 
is opposed to the repeal of the tariff on forest products, 
and, identifying his individual interests with those of 
the forests, he opposes the repeal of the tariff in order to 
protect the forests. * bd 

As for the protection of the manufacturer, it is to be 
noted that he has nothing to fear from cheap labor, since 
that no longer exists in Canada. In the second place, the 
cost of construction, equipment and general operation in 
Canada is higher in that part of Canada most likely to 
compete extensively with our lumbermen than in the 
States, so that on that side of production the manufac- 
turer is protected by existing conditions. The data ap- 
pended hereto show that in British Columbia logging, 
which by law must be carried on with white labor, paid 
from $3 to $6 a day, costs 10 to 30 percent more than in 
the United States; that the cost of mills, general machin- 
ery and equipment, including logging equipment, is more 
by about 30 percent. As to profits, the Canadian mill 
owner is perhaps satisfied with smaller profits than the 
American. On that account there might be somewhat less 
profit in good times to the American manufacturer if the 
tariff on lumber were repealed. The only other item 
entering into the problem is that of the cost of stumpage. 
As was stated before, we do not think that Congress 
desires to protect the owner of American stumpage on the 
book prices he puts on his stumpage as it increases in 
value from year to year. 

The fact should not be overlooked that though our 
forests are being rapidly depleted and many of our lum- 
bermen oppose tariff legislation that will tend to admit 
to our consumers the products of foreign forests, they 
themselves are freely exporting our forest products. * * * 
In fact, it is noteworthy that we export to Canada now 
about half as much value of forest products as we import 
therefrom. Our total exports of forest products now ex- 
ceed in value $126,000,000, and a large portion of this is 
presumably in competition, and successful competition, in 
foreign markets with the Canadian product. The United 
States is in fact the leading exporting lumber nation of 
the world. * 

One probable ettect of the removal of the tariff would 
be cheaper lumber to the consumer, either absolutely or 
relatively, compared with what he would otherwise be 
compelled to pay in the future. * * * 

As to the fiscal side of the question, the revenues the 
government receives from the duties on lumber are not 
in the aggregate very large, being in 1907, for example, 
$1,853,158.30, though on wood and ,manufactures thereof 
it amounted to $4,385,038.59. * 

Mr. Fordney—Whom do you a 

Mr. Knappen—I represent myself, I represent the Na- 
tional Forest Conservation League, and I believe I repre- 
sent the sentiment of a great many people. 

Mr. Fordney—What is the National Forest Conserva- 
tion League that you represent? 

Mr. Knappen—lIt consists very largely of myself. 

Mr. Fordney—That is what I thought. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Knappen—I started in and organized the league a 
month ago, because I saw that this subject was coming 
up and I thought there would be the same criticism that 
has already appeared, that the consumers would not be 
represented. * 

Mr. Fordney—What percentage of the product of the 
log is low grade? 

Mr. Knappen—Twenty percent. 

Mr. Fordney—Is it not 40 percent? 

Mr. Knappen—I was interested in manufacturing a 
year ago. 

Mr. Fordney—Have you ever manuf: actured lumber? 

Mr. Knappen—I have not? 

Mr. Fordney—You stated that nee were three con- 
cerns in the United States which control one-third of the 
timber in the United States. 

Mr. Knappen—That is an estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—What firms are they? 

Mr. Knappen—I had in mind the Weyerhaeuser group, 
the T. B. Walker group and the C. A. Smith group, 

Mr. Fordney—Their holdings are all on the Pacific coast, 
practically, are they not? 

Mr. Knappen—No; I think they have large holdings 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Fordney—Do you know how many acres of land 
or how many mills those three firms own? 

Mr. Knappen—I made a rough calculation from data 
gathered from other lumbermen, and that made up a 
total of about one-third of 1,400,000,000,000 feet, which is 
the minimum estimate of lumber in the United States. * * * 

Mr. Fordney—Is it not true that the lumberman in the 
United States has the greatest difficulty in finding a mar- 
ket at a reasonable price for his low grade tumber? 

Mr. Knappen—I understand that is the fact. 

Mr. Fordney—He has an open market for his high 
grades and gets a fair price for them? 

Mr. Knappen—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—With free trade with Canada and Mexico, 
his greatest difficulty would be still further increased by 
more competition in the low grades and not any high 
grades? 
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Mr. Knappen—I think the competition would also be 
increased in high grade lumber. 

Mr. Fordney—I know from experience that the western 
coast lumberman right now leaves 25 percent of the prod- 
uct of the forest in the woods because the grade is so low 
that there is no profit in it to market it, and if you bring 
the Canadian cheap grade lumber into competition that 
he will be compelled to leave a greater portion in the 
woods. * * * 

Mr. Boutell—You stated, Mr. Knappen, with some de- 
gree of confidence on your part, that the repeal of this 
duty would benefit to some degree the consumer? 

Mr. Knappen— Yes. 

Mr. Boutell—Whom do you hold to be the consumer? 

Mr. Knappen—The buyer of lumber. 

Mr. Boutell-—I have coined for my own convenience the 
term “ultimate consumer,’’ the man who finally uses the 
lumber. Have you any idea that the repeal of the duty 
would benefit the ultimate consumer? 

Mr. Knappen—I assume, allowing somebody to be bene- 
fited, that the ultimate consumer, as you state, would 
ultimately get his share. 

Mr. Boutell—Take the history of a white pine tree in 
the Canadian forest. Through what hands does that go 
to reach a box manufacturer, say, in Michigan? 

Mr. Knappen—Of course, I can not answer that ques- 
tion from actual knowledge of the trade. I can just give 
you the inference that any fairly well informed man 
might have or might give. I suppose the tree would be 
manufactured at some lumber mill in Canada, and that 
the lumber would be bought by an importer or wholesaler 
on _ side of the line, and by hig in turn be sold to the 
retailer. 

Mr. Boutell—So that we would have, first, the owner 
of the tree, who saws it into boards; second, an American 
importer; and third, to follow out the illustration which I 
have adopted, an American box manufacturer, and say he 
is a maker of starch boxes, who sells them to the starch 
maker, and the starch maker selis the package to the job- 
ber, and the jobber sells it to the retailer, and you and I 
are the ultimate consumers, together with the rest of the 
American people. Now there are six hands through 
whom the product of that tree passes. Now, of course, it 
can not be claimed that this $2 is automatically renounced 
by the owner of the tree. He will try to get his benefit, 
will he not? 

Mr. Knappen—Certainly. 

Mr. Boutell—He will try to get his benefit unless the 
Canadian is different from other people, and so on down 
the line; so that when you speak of the benefit to the 
consumer you speak of the Americ an purchaser of the 
starch? 

Mr. Knappen—No; I not only refer to him, but I 
really had in mind the ultimate consumer as well. 

Mr. Boutell—That is, the purchaser of the box of 
starch? 

Mr. Knappen—Yes. In that case he would be the man. 

Mr. Boutell—You think the difference would work out 
all along the line? 

Mr. Knappen—Yes, sir. But in the illustration you cite 
it would not amount to much in the packing box. * * 


At this point Mr. Clark, of the committee, stated 
that in 1907 he paid $6 a thousand for lath, which 
statement led to considerable discussion during the 
hearing in an effort to fix the responsibility for it. 


Mr. Gaines—Mr. Knappen, if Canada should place upon 
any lumber products from which we removed the duty 
an export duty equal to what we would take off, from the 
amount by which we should reduce the tariff on lumber 
products, no change in the conditions would result except 
that the money we now collect as tariff would be trans- 
ferred into the treasury of the Canadian government. 
Would not that be true? 

Mr. Knappen—I think that is obvious. * * * 


Statement of Arthur R. Rogers, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. Rogers—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a 
retail dealer as well as a manufacturer in Canada. My 
retail interests are this side of the line. I also have some 
interests on the other side of the line. As a retail dealer 
I am in favor of the removal of the tariff on lumber on 
the theory of the broadening of the markets. 

Mr. Underwood—Do you live in the United States? 

Mr. Rogers—Yes, sir. 1 live in Minneapolis. I am in 
favor of the removal of the duty on lumber on the theory 
that the broadening of the markets would have a tend- 
ency to reduce the price of lumber to the consumer, and 
in reducing the price of lumber to the consumer it is not 
on the theory entirely that the ccnsumer would be the 
only person benefited, but by reducing the price to him 
it would enlarge our business to that extent. 

A question was asked of the gentleman before me with 
reference to selling lumber from the United States in 
Canada. The company I represent has lumber yards in 
Canada. During this year we have purchased a large 
quantity of lumber in the United States and shipped it 
into Canada, because we could buy that lumber in the 
United States for a less price per thousand feet than we 
could afford to deliver it from our own mills in British 
Columbia, because the cost of production, as we under- 
stand it, in British Columbia is higher than in the United 
States. We believe that if the American lumberman can 
ship his lumber to us as consumers, we as producers 
should have the same privilege of competing with the 
American on the same ground as he can compete with us. 
We have timber in the United States and we have timber 
in Canada. I do not believe that our timber in the United 
States would be affected in price by the removal of the 
duty, but it would enlarge our market in Canada without 
question. It would have this effect: That in years to 
come, on the very rapid advance in the price of lumber 
from the manufacturer to the middleman, the opportu- 
nity which the Canadian mill would have in this rapid 
advance would enable the retail dealer to maintain a 
more equitable market, and would not compel him to 
either sell his lumber at a much lower price or to ad- 
vance it and then attempt to reduce, and to advance 
and reduce as the market advances and reduces on this 
side of the line. I do not believe that the price of 
lumber in the United States would be very materially 
reduced, on the average. I believe, however, that it 
would have a tendency to prevent rapid advances, be- 
cause of the fact that with the competitive markets of 
the whole North American continent north of the Mexi- 
can line practically opened up it would give a man a 
a market and better opportunity for competitive 
puying 

The ultimate consumer, if I may anticipate a question 
that will probably be asked, | in our case is the farmer. 
We sell to the farmer. * * 

Our price of lumber is based absolutely on the cost of 
the lumber to us. If we can buy fir lumber from the 
countries of pine lumber, from the Spokane district, at a 
certain price per thousand, while we do not advance and 
lower our prices as rapidly as the manufacturer some- 
times does, at the same time the average of our retail 
price is based on the average of our cost of lumber from 
the manufacturer himself. We believe that if the duty 
was taken from lumber there would be a lower average 
price—not necessarily a lower price continuously, but a 
lower average price—of such a nature that we could have 
our price based on a lower average, and consequently sell 
at a more uniform basis year after year. * * * 

The Chairman—I understand when the manufacturer 
advances his price, you follow it, but not rapidly? 

Mr. Rogers—We can not do it; we do not follow him 
rapidly. 


The Chairman—And when he lowers his price, you fol- 
low him in that? 

Mr. Rogers—yYes, sir; but not rapidly. 

The Chairman—lIf one of your rivals happens to get out 
of high-priced lumber and buys a new invoice in the 
meantime and puts the lumber down, you follow more 
rapidly? 

Mr. Rogers—We have had that experience in the past 
twelve months, and unfortunately we have had to do jt 
We had a large amount of high-priced lumber. * * 


Competition Would Lower Initial Prices. 


Mr. Boutell—You think the competition among the 
Canadian cutters would so bring down the initial price of 
lumber here that this $2 a thousand could be passed on 
to the farmer? 

Mr. Rogers—I do not know that the $2 could, but 1 
should say that the minute the Canadian forces the price 
down, if we absorb one dollar of that, the other dollar 
would ultimately get to the consumer. 

Mr. Boutell—So that, in your opinion, as a man dealing 
with the ultimate consumer, the repeal of the lumber 


* duty would benefit the consumers as a class, in two ways: 


First, by an actual reduction to the individual purchaser, 
and, second, by greater uniformity in price? 

Mr. Rogers—I think the last would be a greater advan- 
tage than the reduction would be—the uniformity of price. 

Mr. Fordney—You are a retailer, are you not? 

Mr. Rogers—Yes. 

Mr. Fordney—Where are your yards located? 

Mr. Rogers—In North Dakota, Minnesota and Nebraska. 

Mr. Fordney—You are a Canadian manufacturer, are 
you not? 

Mr. Rogers—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—Do you supply your yards from Canada? 

Mr. Rogers—Our American yards? 

Mr. Fordney—Do you supply your American retail yards 
from the mills in British territory? 

Mr. Rogers—No, sir; but 

Mr. Fordney—You would do it if you had free trade on 
lumber? 

Mr. Rogers—We would if the price of our mill product 
was lower, or as low, as the prices of those who enter 
into competition with us were; otherwise, not. We 
would get the most out of it that we could. If we were 
in competition with other mills in Canada, and our re- 
tailers could buy cheaper from our competitors than we 
are willing to sell for, we would buy from the competitors. 
* + 7 


Mr. Fordney—When you purchased lumber in Canada 
from the Washington manufacturer did you buy it any 
cheaper than for the same grade of lumber in other parts 
of the United States? 

Mr. Rogers—I do not think we did. 

Mr. Fordney—You are not the witness, then, that Mr. 
Knappen referred to to show that the American was 
selling cheaper in Canada? 

Mr. Rogers—If I am, Mr. Knappen did not understand 
the position. I told Mr. Knappen that I bought lumber 
in the United States because the American lumberman 
could afford, I imagine, to sell that lumber cheaper than 
the Canadian. * * * 

Mr. Boutell—I think you are undoubtedly the best wit- 
ness that we will have to explain the dilemma in which 
my friend, Mr. Clark, fell as an ultimate consumer in 
1908. Did his experience in paying $6 a bundle for laths 
in 1908, as against $3.25 in 1901, represent the normal 
trend in the lumber business, or was that an abnormal 
condition in the retail trade at that particular point? 

Mr. Rogers—It was not due to the retail trade. You 
had a price the retailer had to pay the producers for the 
laths. 

Mr. Boutell—Was that brought about by a combination 
which had raised the price? 

Mr. Rogers—I do not believe there is a combination 
amongst the manufacturers anywhere. I believe that is 
entirely due to the supply and demand for the product 
* * * 


Mr. Underwood—At what point do you think a reduction 
of the tax on sawed lumber and finished lumber would 
produce more revenue for the government than the pres- 
ent tariff? 

Mr. Rogers—I believe that if the tariff on lumber was 
say 50 cents, that we, as a sample, would ship more lum- 
ber into the United States than we do at $3. But it is 
very hard to tell the proportion. 

Mr. Underwood—Would that produce more revenue? 
That would cut down the amount of the tax to one- sixth. 

Mr. Rogers—That is pretty hard to tell. * 

Mr. Fordney—Isn’t it true that quite likely the a 
government would put an embargo upon logs in order to 
benefit their own manufacturers and labor, by compelling 
that lumber to be manufactured at home? 

Mr. Rogers—I presume that was the case. At the same 
time, if the Puget sound mills can increase their exports 
to foreign markets in the proportion that has been shown, 
as against the increase in Canada, does it look as though 
the Canadian government needs to do very much to pro- 
tect the labor in that country? 


As to Low Grades. 


Mr. Fordney—But does it not look, on the other hand, 
in answering your question, that they have no market 
for their low grades, and do not increase their foreign 
trade on high grades for that reason? 

Mr. Rogers—I do not think that is the case. 

Mr. Fordney—What do they do with their low grades? 

Mr. Rogers-—-The low grades go on the prairies; other- 
wise, I imagine they do, as I suggested a while ago, leave 
the tops in the woods. 

Mr. Fordney—Or otherwise it would come to the United 
States, would it not; a very large amount of it? 

Mr. Rogers—It would providing the American manu- 
facturer did not meet the competitive conditions and put 
his price where their prices were. 

Mr. Fordney—I manufactured lumber in Canada when 
white pine was on the free list, and we dumped the mill 
cuts in the United States market. 

Mr. Rogers—I understand that the bulk of the low- 
grade product of the Canadian mills comes to the United 
States even now. 

Mr. Gaines—Did I understand you to say that the cost 
of production was greater in Canada than in the United 
States? 

Mr. Rogers—Yes, sir. I might qualify that because I 
do not know all of Canada. I do know certain sections 
where we are manufacturing. 

Mr. Gaines—Where do you manvfacture in Canada? 

Mr. Rogers—In the mountain district, in the country 
like that north of Spokane. id 

Mr. Griggs—What is the average difference in price be- 
tween lumber now and ten years ago, to the ultimate con- 
sumer? 

Mr. Rogers—I think the price is about $10. 

Mr. Boutell—If lumber today is selling for $10 a thou- 
sand more than it was ten years ago, and we repeal the 
duty so that the ultimate consumer gets the entire benefit 
of the reduction of $2, he would still then be up to $8 
a thousand more than he was ten years ago. 

Mr. Rogers—Unquestionably. That is simple subtrac- 
tion—two from ten is eight. 

Mr. Boutell—But the point is this, that some other 
factors besides the tariff had to do with the raising of the 
price of lumber, and that the ultimate consumer is not 
going to get back to where he was twelve years ago by a 
reduction. 

Mr. Rogers—He never will. The price of lumber will 
never = down to where it was ten years ago. * * 
Mr. Clark—Is there a lumber trust, or is there not? 

Mr. Rogers—I do not believe there is. * * 





Statement of F. B. Lynch, of St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Lynch—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am here as an American interested in the up- 
building of the northwest, where I own large tracts of 
real estate, as an American interested in the manufacture 
of lumber in Canada, and as an American who also owns 
timber in the United States. I believe that the greatest 
good for the greatest number of people will be helped by 
the removal df the tariff on lumber coming into this 
country. Whatever tends to reduce the most of making 
homes for our citizens tends to make them better citizens. 

I do not think the removal of the duty will reduce the 
price of lumber which now prevails here. The Canadian 
manufacturer with his higher cost of production can not 
sell lumber in the American market today any cheaper 
than the American manufacturer sells it. But if the price 
of the product should again go up to the point at which 
it was two years ago and where it was for several years 
prior to that, a Canadian manufacturer could come into 
this market and sell his production in competition with 
the American manufacturer, and greatly to the benefit of 
the American consumer. It is possible that at the prices 
which then pre »vaile d he could undersell the American 
manufacturer. 

I am now and ‘fle been for several years one of the 
principal owners of two of the largest mills in western 
Canada, namely, the Red Deer Lumber Company, at 
Barrows, Saskatchewan, in the spruce district, and of 
the Elk Lumber Company, at Fernie, British Columbia, 
in what is known as the mountain district in British 
Columbia. Each of these mills has a capacity of about 
35,000,000 feet per annum. Each of these mills, with their 
planing mills, yards, logging equipment and other neces- 
sary improvements, cost us about $400,000. This is ex- 
clusive of the cost of our standing timber. 

I have been told by men who own similar mills on this 
side that their plants and equipment here cost about 
$250,000. The difference in cost is accounted for by the 
tariff charged by the Canadian government on the Ameri- 
ean machinery with which our mills are equipped, the 
high freight rates which we have had to pay on this 
machinery, the high cost of labor which prevails there, 
and the lack of efficiency of the Canadian mechanic as 
compared with the American mechanic. 

Our logs at the Red Deer mill, where we are sawing 
spruce exclusively, cost us at the mill $7 a thousand. 
Our stumpage at this mill, together with the royalties 
paid to the Canadian government, costs us about $3 a 
thousand. At the Elk mill, where we saw cedar, fir and 
spruce, our logs cost us $6 a thousand. Our stumpage 
at this mill, together with the royalties paid to the 
government, costs us $1.50 a thousand. Our cost of manu- 
facturing, including the cost of surfacing, piling, loading, 
selling, insurance, interest, and taxes at each point is 
about the same, namely, $5 a thousand. 

Cost of Manufacture in Canada. 

We employ no oriental labor in any capacity or place. 
Most of our employees are Americans. All our highly 
skilled employees, including our manager and superin- 
tendents, learned their trades or business on this side 
of the line. They went to Canada for us because we were 
willing to pay them higher wages than they were receiv- 
ing here. We were willing to pay these wages because 
these men were more efficient workmen than we could get 
on the other side and would do more and better work 
than the Canadian workmen. They were cheaper for us 
than Canadian workmen at lower wages, but were no 
more efficient than the thousands of American workmen 
employed on this side in American mills, and who, I be- 
lieve, receive lower wages than we are paying these men. 

I have a statement here showing the average wages 
paid at the mills of the Elk River Company, at Fernie, 
British Columbia, and of the Red Deer Lumber Company, 
at Barrows, Saskatchewan. 


A few selected items from the complete list presented 


by Mr. Lynch are as follows: 
Saw _ mill: 


Zand sawyers, per day.............. atiscel $7.50 
Tail sawyers, per day........ jonessécnge ae ae 
Edger men, per Gay..........-. ab nde etre 3.00 to 3.75 
Carriage riders, per GAY........cccsesees , 3.00 
BONG TiGTS, POF GRY..ccccccsccvcccccscvces 8.50 
i SP Ces odin c deen ees ome 010o. nee si 4.00 


300m men, per day.............. 

Laborers, per day.......... oT 

SF Raa 
Planing mill: 

Machine feeders, per day... ‘ errs, a 

CE DO Ee ree rer rs 

Teamsters, per day.......... cee 

eS i connec chee ccgh eben ee me 

Mill foreman, per year...... 
Woods employes: 

RAREOEE, BOP GAP. cic ccccvcscee risidlaitnen Bina 

I, OE I 5 66:40 waelvinw ees me 

OE in Wo.biinceecsec ces osbenees 

DE BR vo cccnseces cereus peer ry 

TRBSITOOER BOOM, POT GOP. oc ccccccccccscccsess 

CPEs WE GM ces cccccoccensnesecceeens ante 

BUG BEE, DOP Gio cccccteccsecccosscesens 

The above figures for woods work include cost 
board. 

The item of taxes varies in the different provinces and 
on different classes of timber, but runs from $5 a square 
mile, which is the lowest annual rental on timber in the 
prairie provinces, to $140 a square mile on the heavy tim- 
ber in British Columbia, west of the Cascade mountains. 
This tax or rental is paid annually and is an addition to 
the local or business taxes which may be paid. Most of 
our holdings are east of the Cascades, in British Colum- 
bia, in the mountain district, where we pay a tax of $115 
a square mile per annum. On the amount of timber 
which we held this tax amounts to about 6 cents a thou- 
sand per annum. This is treble the tax paid by us on our 
holdings on this side of the line. The fee of the land 
does not go with this. That is always retained by the 
Crown-American owners. 

I do not know of any expense item which goes to make 
up the cost of lumber which is not as heavy or heavier 
upon the Canadian manufacturer than it is upon the 
American manufacturer. They are certainly closer to the 
consumer in the United States than the Canadian mill 
would be. This would imply lower freight rates and 
better service for the American mills. * * * 

Mr. Fordney—You are speaking from a Canadian manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, are you not? 

Mr. Lynch—yYes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—yYour interest in the production of iumber 
is limited to Canada? 

Mr. Lynch—Almost entirely. * * * 

Mr. Underwood—I want to ask you what effect this 
proposition you have made would have on the revenu6 
features? 

Mr. Lynch—lIf the tariff was removed entirely? 

Mr. Underwood—yYes. * 

Mr. Lynch—I think it would reduce the revenue to the 
United States to the amount which is now paid on lum- 
ber products. 

Mr. Underwood—On account of the position that the 
Canadian government has taken on the stumpage ques- 
tion, do you think it is probable that they would put a 
tax, or embargo, on lumber, so that the revenue would 
go into their treasury, and we would merely lose the 
lumber, without getting the advantage in price? 

Mr. Lynch—I do not think it is probable that they would 
do that, but it is possible that they might, of course. If 
that should be done, the executive of the United States 
should be given power to place a retaliatory duty on 
Canadian lumber. * * 
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Mr. Underwood—Now, at what point do you think the 
duty could be levied on lymber that would produce the. 
greatest revenue to the government? 

Mr. Lynch—Well, I think possibly at a dollar a thou- 
sand, making it a specific duty, and not making a higher 
duty on surfaced lumber than there is on rough lumber. 

Mr. Underwood—You would think that 2 revenue tariff 
would be about a dollar a thousand? * 

Mr. Gaines—What are you advocating? 

Mr. Lynch—I think it should be free trade. * * * 


Statement of M. J. Scanlon, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Scanlon read a statement, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee: I wish to apologize for appearing here and 
taking up your valuable time on the question of a re- 
vision of the tariff on timber products, and more particu- 
larly on the lumber tariff. I appreciate that most of the 
gentlemen that appear before you on tariff matters do 
so for the purpose of presenting arguments why the tariff 
should not be removed or disturbed, and wish to state 
that my reason for coming here to advocate removal of 
the tariff on lumber is not a selfish one. 

My associates and myself are heavily 
Canadian stumpage, but we are also large owners of tim- 
ber in Oregon, Florida and Louisiana, and are interested 
in the manufacture of lumber on a large scale at Scanlon, 
Minn., and longleaf yellow pine lumber at Kentwood, La.; 
but for every hundred dollars invested in Canadian timber 
we have more than a thousand invested in timber and 
mills on this side of the line. If I had any reason to 
believe that our business would be seriously affected by 
a removal of the tariff on lumber I would not be here 
advocating it. I am of the opinion that the tariff on 
lumber should be removed, because it is not a protection 
to American manufacturers of lumber or American labor, 
except so far as they are owners of stumpage. A large 
part of the timber of this country is in the hands of 
individuals and corporations and is held as an investment, 
and also not purchased with a view to manufacturing it. 
Such investments have always proven very profitable and 
will continue to do so, regardiess of whether there is a 
duty on lumber coming into this country or not. I do not 
consider it equitable and just to afford protection to that 


ways and means 


interested in 


form of investments at the expense of the public at large. 
Mr. Scanlon referred to the period from 1894 to 
1897, when low prices prevailed on white and norway 


pine and when tamarack, jack pine and spruce were not 
included in the estimates. Now Minnesota timber 
ranges from #6 to $12 a thousand and estimates include 
inferior woods. He outlined the history of his com- 
panies and stated that in 1896, at Minneapolis, his 
company sold its mill run lumber at $10.25 a thousand 
and in 1902 at $17.52 a thousand, manufacturing only 
the poorer class of logs. 

Mr. Scanlon referred to the development on the Pa- 
cific coast and the advance in value of Oregon stumpage. 
In 1890 he was interested in the purchase of cypress 
timber in Louisiana, which cost less than 40 cents a 
thousand. He then continued: 


My experience in the purchasing and ownership of 
standing timber is about the same as other owners 
uniformly profitable except in cases where the owner was 
unwise enough to build a saw mill to manufacture it with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the business. This occa- 
ionally has led to disaster. The labor employed in and 
about the timber industry of this country has not had 


any protection under the 
that it has or will have 


tariff, and it is foolish to contend 
protection. All you need to do to 
convinee yourselves on this point is to compare the rate 
of wages paid in Canada, our only competitor, with the 
rate paid on this side of the line. * * * 

In the province of Ontario, Canada, about the 
cale of wages prevails as are paid in Michigan, 
in and Minnesota. In the provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and in the mountain district of British Columbia, 
common labor is paid at the rate of $2.25 a day of ten 
hours in the saw mills, and $2.50 a day in the woods; 
while in the socalled coast district of the province of 
British Columbia common labor receives $2.50 a day in the 
aw mill and $3 a day in the woods, and skilled labor is 
being paid in the same _ proportion. There is some 
oriental labor used in the British Columbia mills, ranging 
in price from $1.25 to $1.75 a day, depending on the class 
of work they perform. Considering the efficiency of this 
wriental labor, they are more expensive than white, and 
they would not be employed at all if white labor could 
be obtained. In fact, the laws of British Columbia pro- 
hibit the use of oriental labor in cutting and removing 
the timber from provincial lands. Wages are so high in 
Canada that I do not think we have anything to fear on 
that score. * * ® 

Mr. Boutell 


same 
Wiscon- 


Would it lower 

to reduce or change the tariff? 
Mr. Scanlon—lI do not think so. 

n this way, that it will maintain 
* 6 


the price to the consumer 
It will lower 
a better 


the price 
average price. 
. 

Mr. Fordney—On account of the high rate 
e low prices of lumber which you have quoted, is it not 
easonable that Canadian manufacturers are seeking a 

wider field for their product? 

Mr. Scanlon—lI presume that is true. 

Mr. Fordney—That is one reason why they 
iriff removed? 
Mr. Scanlon 
Mr. Fordney 
re you not? 
Mr. Scanlon—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—And you are also the owner 
he Bahama Islands? 

Mr. Scanlon—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—Do you know of any lumber trust? 

Mr. Scanlon—To my certain knowledge there never has 
ven one. Sometimes I think that the manufacturers 
eed one, 

Mr. Fordney—Then this is entirely a bugaboo? 

Mr. Scanlon—Entirely without foundation. 

Mr. Clark—How do you manage to keep the prices up 
o successfully? 

Mr. Scanlon—I suppose it is just as it is in any other 
line of merchandising. The cost to the retailer is usually 
vretty uniform as coming from the manufacturer, Provid- 
ing he has to buy his supplies in one market. 

Mr. Clark—While Mr. Fordney was questioning the wit- 
ness he asked if it was not true that 60 percent of that 
lumber was used in the box business or the packing busi- 


of wages and 


want the 


I presume so. 


You are the owner of Canadian timber, 


of timber in 


ness, and the witness seemed to agree with him. 
Mr. Scanlon—That is not true. 
Mr. Fordney—I said imported lumber. 
Mr. Clark—I did not understand that. 
The Chairman—Part of the lumber coming here is 


reanutactured into boxes, and they get a drawback on 
that. 

Mr. Clark—What proportion of the consumption of lum- 
ber would this box business take as compared to the 
general consumption of lumber? It would be a very 
small percentage, would it not? 

Mr. Scanlon—In the United States I think it is esti- 
mated that about 25 percent of all of the lumber goes 
into the manufacture of boxes. 

Mr. Fordney—Of all made in this country? 


Mr. Scanlon—Yes, sir. 
Thereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2 o’clock p. m. 








AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The committee reconvened at 2 o’clock p. 
Sereno E. Payne, chairman, presiding. 
Statement of M. J. Scanlon—Continued. 


Mr. Hill—Is it not a fact that the Canadian product of 
lumber, the shipment that comes to the United States, is 
largely the log run? Are not the Canadian shipments 
now into the United States largely the log run, every- 
thing above the mill cull? 

Mr. Scanlon—No, sir; I think you are mistaken in that. 
It is what is termed “‘low-grade lumber’’ from the eastern 
district. In the western district it is largely the opposite, 
a high-grade lumber, and the culls find a market at home. 
” ae » 


m., Hon. 


Mr. Fordney—Do you sell in the Canadian market the 
same grades of lumber cheaper than you do in the mar- 
kets in the United States? 

Mr. Scanlon—No, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—You are not the witness that Mr. Knappen 

was going to produce to prove that American lumber was 
being sold cheaper in Canada than in the United States? 

Mr. Scanlon—No, sir. *. 8 


Statement of A. E. Gilbert, of Duluth, Minn. 


Mr. Gilbert—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I represent the Red Cliff Lumber Company, of 
Duluth, Minn., and Red Cliff, Wis. We own timber in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and also on the Pacific coast 
in British Columbia. I may say that our timber land in 
British Columbia is not licensed; it is owned in fee. We 
own and operate saw mills at Duluth, Minn., and at Red 
Cliff, Wis., where we are government contractors, cutting 
the Red Cliff Indian Reservation. Besides, we buy and 
sell lumber at Duluth, doing a jobbing business also. 

I am in favor of the free and unrestricted interchange 
of forest products with the Dominion of Canada. 1 have 
seen the price of pine timber increase from 50 cents a 
thousand to $12 a thousand in Minnesota in twenty years. 
Some years ago we got to a point where we could not buy 
any logs, or enough to run cur mills. The last two years 
we have not been able to buy any timber, and in another 
year we will only be able to buy timber from two or three 
concerns, if at all, to keep our jobbing business going, 
and we will have to go out of business. 

Then followed a long discussion in regard to the 
Canadian embargo on log export, crown dues, terms on 
which timber is obtained from the government etc., from 
which the following significant paragraphs are taken: 

Mr. Gaines—If Canadian manufactured lumber was ad- 
mitted free of duty in this country it would increase the 
demand for the Canadian stumpage, would it not? 


Mr. Gilbert—I think it would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines—Therefore, when the purchasers went to 
bid for Canadian timber they would pay higher prices, 
would they not? 

Mr. Gilbert—Necessarily some; yes, sir. * * * 


Mr. Crumpacker—So that 
profitably in Canadian timber, for 
it for a future rise in value? 

Mr. Gilbert—I do not agree with you. 

Mr. Crumpacker—They do? 

Mr. Gilbert—Yes; it is being done every day, 
profit. All they do is to take chances that thes y 
rid of it before that lease time runs out. * * 

The Chairman—Do you know of any sadnaeeie 
United States? 

Mr. Gilbert—No, sir; I 
thing. 


THE CASE OF THE AMERICAN LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The first witness called on behalf of those who favored 
the retention of the duty on lumber was J. B. White, 
of Kansas City, Mo., who stated that he is a manufac- 
turer of lumber in Missouri and Louisiana. His testi- 
mony was so full and yet entered so into detail, illus- 
trated by quotations of tariff rates and prices, that it 
is impossible to give it space here, and much of Mr. 
White’s argument will be reserved for another issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Here is reproduced merely 
his general statement of the claims of the lumber pro- 
ducers of the United States, because it so well sums 
up in brief the various phases of this great question: 

Mr. White * * * The pledge made in the Chicage 
convention on June 18 last, and since reiterated by 
President-elect Taft, for a revision of the tariff so as to 
impose such duties as shall equalize the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, and provide a reasonable profit 
for American industries, especially recognizing the needs 
and welfare of wageearners generally, holds no fears for 
the lumber manufacturer. The lumber industry can ap- 
peal to that pronouncement and indorse the sentiment, 
as will the hundreds of thousands of American laborers 
who form the great army of workers in lumber. If the 
entire protective policy of the United States were to be 
abandoned to free trade the lumbermen would have no 
argument to present, but since protection as well as 
revenue is to remain the basis of our system of imposts 
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purpose of holding 


speculators 
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with great 
can get 


in the 


do not think there is any such 


the lumber trade feels that its stand in behalf of at 
least the present rates of duty is impregnable to any 
attack. 


The degree of protection to lumber is now far below 
the average as compared with other protected items in 
the tariff schedule. I think it is equivalent to not more 
than 11 percent ad valorem on rough lumber, while the 
average on dutiable articles imported into this country, 
I am told, is about 40 percent ad valorem. And if rates 
are to be reduced because some articles related to the 
development of manufacture and agriculture are now 
found to be too highly protected certainly lumber is not 
among them. 

If it be the policy to readjust the rates relative to the 
needs of each industry, according to the declaration made 
in Chicago before referred to, so as to yield a reasonable 
profit to American producers, then might lumber well ask 
for a higher rate. Under no conceivable theory except- 
ing that of free trade can the lumber tariff be lowered 
or removed. 

I am told that the duties received from lumber im- 
ported from British North America into the United States 
during the last fiscal year were about $3,000,000, and were 
much lower than in previous years. The schedule of 
values of sawed imported lumber show that it is chiefly 
the lower grades of Canadian lumber that are exported 
to the United States. 

This will be giving us more of these grades to consume, 
making it necessary for the American manufacturer to 
leave far more of his poorer grades to rot in the woods. 
To the Canadian, or to the American who owns stumpage 
in the British possessions in the Bahamas, or in Mexico, 
a reduction in the duty would be welcome, and in the 
same proportion it would be an injury- to the American 
manufacturer and to the American workman. The upper 
grades of lumber take care of themselves, and find mar- 
kets all over the world, and no revision of tariff is asked 
on their account, but the lower grades are found in the 
same tree, and are greatly in excess of the better grades, 
and the danger to be feared is the production of a surplus 
supply of lower grades. In the interest of forest con- 
servation it is necessary to still further increase the 
proportion of lower grades. This can not be done if more 
of these grades are to be dumped in upon us, as a result 
of tariff reduction. 


Statement of Edward Hines, of Chicago, Representing 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company. 


Mr. Hines—Mr. 
ing before you in 


Chairman and gentlemen, I 
rather a dual position, directly repre- 
senting several phases of the lumber business. In the 
first place, our company is iargely a buyer in the lumber 
jobbing business, our main yards being located in Chicago. 
We have purchased lumber in Canada, in the Georgian 
bay district, from the Soo to Owen sound, large quantities 
of lumber, during the period of the duty of $1 a thou- 
sand, during the period when the duty was entirely taken 
off, and later when the duty was made $2 a thousand. 
The Georgian bay district has a peculiarly advantageous 


am appear- 


position, owing to the rivers entering the bay at a 
number of points, so that the logs are very cheaply 
transported to the mills. The miils are all located on 
the bay, directly accessible by the cheap water trans- 
portation to the great distributing points of ‘Tonawanda 
and Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Detroit 
and Saginaw, Mich.; Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., 


the 
ing 
and 


great gateway for shipping to the. immense consum- 
districts of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
the middle west. Lumber can be transported to 
these gateways at an average of $1.75 a thousand. 
These places, besides being great distributing railway 
shipping points) are directly the largest consuming cities 
of lumber in this country, both in the building line and 
the cutting up into the various factory lines for boxing 
and crating material. This territory comes in direct com- 
petition with the hemlock from Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and with the various woods, like 
yellow pine, poplar and gum, from south of the Ohio 
river, subject to transportation charges alone of from $5 
to $10 a thousand, as against $1.75 from Canada. 
* * * By actual experience and statistics the importa- 
tion of lumber from Canada in both volume and value per 
thousand feet has increased most extensively. In 1898 
the United States imported from Canada 353,000,000 feet, 
valued at $9.91 a thousand feet. In 1907 there was im- 
ported practically three times that amount, or 924,000,000 
feet, at about 100 percent increase in value per thousand 


feet. 


Mr. Hill—In making 
freight by water from ( 
transportation in the 
comparison between 
you not—yellow pine, 

Mr. Hines—No, sir. 

Mr. Hill—Where do you get your 
United States at $10 a thousand? 

Mr. Hines—We are manufacturing at four 
at Ashland, Wis.; at Iron River, Wis.; 
and at Hayward, Wis. 

Mr. Hill—That does 
does it? 

Mr. Hines—I said from $5 to $10 a thousand. To put 
the lumber from Hayward, Wis., to Buffalo, N. Y., by rail, 
rough lumber costs about $7 a thousand. To Detroit it 
costs about $6.50 a thousand. 

Mr. Hill—By rail? 

Mr. Hines—yYes, sir. 

Mr. Hill—Why do you not put it there by water? 

Mr. Hines—Those points are located away from the 
lakes. To put it there by water you would be obliged to 
ship first to the lake ports and pay a rail rate, then an 


your comparison between 
‘anada and the $10 
United States, you are 
two different kinds of 
and white pine from 


$1.75 
rate by rail 
making the 
lumber, are 
Canada? 

white pine in the 
large mills— 
at Mason, Wis., 
not cost $10 a 


any thousand, 


unloading charge, then a reloading charge, and then a 
water-transportation charge. making it almost the same. 
Mr. Hill—In one case lumber from Canada is in the 
rough and in the other case it is delivered by rail here 
dressed; is it not? 
Mr. Hines—No; I am citing a case of both in the rough. 
If you dress it in the United States it costs a further 


charge. 

Mr. Griggs—Is the 
coast? 

Mr. Hines—It is all made on the 
eall the Ontario district lumber is 
Georgian bay, on the water. 

Mr. Griggs—That comes through by water? 

Mr. Hines—That comes through by water, all of it. 

Mr. Clark—That can not possibly last long, can it? 

Mr. Hines—Yes; I think, in a conservative way, that 
what they are manufacturing in the Georgian bay district 
has a life of at least fifty years ahead of it. 

Mr. Clark—I know; but part of the Georgian bay dis- 
trict is a hundred or two hundred miles from Georgian 
bay. . 

Mr. Hines—Those rivers extend from one hundred tt 
two hundred miles up. * 

Mr. Fordney—About all the salen manufactured in the 
Georgian bay district is manufactured right on the bay; 
is it not? 

Mr. Hines—AJl—all. 

Mr. Griggs—Will it all 
there? 

Mr. Hines—Naturally; nature has so arranged the situa- 
tion that the cheapest way to transport logs is by water. 
The water flows to the lake, and the logs will almost 
naturally float down to the lake at a very small cost. 

Mr. Hill—That was true at Bay City and Saginaw as 
long as the logs lasted, was it not? 

Mr. Hines—Does not the great extra cost in transpor- 
tation from our mills to the respective places above 
named, and the large increase in the importation, war- 
rant, in a most reasonable way, that our industry should 
have protection? And would it not be a mistake to give 
Canada further advantages by considerably lowering the 
present tariff? Our business is the largest purchaser of 
farm foods and farm products of any industry in this 
country, and needs assistance at your hands in the way 
of maintaining, if not increasing, the present tariff. The 
present tariff is only one for revenue, and is not one of 
sufficient size to be called protection, as in the case of 
the tariff on many articles like iron and steel, which 
enter into the manufacturing lines and are direct com- 
petitors with us. * * 

Mr. Hines—For the last several years, as the supply of 
some kinds of lumber has decreased, a mistaken opinion 
has become prevalent among many people. It has been 
stated broadly that the supply of lumber has greatly 
decreased, when really only certain kinds have been de- 
creasing, which has had the effect of influencing the 
consumer to use other kinds practically as suitable for 
the ordinary purposes as they have been using white 
pine for and thus giving value to what was considered 
useless. Twenty-five years ago the average farmer and 
carpenter and box factory would not use anything but 
soft white pine, even for the ordinary common framing 


Canadian lumber all made on the 


coast. 
made 


What they 
absolutely on 


continue to be manufactured 


lumber. As it became harder to get and more expensive, 
necessity compelled him to look into the suitability of 
norway pine, which at that time had no commercial 


value. I remember distinctly of first introducing norway 
pine in the middle west twenty-five years ago, going so 
far as to carry samples of it worked to bevel siding and 
flooring, and showing that it would take paint and answer 
practically the same purposes as white pine. We even 
furnished railroad companies sufficient samples in the 
way of roofing and siding to build cars, thus introducing 
it. and now it is used exclusively for framing and for 
ear siding and roofing and for most purposes where white 
pine was formerly used exclusively. 

Further changes have taken place during the past ten 
years. Hemlock has been gradually introduced in the 
place of norway pine, until now it is being manufactured 
in large quantities in Pennsylvania, Michigan and Wis- 
consin; and it has been demonstrated that for many pur- 
poses it does equally as well as many other. woods. That 


has brought into’the market timber that formerly had 
no commercial value and kept alive mills and towns that 
for many years were supported by the pine industry. 
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Concerning Hemlock Stumpage. 

The hemlock stumpage at the present time is netting 
the manufacturer from $2 to $3, selling at the mill points 
for from $11 to $13 a thousand. The difference of from 
$8 to $9 consists entirely of charges for labor and supplies. 
Our lumber industry pays out more for horses, for the 
food for the horses and for the food supplies for men 
than is paid out in wages. 

Take the duty off lumber and where would the value 
of hemlock stumpage go? The manufacturer would not 
realize anything, and, necessarily, unless he could reduce 
the price of labor, the industry would have to go out of 
business. Considering that the cost of transportation to 
put this lumber in the market is from $4 to $6, as com- 
pared to $1.75 in Canada, you must appreciate his com- 
petition and the importance of giving this great industry 
some protection. 

There are at least 250 mills in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania manufacturing hemlock today. In most 
eases it is the only employment offered in these terri- 
tories, the men being employed in the woods in the 
winter time and in the summer time in the saw mills 
and yards. All are great buyers from our home farmers, 

There is still considerable pine timber located in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, estimated at 20,000,000,000 feet. The 
state has been selling timber for from $7 to $1ll a 
thousand on the stump. Add to this the cost of operat- 
ing, place lumber on the free list, and the manufacturer 
would be in a most serious position in endeavoring to 
sell his product in any of the large cities or consuming 
districts, all of which are reached by cheap water trans- 
portation from Canada. Labag in this country has be- 
come educated to a high standard of living, and even 
under the terribly depressed conditions of the past year 
it has been next to impossible to get it to take anything 
less. During the last year the value of most kinds of 
lumber decreased 25 percent, but labor did not decrease 
over 7% percent, amounting to about 25 to 35 cents a 
thousand feet, wiiie lumber declined $3 to $5 a thousand. 

Mr. Griggs—Has not a large percentage of that price 
come back, though? * * * 

Mr. Hines—No; our selling price would not average over 
a dollar a thousand higher than during the lowest period 
of last year, and buying in Chicago, we have not as 
yet paid over a dollar a thousand for anything in excess 
of the low price of last year. 

A new feature in the past five years has come greatly 
to the front by the manufacture of yellow pine in the 
southern states, which in volume now exceeds any other 
kind of lumber produced in this country, and very largely 
exceeds the amount of pine lumber that was ever pro- 
duced in the north during the period of its greatest pro- 
duction. Last year this industry reached 13,000,000,000 
feet, as compared with 3,250,000,000 of pine. This lumber is 
fast taking the place in the markets of all other kinds of 
pine and hemlock, and is becoming the universal material 
for all ordinary purposes. 

Mr. Underwood—Let me ask you a question right there. 
In the case of yellow pine intended for structural work 
there is no competition with the Canadian lumbers, is 
there? They do not compete at all? 

Mr. Hines—They do, absolutely. You can buy norway 
pine in Canada today at a basis of from $13 to $14 a 
thousand. We purchased last summer in the neighbor- 
hood of 20,000,000 feet at from $12 to $13.50 a thousand in 
Georgian bay. The freight was from $1.50 to $1.87%4; 
take $1.75 as the average. The duty of $2 would make 
it $3.75—an average of $13 in Canada, which would make 
it $16.75 in Chicago. Take yellow pine from the south 
and you are up against the 26-cent freight rate. In the 
rough it weighs about 4% pounds, costing about $11.50 
to freight it alone. That would leave, at the mill points, 
about $7 a thousand for your timber. 

Mr. Underwood—Then, if the norway pine is a com- 
petitor in the same field that the yellow pine occupies, 
how do you account for the fact that the yellow pine of 
the south goes into Canada and comes in competition 
with it? 

Mr. Hines—That is a very small percentage—not over 
5 percent of the amount produced; and that is only ex- 
tremely large timber and heart stock. But to get that 
heart stock you have got to cut the balance of the log 
into something else and sell it. You have got to cut 
your top logs, your branches, and your side logs, and it 
has got to be put in other markets. 

Mr. Hill—Mr. Hines, do you think that the tariff, in 
order to be a protective tariff (which you say you think 
you ought to have), ought to equalize the difference in 
freight between Canada and Chicago and the southern 
pine freight rates to Chicago? 


Lumber Industry Would Be Placed at Disadvantage. 

Mr. Hines—No; I do not say it ought to entirely; but 
I say that to attempt to reduce it would mean placing 
the lumber industry in this country at a still greater 
disadvantage than it occupies today. 

Mr. Hill—How do you reconcile that with the propo- 
sition that on the Atlantic coast, in New England, we 
can get the southern pine cheaper from the south than 
we can get lumber from Canada? 

Mr. Hines—I think you are mistaken about that. You 
can not ship yellow pine from the south—— 

Mr. Hill—I am talking about North Carolina. 

Mr. Hines—Yes; North Carolina—you can not ship 
North Carolina lumber to the markets of New York and 
Philadelphia and Boston any cheaper than you can ship 
New Brunswick spruce and hemlock to those same mar- 
kets. 

Mr. Hill—I am comparing it with Canada lumber. It 
is cheaper than that; it is cheaper than Ottawa lumber 
and Georgian bay lumber. 

Mr. Hines—No; in the New York markets—and I was 
there on Tuesday—you can buy Canada spruce today 
cheaper than you can buy yellow pine. * * * 

Mr. Underwood—Does spruce come in competition with 
yellow pine? , 

Mr. Hines—Oh, yes. In the ordinary building material 
the spruce is just as good for joists and scantling and for 
sheathing and for lath and purposes of that kind; it is 
exactly equal to the yellow pine. 

Mr. Hill—And a great deal better? 

Mr. Hines—Well, I want to speak in a conservative 
way. In my judgment, it is better. It does not contain 
the sap; but in a conservative, way it is as good. 

The cost of transporting the lumber from the south to 
the consumer to the market, above referred to, averages 
from $7 to $10 per thousand. Compare this cost with the 
cheap water transportation from Canada, $1.75, and does 
this not warrant a further protection at your hands? 
The present value of stumpage in Mississippi and Louis- 
iana is about $4, the cost of labor in operating being 
from $8 to $9, all cash, and which can not be reduced. 
Transportation amounts to from $7 to $10; and railroad 
companies are now claiming that they must increase the 
rates. If you deduct $2 a thousand tariff, what will it 
come out of? The railroad companies will not carry it 
for less; labor will not bedr any reduction. Would there 
be any justice in asking us to lose one-half of our invest- 
ment, which has been paid for at the $4 basis? Does not 
the state of affairs warrant us in asking protection? 

Mr. Hill—Mr. Hines, one moment—pardon me for in- 
terrupting you. Is not that stumpage bound to increase 
in value as the forests are cut off in this country—neces- 
sarily so? 

Mr. Hines—It depends on what competition it meets. 
* * * 

During the last few years the cement proposition has 
come in to compete with us in a greater proportion than 
it did in twenty years before that. Thet has occurred in 
the last three years. So it is a question today whether 
stumpage will increase as it has in the past. You have 


no proof to substantiate it. It is simply a matter of one’s 
opinion—one’s judgment. 

Mr. Hill—Bo you not think that the price of stumpage 
is going to continually increase with the cutting off of 
the forests? 

Mr. Hines—I think it ought to increase, for this further 
reason, outside of the cutting off of the forests: The 
matter of taxation in this country has got to increase it, 
as compared with Canada. Your timber in the west, your 
timber in the south, and your timber in the north, as I 
will show later on, is today estimated by every town 
assessor, and it is assessed at its present market price, 
on a basis of 3 or 4 percent. Add your taxes per year 
to your stumpage and add 5 or 6 percent of interest 
(which is only a reasonable charge), and necessarily in a 
period of ten years you have either got to increase the 
value of your stumpage or you are going to lose part of 
your principal, outside of the question of cutting off your 
timber. 

Mr. Hill—Is the manufacturing profit today on lumber 
in the United States anywhere near equal to what it was 
on the southern peninsula of Michigan when Bay City 
and Saginaw were in their glory? 

Mr. Hines—No, sir; I do not think it is. 

Mr. Hill—Then the increased cost of lumber is merely 
the result of increased stumpage, is it not? 

Mr. Hines—No; it is due to a combination of reasons. 
It is due to the very materially increased cost of labor; 
it is due to a material increase in the cost of all kinds 
of supplies. Every such item as corn, oats and wheat is 
several hundred percent higher than it was a few years 
ago. If you buy a team of horses today you pay $500 
for them. We used to buy them for $225 a few years ago. 

Mr. Fordney—The center of production is farther away 
— the center of consumption than it was then, is it 
not? 

Mr. Hines—Yes, sir; and there are various reasons that 
bring that result about. 

Mr. Hill—The reason for the center of production being 
farther away is simply that the supply near by has been 
cut off, is it not? 

Mr. Hines—No—well, you might say it depends upon 
what territory you want to use the lumber in. 

Mr. Hill—I am talking about Chicago. 

Mr. Hines—If you take Chicago, from a local situation, 
it may be true there; but if you take St. Louis or Kansas 
City the situation is just the other way, because the 
yellow pine today is nearer St. Louis than the white pine 


-used to be to St. Louis. 


The great states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and part of Texas, Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas are 
full of timber—enough to supply the market for many 
years, and practically their greatest wealth is raw ma- 
terial. Should not this district have reasonable protection 
as compared with the other great industries in raw ma- 
terial and manufactured products? In lumbering opera- 
tions almost everything we buy has protection. Labor is 
protected. Steel we use in large quantities. Leather we 
use in belts. We use a great deal of woolen goods and 
other articles, all having an average of over 40 percent 
in protection. Is it not reasonable that lumber should 
have not alone its present duty, but an increased pro- 
tection? 

Carrying Charges on Stumpage. 

A further and greater illustration lies in the comparison 
of carrying charges in Canada as compared to this coun- 
try. We own some 500,000,000 feet of timber in Canada. 
The tax is only about $300 a year. In the city where our 
mills are located the country or town has no personal 
property tax. Therefore our mills and personal property 
are free from taxes. There is no penalty there for hold- 
ing this timber or manufacturing it in limited manner. 
In Wisconsin we have several large operations. In Iron 
River, Hayward and Mason, Wis., the town boards have 
had our timber estimated by experienced estimators, and, 
on the basis of actual quantity (the basis of $6 a thou- 
sand stumpage), imposed a tax of from 3 percent to 4 
percent, amounting to about $90,000, or about 20 cents a 
thousand. In addition to this our saw mill, personal 
property, horses, outfit, railroad and equipment are 
assessed at about this cash value, at 5 or 4 percent. In 
manufacturing 30,000,000 feet a year, our taxes are about 
$3 a thousand on the amount produced, while in Canada 
there is practically no tax, or no great carrying charge, 
again placing us at a disadvantage of at least $4 a 
thousand. Deducting the tariff of $2 would give them a 
greater advantage of $5 a thousand. 

Suppose you are cutting 30,000,000 feet per year, which 
would be a reasonable amount to cut, you have to make 
on your daily production or saw output $3 a thousand to 
pay for the carrying charge on the timber in Wisconsin. 
In Canada you only have to make $300 a year, or about 1 
cent on that amount of production. Just think what that 
amounts to, gentlemen—$3 a thousand. You have to 
make that before you start to make interest on your 
capital. That goes right to the town; it goes to the 
state. Think of what a carrying charge that is. 

The same conditions exist in the south. Two years ago 
we were called to Mississippi to meet the board of super- 
visors. They had had men out all through our timber. 
We own about 240,000 acres there. They had estimated 
conditions in sections of it, and they said, ““‘We want to 
tax you now at $25 an acre on that timber at the regular 
assessed percentage.’’ According to law, we could not do 
anything but pay our taxes. Now it is costing us to hold 
that tract of timber there about $50,000 a year—just to 
hold it for taxes, not to speak about interest. 

That is one thing that must necessarily add to the cost 
of stumpage, and is a very large item. 

Mr. Hill—It adds to the cost of lumber, too, by holding 
it out of the market, so that the small producer can not 
get hold of the stumpage, does it not? 

Mr. Hines—No, sir. As an illustration, I will tell you 
this: There are 28,850 saw mills in this country. There 
is the strongest illustration you could have that it is 
ridiculous to claim that there is a lumber trust. It is 
also a_ strong illustration that there are a great many 
socalled ‘‘small saw mill men”’ in the United States. 

Mr. Longworth—What do you say about the cost of 
labor in this country and in Canada? 

Mr. Hines—You have to take Canada by districts. It 
you take the extreme northwest, a very large amount of 
their help is Hindus, Japanese, Chinamen and all that 
class of help. They get from 80 cents to $1.25 a day. 
Right across the border you have entirely Americans. 
They get from $2 to $3 a day. Take the conditions down 
in the extreme Nova Scotia district, and you have 
Canadian Frenchmen—an excellent class of workmen, 
especially in the woods. They get about half what we 
are paying them in this country. The Ontario district 
comes nearest to our prices of labor, although, on the 
average, the prices there are a iittle less, but they come 
nearest to the prices here. * bd 

The Chairman—Proceed, if you will. Our time is run- 
ning by and we have a great many people to hear. 

I want to warn the gentlemen present that this hearing 
must be concluded before we adjourn tonight. I am not 
speaking to the committee; I am speaking to the other 
gentlemen who are here. 

Mr. Clark—Mr. Chairman, will you allow me to make a 
suggestion? 

he Chairman—Certainly. 

Mr. Clark—If these lumbermen could pick out two or 
three representative men that could talk as well as Mr. 
Hines does (if they have any left), it would shorten the 
process very materially. * * * 

Mr. Hines—There are in the neighborhood of 100,000 
men employed in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Iowa. It would be safe to say that these would represent 
average families of five persons, not to take into account 
the various families that are indirectly dependent upon 


this industry in these towns, all of whom would be 
directly affected by anything that would affect the pros- 
perity of our industry. Taking into account the tremen- 
dous buying power of our farm products of this army of 
people, and comparing the tax of about 12 percent on 
lumber with the average of over 40 percent on other 
articles, is this fair treatment of this industry, as against 
steel, which enters in a great competitive way into build- 
ing material? a" 

We wish to call your attention to the purchasing power 
of the farmer today. Our industry is the largest customer 
he has. A bushel of wheat, oats or corn will buy more 
lumber at the present prices than during any period in 
the past twenty years. Therefore, the American farmer 
has no ground for complaint. In 1906, on September 15, 
cash wheat brought in Minneapolis 74% cents; in 1907, 
$1.075; in 1908, $1.25—almost 100 percent increase in a 
year. Corn brought 44 cents, 59% and 78% cents—about 
75 percent advance. Lumber has had no such com- 
parative advance; yet everything that enters into the 
cost of the finished product we have been compelled to 
contribute to the farmer to sustain these prices. We 
can not buy a team of horses for less than $500. We are 
paying relatively the highest prices in twenty years for 
wheat, corn and oats. We are paying to the railroad 
companies their present schedule of freight rates, and our 
industry is about the greatest commodity they handle. 
They are asking us to pay them more on account of the 
higher prices they are paying for all materials. Con- 
sider, therefore, taking off the duty and further encourag- 
ing competition with Canada. Where would our industry 
land? Would not the decrease in our business bring 
about a greater decrease in the purchasing of farm prod- 
ucts. Therefore, in place of any reduction, have we not 
given you substantial reasons, which can not be ques- 
tioned, that lumber must have protection? And is it not 
fair to increase the present duty if any changes in the 
general tariff schedule are to be considered, in order to 
protect this great industry and put it on a par with other 
great protected industries that enter into competition 
with it? * * * 

Anent the ‘“‘Lumber Trust.” 

There has been some question made here as to an asso 
ciation of lumbermen, or a socalled “lumber trust,”’ I 
have just read here from reliable statistics that there are 
28,000 mills in the United States. We are direct com- 
petitors—the south against the west, the west against 
the north, and the east against the middle west. There 
are absolutely different interests, different ownerships, 
and the mills are direct competitors. So there is no such 
thing, or even a probability of any such thing being con- 
sidered, as a lumber trust. If lumber from one section 
gets too high it simply opens the markets for the lumber 
from other territories to come in. If we get yellow pine 
too high it opens the market for the hemlock from Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania and Michigan. If we get hemlock 
too high it opens the yellow pine district. If in the states 
of Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota we get lumber too high 
it opens the great Pacific coast district, and so it goes. 
If you get lumber too high in New York city that opens 
the ee to lumber from North Carolina or Nova 
Scotia. 

Now, gentlemen, if there are any other questions that 
you would like to ask, I shall be very glad indeed to try 
to answer them. 

Mr. Underwood—I should like to ask you some questions 
about this freight question. You state that the cost of 
delivering lumber in the rough at Buffalo is $1.75. The 
duty on lumber in the rough at present is $1 a thousand. 
That would be $2.75. Did I understand you to say that 
from the mills in Wisconsin it costs $7 to deliver it in 
Buffalo? * * * 

Mr. Hines—Let me explain. The lumber from Georgian 
bay pays a duty of $2, and $1.75 freight. That is $3.75. 


Mr. Underwood—yYou are able to meet that difference in 
freight rates and compete there? 

Mr. Hines—We have to equalize the difference or lose 
the business. The dealer that is buying in Buffalo, 
having no interest in stumpage, would just as soon buy 
timber from Canada as he would from any part of the 
United States. 

Mr. Underwood—Certainly; I understand that; but I 
want to know whether you can go into that market and 
compete under those circumstances? 

Mr. Hines—We are obliged to or lose the trade. 


Must Equalize Transportation Costs. 
Mr. Underwood—You would not try to hold on to the 
trade if it was not profitable, would you? 
Mr. Hines—Why, certainly; we have to equalize things. 
In some places the trade is less profitable than in others. 
+ . » 


Mr. Underwood—There is a zone that it will cost the 
Canadian manufacturer of lumber as much to go into 
as it costs you, by reason of his paying freight rates after 
he lands on the American side, is there not? 

Mr. Hines—Well, take Pittsburg, for instance. 

Mr. Underwood—There is a zone of that kind, I pre- 
sume. Please make a comparison there. 

Mr. Hines—The rate from Cleveland to Pittsburg, I 
think, is 6 cents a hundred pounds. Therefore it costs a 
dollar and a half a thousand more to get that lumber 
from Cleveland, which would be added to the $3.75 duty 
and lake freights, making it about $5.25 to put it in 
Cleveland. To ship yellow pine, for instance, from the 
south in the rough would cost you about $11 a thousand 
in the same market. To ship that same lumber from 
Wisconsin in the rough would cost you about $7 a thou- 
sand to Pittsburg. * * * 

Mr. Underwood—When we get farther south, or, say, 
southwest—because that is nearer— 

Mr. Hines—St. Louis, for instance? 

Mr. Underwood—Toward St. Louis—where do you first 
reach the zone where the freight rates equalize the 
Canadian lumber? 

Mr. Hines—St. Louis is the nearest point. For instance, 
the rate from St. Louis to Chicago is 10 cents. It would 
cost, therefore, $2.50 a thousand to ship the lumber from 
Chicago to St. Louis. That would make it $5.25 a thou- 
sand from Canada. The rate from the south to St. Louis 
is, I think, 18 cents on rough lumber. That would bring 
it to $8.10. 

Mr. Underwood—When you get to the west and the 
southwest, where do you strike the zone where they sell 
in competition with you? 

Mr. Hines—At Kansas City it would be in favor of 
the yellow pine, on account of the rate from Chicago 
being, I think, 20 cents. 

Mr. Underwood—How much in favor of the yellow pine? 

Mr. Hines—About a dollar. * * * 

Mr. Underwood—Is there much southern pine sold in 
that northwestern territory above Kansas City? 

Mr. Hines—yYes sir; there is. The yellow pine manu- 
facturers have been endeavoring to enlarge their field, 
which they are compelled to do by the enormous increase 
in manufacture in the south. 

Mr. Underwood—Do they compete with the Canadian 
lumber in that field on the same basis? Or is not the 
yellow pine sold there for one purpose and the Canadian 
lumber for another? 

Mr. Hines—No; for instance, in the case of box lumber 
the south has been putting box lumber into Chicago dur- 
ing this late depression as low as $11 a thousand, dressed 
on one side. That netted the mills about $5 a thousand in 
Mississippi and Louisiana and Texas. * * * 

Mr. Clark—What lumber and timber companies do you 
belong to? 

Mr. Hines—I am the seem of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

Mr. Clark—Is that the only one? 
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Mr. Hines—We have a number of subsidiary companies. 
We have the North Wisconsin Lumber Manufacturing 
a of Hayward, Wis. We have the Iron River 
Lumber Company, of Iron River, Wis. We have the White 
River Lumber Company, of Mason, and we have a 
number of institutions in Mississippi. 

Mr. Clark—Do you belong to what is popularly | known 
among lumbermen as the ‘‘Weyerhaeuser group 

Mr. Hines—Mr. Weyerhaeuser is interested in our com- 
pany; yes, sir. * * 

Mr. Clark—How long have you been in the lumber 
business, Mr. Hines? 

Mr. Hines—About thirty years. 

, Mr. Clark—And you have been owning timber how 
ong 

Mr, Hines—About fifteen years. 

Mr. Clark—What was the lowest stumpage when you 
first started in business yourself? 

Mr. Hines—The cheapest stumpage our company bought, 
I think, was pine stumpage at about $3 a thousand— 
yellow pine at about from $2 to $4. 

Mr. Clark—The lowest stumpage twenty-five years ago 
was $3 a thousand? 

Mr. Hines—Fifteen years ago. 

Mr. Clark—Well, fifteen years ago. 
sand then? 

Mr. Hines—Pine stumpage; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark—How much is it now? 

Mr. Hines—Of course, that stumpage has been cut off; 
so it would be pretty hard to say what that stumpage 
would be worth in that particular locality at the present 
time. But I should judge, in a general way, about from 
$6 to $9 a thousand. 

Mr. Clark—That is quite a respectable kind of a profit 
if you never made any more. 

Mr. Hines—Are you figuring the gross profit or the net 
profit now? 

Mr. Clark—Both ways. It finally comes to the same 
thing. 

Mr Hines—No; you have to add to that, for a period of 
fifteen years, interest at the rate of 6 percent. That 
would make about 200 percent. Then you have to add 
your taxes. When you get all through you will not have 
such a tremendous profit. * * 

Mr. Clark—Where are your stialee lands located? 

Mr. Hines—We have timber lands located !n Wisconsin, 
. — in Minnesota, and also in Canada and in Missis- 
sippi. 


Was it $3 a thou- 


Rate of Taxation Thrashed Out. 


Mr. Clark—What is the rate of taxation a hundred, 
if you know, in Wisconsin? That is the easiest way to 
get at it. 

Mr. Hines—In Wisconsin they assess your timber, get 
at the exact quantity as nearly as it is possible to esti- 
mate it, and assess the stumpage at all the way from 
$7 to $9 a thousand. The rate in Wisconsin ranges from 
3 to 4 percent, which would make it cost you from 25 
to 40 cents a year to carry it. 

Mr. Clark—You do not mean to say that the rate of 
taxation in Wisconsin is 3 or 4 percent on the hundred? 

Mr. Hines—I do, absolutely. We have paid it. ° 8 
Mr. Clark—Another thing. Is it not generally conceded 

among lumbermen, when you talk among yourselves, that 
the growth of the timber fully compensates for the inter- 
est and the taxes and the taking care of it? 

Mr. Hines—No; it is not. For instance, last year we 
had considerable timber burned up by the fires. 

Mr. Clark—Oh, I know; but that is one of the acci- 
dents. 

Mr. Hines—Yes; but those are things that we must take 
into account. 

Mr. Clark—I understand that. 

Mr. Hines—Another thing is the wind that blows our 
timber down. Another thing is overripe timber that ought 
to be eut. So I would not agree with you on the question 
of interest and taxes being taken care of by the growth. 
I do not believe it. 

Mr. Clark—Does not the growth almost compensate, 
then, for the interest and taxes? 

Mr. Hines—No; on certain kinds of timber it actually 
does not. Porsibly it might on some kinds of young 
timber. * 

Mr. Clark It Pinchot is right, and there is only 1,400,- 
100,000,000 feet in the United States, and vou cut 40,000,- 
000,000 a year, it will last a little over thirty years, will 
it not? 

Mr. Hines—I think that on the basis of cutting 40,000,- 
109,000 a year there is a great deal more than 1,400,000,- 
100,000 feet of timber in the United States. 

Mr. Clark—What makes you cut saplings up there? 
Why do you not let them grow? 

Mr. Hines—They could not grow. 

Mr. Clark—They covld not? 

Mr. Hines—No. 

Mr. Clark—For what reason? 

Mr. Hines—The fire next year would burn them down 
r they would blow down. 

Mr. Clark—The legislature ought to pass a law com- 
lling you to burn the tree tops up. 

Mr. Hines—That would not interfere with these sap- 
ings being blown down. * * * 

Mr. Clark—Instead of this business of planting trees, 
vhy not try to save some that we have by letting in this 
‘anadian lumber? And if they want to denude their 
forests, why not let them go? 

Mr. Hines.—One illustration that I can give you is, I 
ihink, a reasonably good answer to your question. The 

ict that in Canada on 500,000,000 feet we pay $300 a 
ear tax, while on the same quantity in this country we 
ity about $90,000 a year tax, makes it impossible to hold 
hat timber in this country and pay that amount of taxes 
er annum. In a very few years it would be too costly 
» be sold. te: 

Mr. Clark—If the labor cost and all the other costs 
iat enter into what it finally costs you are as great 
1 Canada as in the United States, what difference would 

make to you whether the Canadian lumber came in 
ree or came in with a tariff on it? 

Mr. Hines—I just explained that to you. I explained 
fat on a mill cutting 30,000,000 feet a year the tax here 

one would be $30,000 in excess of what it would be in 

inada. That is $3 as against $10. 

Mr. Clark—You do not mean that anybody on earth 

xes lumber in the tree at $3 a thousand feet, do you? 

Mr. Hines—I just gave you the absolute figures. We 

ould be obliged to pay about $90,000 taxes per annum— 
vhich would come to about $3 a thousand on the annual 

it—on a tract of 500,000,000 feet in Wisconsin. In Can- 

la, on the same tract, the tax is $300. . 6 

a Clark—How much does your Wisconsin lumber 
‘ or? 

Mr. Hines—Mill run stock this year would average 
bout $18 at the mill. * 

Mr. Clark—Do you want tee Tey considered as saying that 
on $18 worth of lumber you pay $3 tax? 

Mr. Hines—That on a basis of 500, 000,000 feet of 
‘umpage, with the plant cutting 30,000,000 a year, the tax 
will approximate $3 a thousand per annum. 

Mr. Clark—What part of the —_—T of your mills 
is this low grade lumber, as you call it? 

Mr. Hines—About 60 percent. 

Mr. Clark—Is it not about one-fifth? Is it not 20 per- 
cent instead of 60 percent? 

Mr. Hines—Oh, no. The kind that is used for boxes is 
about 60 percent. 

Mr. Clark—What is the low grade product ‘of the Ca- 
nadian mills? Is there any difference between the amount 
Stnnene low grade product in Canada and in the United 


Mr. Hines—Not if they cut the lands clear; no. * * * 









Mr. Fordney—I would like to ask you this: If the duty 
on lumber is taken off, what in your judgment would be 
the effect on the price of lumber in this country? 

Mr. Hines—I think it would give an opening for Can- 
ada for its tremendous amount of low grade lumber. Our 
low grade of lumber here can not stand the greater cost 
of transportation. In Canada they export largely their 
good lumber to England and it leaves a large amount of 
low grade lumber to find a market in this country, which 
would come in direct competition with ours. It would 
compel us to either leave in our woods a large amount 
of stock which we could not afford to take out or else—— 

Mr. Fordney—You would be obliged to leave that cull 
stuff in the woods? 

r. Hines—Yes. * * * 

Mr. Clark—Now this immense amount of land that is 
owned by Mr. Weyerhaeuser and his partners, including 
yourself—— 

Mr. Hines—I would like to say that I have no interest 
in the Weyerhaeuser company. 

Mr. Clark—I thought you stated a while ago that you 
were correlated with Mr. Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr. Hines—He is a stockholder in my company, but I 
am not gee a stockholder in many of the interests 
that he has at all. 

Mr. Clark—That is, if Mr. Weyerhaeuser is a stock- 
holder in one of your companies that is different from 
your being a stockholder in one of his? 

Mr. Hines—Unfortunately for me, it is. 

Mr. Clark—Do you know whether Mr. Weyehaeuser 
bought 5,000,000 acres of the land that those interests 
have at $5 and $6 an acre? 

Mr. Hines—They bought a large tract of timber from 
the Northern Pacific in 1898, but what the price was I do 
not know. * * 

Mr. Clark—Has it not always been understood among 
lumbermen that he, got a remarkable bargain by buying 
at $5 and $6 an acre? 

Mr. Hines—I would like to say that at that time they 
had been trying to sell that land for a long period. At 
that time it did not seem to be remarkable, but since 
lumber has advanced, of course, it seems to have been 
a better trade. 


Statement of J. A. Brown, of North Carolina. 


Mr. Brown—Mr. Chairman, I am here, first, as a manu- 
facturer; and I am also representing 2,300 mills in North 
and South Carolina and Virginia, manufacturing princi- 
pally what is known as shortleaf pine, or North Carolina 
pine. The condition that has confronted the manufac- 
turers in that section of the country for the last twelve 
months has been a deplorable one. Fifty percent of the 
mills have been closed down because they could not 
operate profitably. Ninety percent of the output of those 
mills goes into the eastern or middle states’ market— 
into Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and the different 
New England states. 

We come directly into competition with the Canadian 
lumber in the western part of Pennsylvania and New 
York state, and that is the only thing we fear at all from 
the Canadian lumber, if the tariff is removed. 

I have heard a great deal of discussion here today 
about the tariff and its effect on the farmer and the lum- 
berman. If I understand the tariff, it affects the man in 
the west as well as the man in the south or east. It 
og ag make any difference what part of the country 
t is in. 

Now when we commence figuring on the cost of lum- 
ber as compared with ten years ago I will say that I 
got lumber and put it on the cars at that time for 
$7.50 and $8 a thousand, rough yellow pine. The same 
lumber today brings about $14 a thousand. 

Now I want you to note the difference in the condi- 
tions and the cost of the product. I bought stumpage 
then at 25 cents a thousand, and I hired a negro for from 
50 to 60 cents a day to operate the mill, and I bought my 
corn from Missouri and the other western states at 59 
cents a bushel, and I bought my hay for $12 a ton. To- 
day I pay the same negro laborer $1 to $1.25 and $1.50 a 
day and we are paying $1 a bushel for corn and from 
$1.50 to $2.50 for stumpage. So that it is costing us more 
than double to produce that lumber today what it did ten 
years ago, but we are not getting double the price for it. 

Here is another condition that obtains there: In 1894 
it is a remarkable fact that between Norfolk, Va., and 

Charleston, 8S. C., on the inland railroads, away from 
water transportation, where they were obliged to run 
down all the way and ship their product by water, there 
were but two mills in that distance of 400 miles between 
Norfolk, Va., and Charleston, 8. C. That was under the 
former conditions. ‘Today we have under the conditions 
that have existed for the last five years 2,300 mills in 
operation, employing 115,000 operatives; and dependent 
upon the lumber industry in those states are at least 
600,000 people—50 percent of whom have been out of em- 
ployment for the last six months because 50 percent of 
the mills have been closed down and unable to operate. 

I pave heard a good bit about the question of a trust. 

* Now I do not know how you are going to call 
2,300 little mills a trust, many of whom do not know 
how many mills there are in existence, with no ownership 
in common, and nothing in common, and the mills buying 
their products one from the other, sometimes at profit- 
able prices. I have run my planing mill from the prod- 
ucts of six other mills, three of which I have no interest 
in whatever. I simply buy their products—buying from 
members of the North Carolina Pine Association. I state 
this to remove forever any idea of any lumber trust. I 
do know that there has been a good deal of agitation all 
over the country about a lumber trust and a great many 
people believe that such a thing does exist. I really think 
that they conscientiously believe that we have sat down 
and dictated the price at which lumber is sold all over 
the country. 

Reason for Higher Priced Lumber. 

It is not hard for a practical lumberman, or for anyone 
else, to understand why lumber is higher now than it has 
been. I have operated and cut lumber at $6.50 and $7 
and $8 a thousand. Then we rolled the lumber right up 
to the side of a new railroad and sawed it and put it on 
the cars, 

But that entire matter has changed throughout the 
south, as far as my knowledge extends. In other words, 
the lumber on the new railroads that have been built 
has been exhausted and we have numbers of little mills 
today that are hauling the lumber on wagons for six miles 
to transportation. 

On the question of protection I take the broad stand 
that if tile and brick and steel and cement are protected, 
as they are from 30 to 60 percent, the companion article 
entering into the very same building should be also 
protected under the general principle of protection. I 
do not know why lumber should be singled out and the 
duty on that placed at 10 percent when the companion 
article of cement is protected at 32 percent. I do not 
know why lumber should be protected only 10 percent 
when the grain of the west is protected 20 or 25 percent, 
when it enters into our cost of production. I take the 
stand that if this country is to have a settled policy of 
protection, and we are going to have a .protective tariff, 
I do not understand why the lumbermen should not enjoy 
a protective tariff as well as the steel manufacturer of 
Pennsylvania or any other point. 

As far as the profit in the lumber business in the last 
twelve months is concerned I asked one of the most emi- 
nent bankers the evening I left home how many lumber 
mills in the territory in which he dealt had failed in the 
list six months and he answered ‘25 percent.”’ 

I know of a number of large mills in that territory now 
that are in the hands of a receiver and have been for 


[Laughter. ] 


twelve months. I could name several of the mills the 
managers of ‘which have told me that they have operated 
for at least six years and have never paid but one divi- 
dend even under the prosperous condition that we have 
ma = F © 

Mr. Pou—You think that the high price of the lumber 
and the increase in the price of stumpage has been a 
great stimulus to the people to preserve their forests? 

Mr. Brown—Unquestionably. Now let us take this 
question of preserving the forests. Suppose a man has 
1,000 acres of land located two or three miles away. To 
put a warden there to catch the man who is cutting down 
the tree to get the ‘possum and to put the fires out would 
cost him $25 a month to keep a man there, and he can 
not afford to do it. * * 

Mr. Fordney—About what proportion of your product 
of logs is low grade? 

Mr. Brown—When this panic came on we sent to every 
man who was working in the woods and we gave them 
instructions to cut the tree for the first and second cut- 
ting and to leave the balance in the woods. Under that 
condition we have managed to raise the price of our 
manufactured product $1.76 a thousand. That is the 
only way we live. We have produced 3,000,000 feet of 
timber and wasted 2,000,000 and left it in the woods as 
worthless, because we can ‘not market it under these 
conditions. In 1907, under those conditions, we did use 
the tree up close and got a small profit for the low grade 
timber. * * 


Statement \of J. A. Freeman, of St. Louis. 


Mr. Freeman—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I am here 
as a representative of the Freeman & Smith Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Chairman—I want to make an announcement at 
this point, Mr. Freeman, before you proceed. The com- 
mittee will sit until 7 o’clock and will then take a recess 
of an hour, returning at 8 o’clock. You may proceed. 
7 om » 


Mr. Freeman—I have selected for a brief consideration 
on this whole topic the lines of objection that are made 
to the present tariff on lumber. I believe that the lum- 
bermen as a class, while believing that the present tariff 
duty is far from an excessive one, and it is doubtful if 
it can be defended as an adequate one in comparison 
with our general tariff schedules, are ready and willing 
to let well enough alone and to continue, if may be, the 
prosperous | conditions we have enjoyed for a number of 
years. 

cnte~ane I think I am speaking for a great ma- 
jority of the lumbermen—I believe and have been taught 
to believe in the doctrine of protection to American in- 
dustries. I haye no academic argument to make on that 
question. Most of the time since the war I have been an 
observer, as all of you gentlemen acubibens have, of the 
practical workings of the protective and the antiprotec- 
tive systems, socalled. itn 

Our farmer, who seems to be the beneficiary of most 
of our consideration, wants most of all the home market 
Nothing helps to furnish him that home market more 
than does the industry we represent. The prices at 
which lumber may be sold now or at any other time are 
simply questions of supply and demand. I cheerfully con- 
sent to the doctrine that the tariff reduced upon iumber 
will, for a time at least, give to the farmer and to the 
consumer a little cheaper lumber. 3ut there will follow 
other calamities that will very much more than off- 
set it. 

A very substantial argument that has been produced 
against the retention of the tariff on lumber has been the 
hue and cry that there is a wonderful lumber trust. I 
do not think that I desire to impeach the intelligence 
of the members of this committee, despite any of their 
suggestions to the contrary, that down deep in their 
hearts not a single one of them believes such a thing 
as a lumber trust exists in the United States today. 
* . * 


On the practical question of forest conservation I 
frankly admit that if [ could be shown that a reduction 
of the tariff or a removal of tariff duty would substan- 
tially improve the opportunities for forest reproduction in 
the United States I should be quite willing to yield a good 
deal of my opinion in the matter. There is but one way 
by which you can ever conserve the forests. You may 
have all of the recommendations and all of the schemes 
that you care to devise. It can only be done by making 
the forests worth conserving. Frankly that means higher 
priced lumber. If it is desired to conserve the forests 
of the United States it can only be done by making those 
forests worth taking care of; by making it so that the 
owner of them, in the production of his lumber, will use 
up the product that is now going to waste. 

I do want to say in all sincerity that, in addition to 
the making of timber valuable and worth conserving, 
there is one other thing that has to be done, and the 
forestry department has well recognized that from the 
beginning—that is, it is necessary to have an organized 
force which shall receive the coéperation of the actual 
owners of the timber to be conserved. That is a simple 
proposition. Now, do those people believe that by an at- 
tack upon this industry they are going to secure that co- 
operation? Is it human nature that they are going to 
secure it that way? I venture the prediction that if the 
tariff on lumber is reduced at this time, the whole scheme 
of forestry restoration and conservation will be prac- 
tically dead for the next ten years. 

There is only one other matter to which I wish to 
allude. The people who are making the cry, who are 
appearing before you, are just in the same attitude ex- 
actly as we are. They are all interested parties. * * * 

Mr. Clark—Now, Mr. Freeman, if there is no lumber 
trust, then how does it happen that there is such a won- 
derful uniformity of prices? 

Mr. Freeman—I have thought of that question, of 
course. I will have to answer to that just as I have to 
the question about trusts. I say there is no trust. I 
affirm with equal confidence there is no unanimity or 
uniformity of prices. I will say, further, we can give 
you the proof of that if you call at my office in St. Louis 
at any time; or, if you will send an agent there, I will 
offer you abundant proof to the contrary. * * * 

Let me state with all sincerity, and I think I can back 
this up—lI think there are plenty of gentlemen here who 
know that it is true—that there never has been a time, 
even in the most prosperous times, when very many of 
the articles on the lumber list could not be obtained at 
varying prices at any market in the United States at any 
time, a variation of from $1 to $3. 

Mr. Cockran—-That is due to the freight rates? 

Mr. Freeman—No, sir; in the same market, under the 
same conditions. Take the city of St. Louis, and I have 
never known a time when I could not have gone out and 
bought lumber there at a variation of from $1 to $3 a 
thousand, on almost any item on the list. Of course, 
there are a few times when there may be an exception, 
when some particular item is short in supply. * * 


Statement of C. W. Nibley, of La Grande, Ore. 


Mr. Nibley—Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain you long. 
I just want to say in regard to the price of lumber, about 
which we have had some question, that the price of 
lumber in Portland, Ore., now is as low as it was ten 
years ago on all rough lumber. 

Mr. Hill—Was that true last year? 

Mr. Nibley—No, sir; it is less now than it was last year, 
but you can buy today in Oregon all kinds of rough lum- 
ber at as low prices as you could in 1898, ten years ago. 
We are not in favor of the tariff being reduced or taken 
off of lumber. We think it would hurt our business. We 
have a right to ask, we think, that it be continued at least 
as it 1s. As to the idea of the President of the United 
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States or Mr. Pinchot, that taking the tariff from Cana- 
dian lumber would save our forests, I think we can show 
you a more excellent way. I am going to air this subject 
a little here, because I think it is proper, Mr. Chairman, 
at this time. 

The stump land, land that has been cut off and de- 
nuded, has been disposed of in this way in our section 
of the country. We have sold in eastern Oregon—and 
when I say we, I mean my company alone—40,000 acres 
to sheep men for pasturage. That hill and mouutain 
land is worth little for anything else after the trees are 
cut off of it. It is not the best pasturage in the world, 
but we have rented some to the sheep men for from 8 to 
10 cents an acre a year for pasturage. Now, why could 
not, and why should not the government, if it wants this 
land for reforestation—and it does, doubtless—secure that 
same land instead of the sheep men getting it? Buy it, 
condemn it, give the government the right to condemn, 
if necessary, and your registers and receivers in the dif- 
ferent land offices and land districts may be made the 
judges of the value of the land, and secure this land for 
reforestation instead of turning it over to the sheep men. 
The amount that would be received by grazing sheep on 
that land would pay the interest on the investment. 

Now, as to the famine of timber: We all know that 
in the west, in that warmggenerous climate, trees will 
grow in twenty-five to thirty years from the Seed or a 
small sapling, to 18 or 20 or 24 inches in diameter. We 
have timber on hand estimated to be sufficient to last us 
thirty years, and with the Canadian timber, forty-five 
years. We can produce timber in thirty years and do it 
easily. There is no great danger of timber famine if the 
timber interests are taken hold of in some practicable and 
feasible way, which I think I have suggested. 

I have some photographs here which I shall be glad to 
submit to the committee, together with statistics show- 
ing the cost of houses, the amount of lumber that enters 
into them, and showing that those houses are built in the 
city of Portland at remarkably low figures. You will be 
surprised when I tell you that the plumbing in the house 
is substantially the cost of the lumber—that is to say, 
the plumbing costs as much as the lumber. 

Mr. Boutell—That is no surprise to me. 

Mr. Nibley—Here is a photograph of a house which was 
taken July, 1908; estimated cost of a 6-apartment build- 
ing, Benton street, Portland, Ore. I will not take time to 
read all the details, but will hand these pictures around 
for the members of the committee to examine. The sta- 
tistics accompanying the photograph show the cost of ex- 
cavating, grading, plumbing, painting, plastering, brick- 
work, tin roof, window and framework, heating plant, 
lumber, carpenter work ete. This is a $9,000 building. 
The lumber was only $624. The plumbing in this building 
was $1,320. That, however, is an extreme case. Here 
is a lumber house that cost $4,500. There are 28,000 feet 
of lumber in it, which in Portland cost $518. * 

I would just like to say as to common and high grade 
lumber, that in eastern Oregon, where I live, we do not 
get 10 percent of the high grade. There is 90 percent of 
our trees that is common stock. So that if the tariff is 
taken off and the cheap lumber is allowed to come into 
our country. we are just that much worse off. * * * 

The Chairman—I suppose you have not exhausted in a 
great measure your lumber resources on the Pacific slope? 

Mr. Nibley—No; we have a very large amount of stump- 
age yet. 

The Chairman—Do you not think it would be better for 
you to wait before you cut it all off, and get some of the 
high prices that will come ten or fifteen years hence, 
after the lumber stumpage in the United States is cut 
off? Do you not think it would be a blessing to you if it 
came that way? 

Mr. Nibley banker will not let me wait. The 
sheriff would get me, probably. * * * 

Mr. Hill—When the price is very low, and it is a ques- 
tion whether you are making money or not, if you should 
close your mill, in order to savg your forests, as has been 
suggested here, you would throw out of employment a 
large number of men, reduce their purchasing power, and 
create a condition throughout the country most disas- 
trous? 

Mr. Nibley—Yes, sir. That is, if all men in that condi- 
tion would do the same thing. 


Statement of John McMasters, of Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. McMasters—I come from the northwest corner of 
the United States. I come from the state of Washington. 
My talk will be something different from what you have 
been hearing, as it is along a little different line. I am 
going to talk about the shingle business in the state of 
Washington. We have been talking lumber today, but 
I will tell you something about the shingle industry in 
the state of Washington. 

I came to the state of Washington about twenty years 
ago, when the business was just in its infancy. I helped 
to manufacture about the first shingles that were shipped 
to the middle states. We have been making shingles 
ever since. I am a manufacturer. My business is to cut 
down the tree,.haul it to the water, manufacture it into 
shingles, load them into a car and ship them to the mar- 
ket. I am one of 434 shingle mills in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

We do not want the duty removed from shingles. We 
would like to have it raised. If we can not have it raised, 
we beg of you to leave it where it is. It means to us 
who are in the shingle business life or death. I do not 
think I am putting that any too strong when I say that 
I for one have everything I own in the world invested 
in that business. I have been in that business all my 
lifetime. I have made my living at that business. I have 
supported my family,and educated my children in that 
business. I have two boys who have grown up in the 
business. They know no other business. When they 
left school they went into the miil to learn how to make 
shingles. We have gained a reputation for grades and 
square dealing of which I think we have a right to be 
‘ proud. 

We believe if the duty is removed from the shingles it 
is going to destroy our business, because we are right in 
touch with British Columbia, where they have large 
quantities of red cedar. The future supply of shingles for 
this country must come from the state of Washington 
and the province of British Columbia largely, because 
the state of Washington at the present time furnishes 
between 60 and 65 percent of the shingles supplied in this 
country. The state of Washington alone can furnish all 
the shingles that the United States requires. I think I 
am not extravagant when I tell you I am satisfied that 
the state of Washington can furnish all the shingles that 
the United States can use for the next fifty years. 

With us in the cedar business it is either shingles or 
nothing. People can make pine timber into lumber. They 
ean work oak and all kinds of timber into lumber. We 
can not do that with cedar. There is only a small part 
of the cedar that can be made into lumber. There is 
about 75 percent of our cedar that is good for nothing 
else but shingles. We do not know of any other purpose 
to which it can be put except shingles. We do make tele- 
graph poles and a few ties, but the bulk of the cedar in 
the state of Washington is manufactured into shingles. 
It has either got to be manufactured into shingles or it 
has to stay in the woods. 

Before we commenced to make shingles in the state of 
Washington the logger would go through the timber and 
leave the cedar standing and take out the fir. There 
are sections of country in our state at the present time 
where the cedar is lying and standing where logging oper- 
ations were carried on twenty years ago. 

At the present time we have a market for the shingles 
and we are cutting it into shingles and shipping it out in 
that form. 








I want to give a little idea of what the shingle indus- 
try means to us. I stated in the beginning there were 
434 mills, the daily capacity of which is about 15,000,000 
shingles. We give employment to about 14,000 men. 
There are about 14,000 men engaged in making shingles 
in the state of Washington, and | suppose I may safely 
add 14,000 more directly depending on the shingle mills 
for a living, which would be 28,000 people. 

The average pay roll in the shingle mills of Washington 
is about $3.50 a day a man. There might be some locali- 
ties where it is a little less. In our business it averages 
about $3.50. The labor in a shingle mill is all skilled 
labor, and the men work a good deal by piecework. The 
men grew up in the business as boys, and they are ex- 
perts and can do a large amount of work in a day. The 
lowest wages we pay are $2.25 to two or three men, and 
the highest $6.70. We pay to labor in the shingle busi- 
ness each year in our own state about $11,000,000. The 
capital invested, as nearly as we can calculate, in the 
mills and equipment is about $125,000,000. That means a 
great deal to our state. 

I want to give you some more figures. It has been 
estimated that the total vaiuation of all products of our 
state for 1906, including grain, fisheries, coke, coal, lum- 
ber and shingles, was $128,000,000. The iumber , and 
shingle output amounted to about $82,000,000. * 

Could Not Compete With Canadian Shingles. 

We ask the government not to remove the duty on 
shingles, because it means everything to us. It will take 
our market from us to a large extent. The British Co- 
lumbia people are in a position to furnish shingles to the 
United States people in large quantities, but every car- 
load of shingles furnished to the United States market 
from British Columbia deprives the state of Washington 
of just that much business. 

It is not a question of price altogether. It is a ques- 
tion of market. If we lose our market we have to close 
our mills, and many of our people in the state of Wash- 
ington today are not in very good circumstances. A great 
many of them are in debt. All they own in the world 
they have invested in their mills and in the timber and 
business. A great many of them have borrowed money. 
If the duty is removed from shingles, the business will go 
to British Columbia, and many of our mills will be closed. 
The people of British Columbia are shipping shingles in 
quite large quantities into the United States now, and 
paying a duty of 30 cents a thousand. I Know men per- 
sonally that live in Seattle that have shingle mills in 
British Columbia that have operated for years, who never 
sold a shingle in Canada. Every one of their shingles 
has come to this side of the line, and they have to pay a 
duty on them and yet have made more money than some 
of the mills on our side of the line. 

Mr. Hill—What is the price of shingles now? 

Mr. McMasters—F. o. b. the mills for extra *A*, $1.50 
to $1.60 a thousand. The highest price ever received for 
that grade is about $1.75 f. o. b. the cars. The lowest 
price was about 80 cents, which was some ten or twelve 
years ago. 

It is impossible for the mills of the state of Washing- 
ton to compete with the mills of British Columbia if the 
duty should be removed. We can not compete with them 
as it is, although they pay 30 cents a thousand duty. If 
the duty should be removed, we are down and out. They 
have the advantage of us in timber. They have the 
advantage of us when it comes to making shingles, to 
the extent of between 15 and 20 cents a thousand in the 
raw material. They have the advantage of us in labor at 
least 15 cents a thousand, which makes up the 30 cents 
they have to pay in duty, so when we consider what they 
save in timber and what they save in lumber, it totals 
up the 380 cents duty which they have to pay. If the 
duty is removed you can all see we will lose our business, 
and the mills will be closed and our men will be out of 
employment, and the conditions in our state would be 
hard indeed for the shingle manufacturers. Of that there 
is not the shadow of a doubt. 

When it comes to the tariff question in the shingle 
business, if the duty is removed we are right up against 
the real thing. Our men that are in our employ in the 
shingle business are all Americans; they are all white 
laborers. We do not employ oriental labor at all. Our 
men are well cared for. We provide good, comfortable 
quarters for our men. We have good boarding houses 
and we give them the very best; we think they are enti- 
tled to it. Now, is it reasonable or is it fair for this 
government to expect us to compete against conditions 
on the other side of the line, where they employ oriental 
labor, where men can work from 80 cents to $1.25 a day 
in the shingle business and live in quarters such as they 
do? Is it fair we should have to compete against those 
conditions? I consider it only just and right that Canada 
should have the Canadian market, but I think it only 
just and right that the Americans in the state of Wash- 
ington should have the American market for their 
product. * ° 

Mr. Randell—You say it is a question of life and death 
with you there. If the United States had been looking 
out and had taken in the territory now occupied by Brit- 
ish Columbia it would have ruined you people? 

, ew McMasters—We would not have had our oriental 
abo 

Mr, 3 Randell—It is oriental labor you have to compete 
wit 
Mr. McMasters—Yes. In British Columbia the orientals 
work for a good deal less in the shingle mills than we 
pay our men. 


Statement of D. E. Skinner, of San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. Skinner—* * * I represent the Port Blaxeley Mill 
Company. I may say that I happen to be uw representa- 
tive of the corporation that has probably enjoyed the 
largest output of any single concern in the United States 
in lumber for the last fifty years, especially the largest 
export. 

We have been particularly interested in the export por- 
tion of the business, and as this duty applies to that por- 
tion of the business, it will appeal to you that a reduc- 
tion of the duty would probably have little affect on our 
business, for at least 60 percent of our business is export 
business, and we wish to have this protection. .The prac- 
tical result of the thing would be perfectly apparent to 
anyone studying it, and that would be that any increase 
in the consumption of lumber or the production of lumber 
that would be consumed in the United States would force 
those who are competing with us into other markets, who 
naturally now ship coastwise, to send a portion of their 
material into our channels for export trade. We find that 
our market fluctuates up and down, and follows the mar- 
ket of the east and coastwise trade, just the same and in 
the same ratio of prices. 

I noticed the other day that Mr. Batchelor, who, the 
paper said, was the chairman, I believe, of the Farmers’ 
Grange, spoke here at a meeting, where he said that the 
grange wanted everything taken off the protective list 
that allowed the manufacturer of American products to 
sell in the United States at a higher price than he sold 
abroad. I want to say to you frankly we can refute that 
statement in regard to our business. We ship all our 
products at least on an average of 20 percent higher to 
export trade f. o. b. the mill than we do to the American 
trade. That can be explained on account of the fact that 
it takes sometimes a little more difficult sizes, sometimes 
a little better grade, and to some extent because the 
material that carries the sap will not stand a long voyage. 

Mr. Hill—On that export trade you meet the foreign 
competition of British Columbia? 

Mr. Skinner—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill—How do they get 20 percent more for it than 
they can get at home? 

Mr. Skinner—We all get 20 percent more for it. We 





all get 20 percent more in price. If the price of lumber 
f. o. b. the mill for shipment east is $10, I should say 
without any question the average price for shipment 
f. o. b. the mill would be $12. 

Mr. Hill—Do you say that 60 percent of your trade is 
export trade? 

Mr. Skinner—Our particular mill, understand, exports. 

Mr. Hill—Do you export any to British Columbia? 

Mr. Skinner—Oh, gracious, no. We could not carry 
coals to Newcastle. , We ship to Australia, and prince ipally 
to the west‘coast of South America and the orient, and in 
1906 we shipped, I think, 12,000,000 feet to New York 
city, around the Horn. * * * 

Mr. Hill—And on that export trade, of course, you meet 
the competition of British Columbia, so that export prices 
are 20 percent higher in full competition with British 
Columbia, and yet you fear British Columbia shipping 
into the United States? 

Mr. Skinner--Yes, sir; by all means. If you would 
encourage that trade, Mr. Hill, you would have an 
increase of 40 percent of the product which they can 
not ship export; to such an extent we would have to find 
a market somewhere at any price, and it would have to 
come here. I will tell you frankly 1 want to distinguish, 
and I want the committee to distinguish, the difference 
between the manufacture of lumber and the holding of 
timber. I am not unwilling to admit that I am a large 
holder of timber, and I think I have a perfect right to 
invest in timber, even though I do not own a saw mill. 
And I think I have a perfect right to own a saw mill, 
even though I do not invest in timber. I want that dis- 
tinction made. 

Other gentlemen have tried to explain to you, and I 
believe very satisfactorily, the difference in the cost ot 
maintenance of timber reserves on this side of the line 
and on the other side of the line. I am also frank to 
admit I think it has been a very good thing indeed that 
there have been large increased holdings of timber land 
in private hands. The government today represents prob- 
ably a quarter, or at least 20 to 25 percent, of the holdings 
of timber in the United States. I presume if the govern- 
ment had gone on and sold that 20 or 25 percent which 
it holds under the homestead laws it would have all been 
destroyed. * ° 

Mr. Hill—Your idea would be to maintain the duty on 
lumber to expedite or permit the American product in 
Washington and Oregon to be cut off, with a view of ulti- 
mately having free trade when it is cut off, and letting 
the British Columbia lumber into the United States. 

Mr. Skinner—No, sir; that is not my idea at all. They 
will not increase their output proportionately over there, 
and that timber will remain there, and when it does come 
here the price will be high enough so that they can pay 
$2 or $3 or even $5 a thousand duty, and this government 
will get something out of the revenue from that lumber 
that comes here. I do not care what the duty may be, 
that timber will come here. Kindly understand, too, that 
we have come in conflict with all the conditions all over 
the Pacific, and that the Canadian side is not the only 
side we have to confront. 

There is the Yalu river and the Mexican district, and, 
in fact, I should like if I could show you that that which 
lies just across an imaginary line is not the only compe- 
tition we have to confront. 

The Chairman—We will take a recess until § o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 7 o’clock p. m., the committee took 
a recess until 8 o’elock p. m. Friday, November 20, 
1908.) 


EVENING SESSION, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 1908. 


(At the expiration of the recess, at 8 o’clock p. m., 
the committee reassembled, Hon. Sereno E. Fiske | in 
the chair.) 


Statement of F. H. Lamb, of Hoquiam, Wash. 


Mr. Lamb—* * * You will understand that on the 
Pacific coast logging is an entirely separate industry from 
saw milling, and it concerns the material from which 
lumber is made only from the forest to the log. There- 
fore I know nothing regarding lumber and shall not be 
able to answer any questions along that line But the 
point that I wish to make is that on the Pacific coast, 
from which a very large part of our timber supply for the 
future must come, there is a differential in the cost of 
logs as compared with Puget sound conditions and British 
Columbia conditions of from $1 to $3.50 a thousand in the 
open market. The timber lies on both sides of an imagi- 
nary line, and there must be some reason for that dif- 
ference in price. 

The two factors which enter into the price of logs 
(which are the chief supply, the first raw material, of 
lumber) are stumpage, about which you have had so 
much trouble today, and logging cost, * * * 

The stumpage of British Columbia is obtained from 
the government, as has already been stated to you, and 
the average price is approximately 75 cents a thousand. 
Fifty percent of the purchase price is deferred and must 
be paid to the government as a royalty tax. The other 
25 cents is for bonus to an “unearned increment,” if you 
wish to call it such, granted to those who have taken 
up these leases in the years gone past. The average pric« 
of stumpage in Washington is approximately $2.50 a thou 
sand, making a difference there in the cost of stumpage 
of about $1.75 a thousand. 

The question of wages as an item of logging cost has 
been gone into very fully; but I simply wish to state that, 
in my opinion, the difference in cost of wages between 
British Columbia and Washington is very small. For a 
good many positions we pay the same wages. For rail- 
road construction and the cheaper labor it is possible 
for the British Columbians to employ alien or foreign 
labor, which we can not do. * * * 

But it is in the position and quality of the timber that 
the difference in the cost of logging comes. Logging 
has been carried on in Washington for a great many 
years, and the timber has receded from the railroads 
We have over 1,100 miles of railroad in the state ot 
Washington devoted exclusively to logging purposes. The 
average haul of the Washington log is probably from ten 
to twelve miles, whereas in British Columbia you can 
gO up any of the tidewater streams and sloughs and put 
it in, and in some cases secure it from the government 
without any cost other than the royalty tax. dling 

Why am I here to urge the retention of the present 
duty? It is simply because I believe that it will be the 
best thing for the lumbering and logging industry of the 
whole country, and therefore the best thing for the citi- 
zens of the country; because we are fourth in rank, and 
anything that affects us materially will affect all other 
classes of industry more or less. I wish to state, how 
ever, that I believe that the duty on lumber should be 
retained and that our stumpage should be allowed to re 
ceive all the advance that has come to if. And until that 
time—until the time comes when it reaches a plane where 
it is profitable to grow it—you will have no forestry o1 
forest conservation on the private lands of the United 
States. You must remember that over 80 percent of the 
forested lands of the United States are in private hands, 
and they are the ones that will be called upon to fur- 
nish the timber supplies of the future. 

I have urged this. I am a member of the Washington 
state board of forestry. We have done a great deal in 
the past six years in protecting the state from fire. We 
intend to take up the matter of forestry on state lands 
during the coming session. But outside of all these things 
we must look to private lands to perpetuate our timber 
supply. * * * 
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Mr. Fordney—Mr. Lamb, you have been a logger in the 
state of Washington? 

Mr. Lamb—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fordney—Did you:leave any proportion of your 
timber in the forests on account of its not being profitable 
to take it out? 

Mr. Lamb—I believe that in the woods of Washington 
at least 50 percent of the cubical capacity of the entire 
tree is left in the woods. - 

Mr. Fordney—Why? 

Mr. Lamb—Simply because we can not afford to take 
it to market and make a profit on it. We do take a 
great deal of stuff that we do not make a profit on, and 
we depend upon the better class of material to even it 
up. But beyond a certain point, if we take it all, it 
means only financial bankruptcy. 

Mr. Fordney—If the price of lumber in the market for 
the low grades was high enough you could take it clean, 
could you not? 

Mr. Lamb—If it was high enough; and along that line 
I will cite a comparison between last year and this. Last 
year logs were selling at from $10 to $12 a thousand; 
this year, from $8 to $9. Every logger on the coast is 
leaving in the woods from 10 to 20 percent of the material 
that he took out last year, simply because the market will 
not take that low grade stuff. If you put it in and take it 
to market you can not sell it for anything at all. * * * 

The Chairman—Are there any further questions? If 
not I understand that Mr. Skinner wants to make a 
further statement, 


Purther Statement of D. E. Skinner. 


Mr. Skinner—Mr. Chairman, * * * the statement has 
been made here today that the rate of wages in British 
Columbia and on the other side, especially in the Koo- 
tenai country, between the Selkirk and the Cascade 
ranges, is the same as on this side, or higher; also, that 
the cost of machinery is practically the same. I cite 
the committee to the fact that machinery is being con- 
structed in Canada today, especially in Hamilton and in 
other places, by concerns that have been created by con- 
cerns on this side to avoid that duty. They are dupli- 
cating their machinery and building it in Canada, for 
use in Canadian mills, the most of it—at least a great 
share of it—so that they will not have to pay a very large 
portion of the duty that is supposed to be paid on the 
machinery that enters into their mill construction. 

Also, we have here some pictures in which the com- 
mittee will perhaps be interested, and we would like to 
have the privilege of having them printed in the record 
at our own expense. ‘They show the oriental labor; and 
we also have statements as to the price paid them, and 
the affidavits of the people who have taken these pic- 
tures, showing the amount of oriental labor used in the 
Canadian mills as compared with those used in the 
American mills. We have about a thousand orientals in 
Washington state, I believe; and in Canada there are 
60,000. I should judge, from the pictures which come to 
us well vouched for, that the majority of those used 
in the mills—in fact, the statements say that probably 
80 percent of the men who are employed around the 
mills—are orientals. Some of them are Hindus, only earn- 
ing from 80 cents to $1.25 a day. We claim that there is 
a considerable difference in the cost of manufacture and 
that we are entitled to a reasonable consideration for that 
difference in cost of manufacture. 

We also want you to understand, Mr. Chairman, that it 
is a very serious question, even if we could grant that 
the cost of manufacture was the same on .the other Side, 
as to whether the wage should be paid on the other side 
or on this side of the line; and we urgently request that 
the conditions shall continue by which the wage can be 
paid on this side of the line and the timber remain on this 
side, if necessary. 

Before we adjourned a little while ago I stated that 
Mr. Pinchot's estimate of about 1,400,000,000,000 feet of 
timber was supposed to be made from the cruises of 
the individual holders, 60 percent of which, 1 think, is 
about what he secured (1 do not believe he secured the 
remaining 40 percent); and, in addition, the cruises on 
the holdings of the government. That does not represent 
at all, of course, the amount that the land will yield, It 
is simply the result of the cruise. * * * 

Then, again, more particularly we wish to call your 
attention to the fact that when they estimate the amount 
that is used they estimate the total cubic capacity of the 
tree, including the limbs and all; but when they estimate 
the amount of standing timber they give you the amount 
of standing timber which they estimate on the govern- 
ment reserves, and nothing but the cruise, and they give 
you a portion of the private holdings which they can get. 
I do not think it is quite fair to estimate the length of 
time that the timber will last in the United States by 
dividing the amount estimated in any such manner. 

Our experience has taught us from our shipments to 
New York that the most serious competition we have to 
expect is from the Yalu river, the Saghalien islands, from 
Canada, from Mexico and from Alaska, into the east 
coast states. They have the privilege of the use of 
foreign bottoms there at a considerably less rate than 
we have, because we have practically exhausted all of 
the American vessels that ply between the two coasts, 
because, of course, you recognize the fact that foreign 
bottoms are excluded from plying between the two coasts. 
We ask that we have some protection in consideration 
of that condition which we shall have to meet in the 
future, and more particularly when at the end of five or 
six years the canal will probably be in operation, or at 
the end of ten years, or whatever the approximate time 
may be. * © ® 

We also have to take into consideration the fact that 
if you have no duty we are handicapped the difference 
of practically the amount of the present duty in our 
coastwise shipments. ‘They have been barred from our 
coastwise trade, which amounts to 1,250,000,000 feet a 
year in San Francisco and San Pedro and Los Angeles 
ind San Diego. If they had an opportunity to compete 
with us in their coastwise trade with foreign bottoms 
they could reduce the freight rate at least $1.25 a thou- 

and—I should estimate nearly $1.50 on the average— 
because you can operate a steam schooner much cheaper 
than you can operate a sailing vessel; and the sailing 
essels are carrying the larger part of the trade today. 

If they do monopolize a good deal of that trade, natur- 

ily that must force back just so much of the balance 
that they do take on to the balance of our trade, com- 
pelling us to reach into the eastern trade, demoralize the 
eastern conditions, close our miils, reduce our wages 
and probably deprive the 171,000 men that we estimate 
we are using in the mills today on the Coast, with all of 

their families and all of those dependent upon them, of a 
fair portion at least of their wage and of their occupa- 
tion. * * ® 

The Chairman—Are there any questions? If not, we 
will hear Mr. Goodyear, of Buffalo, representing the 
Goodyear Lumber Company. 


Statement of Charles W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mr. Goodyear demonstrated his poise and tact by 
managing at the very beginning of his statement to 
get in friendly touch with the, committee. He was 
easy in his manner, frank, and even confidential. He 
began by confessing that he knew very little about 
this most complicated affair called the tariff. He en- 
— a little on the difficulty of the subject and then 
said: 


With that. premise, confessing my ignorance as I do and 
my inability to devote the time necessary to even attempt- 


ing to understand the tariff schedules and their various 
relations to the different sections of the country, I want to 
say that, looking at the as broadly and without attempt- 
ing to. understand details, believe that as a matter of 
fairness between man and man, between one line of business 
and another in our country—the lumber industry—so long 
as the protective idea is to prevail, should have its fair 
percentage of protection against foreign importation. This 
country, by emphatic vote, has since 1896 declared that 
the principle of protection shall prevail rather than that 
of tariff for revenue only. 


He referred to the last republican platform as being 
a little more liberal than previous ones, but as not a 
free trade pronouncement. He thought there were 
very few people who seriously advocated free trade, 
though there are a very much larger number who sin- 
cerely believe in a tariff for revenue as the proper 
thing. But looking at the matter as he first stated it 
he went on to say that the lumber industry of the 
United States affords the means of livelihood to a 
very large percentage of our population—that consid- 
ered as a whole it is the largest single industry in the 
United States. Then Mr. Goodyear outlined his con- 
nection with the lumber business; with hemlock in 
Pennsylvania and yellow pine in Louisiana. He said 
that in the latter state the company which he repre- 
sented completed a very large manufacturing plant 
eight or ten months ago, so that it was practically 
ready for operation, but it was not put in operation 
then because at the very low price of lumber in the 
‘country generally—the market would not take its 
product at a fair rate of profit. Therefore, the plant, 
which cost something over $2,500,000, counting its ac 
cessories and woods equipment, had for months lain 
absolutely idle. Then Mr. Goodyear said: 

On the first day of oon however, hoping that 
business conditions would improve, we started the plant. 
It is now in operation and has been in operation since that 
time, with the exception of those short periods of time 
which intervene generally in the starting of a new factory. 
We had some breakdowns and some things to hinder a 
continuous operation. But today, even with some improve- 
ment in the lumber market generally, we find that it is 
very difficult to get anything more out of the lumber manu- 
facturing industry than merely the cost of the stumpage. 
That is about all we can get back today. But so large a 
plant as that lying idle is losing money rapidly, and in 
order to make our taxes and interest charges etc. we find 
it to our advantage (or at least it appears to be to our 
advantage now) to take up some of this stumpage, anyway, 
noging that the new era which we assume is now upon us 
will produce something better than mere cost of production. 


Further arguing in behalf of the retention of the 
lumber duty Mr. Goodyear said: 


For the purpose of this hearing I do not know thai I 
want to advance any further argument than that, inasmuch 
as the articles which we consume are nearly all taxed in 
order to prevent foreign importation—-that is, that the 
protective idea prevails in regard to them—and inasmuch 
as the rate of taxation now upon lumber is about 12 
percent, which is an extremely low rate, ff we should enact 
laws in this country today for the purpose of producing 
revenue only, I believe there would be that much taxation 
in any event imposed upon the foreign importation of 
lumber. When you come to reduce all the schedules down 
to the basis of a tax for revenue, and consider all of the 
various lines of manufacture in the country which give 
employment to labor, it seems to me that the average of 
taxation would certainly be fixed upon lumber at not less 
than that which is now imposed upon it, and that in making 
up these schedules for revenue only the idea of keeping that 
tax upon lumber would prevail. " 2 

Question of Uniformity of Price. 

Mr. Goodyear took up the suggestion which had 
been made by Committeeman Clark that there was a 
remarkable uniformity in the prices of lumber 
throughout the country. ‘“‘If that is so, I have 
failed to discover it so far, although I have been in 
the lumber business for nearly twenty years.’’ He 
spoke of the hemlock market and then illustrated the 
fact of competition by an incident which occurred in 
the Chicago office of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany as follows: 

We have a sales agency in Chicago for yellow pine 
lumber, and the other day our sales agent met a competitor, 
and said to him: “Let us show up; let us lay our hands 
down here and see who is getting the most for his lumber.’ 
it was agreed, and they each exhibited their schedules. 
Remember, it is not a question of uniformity in average 
price, because that would not be fair—there are so many 
different grades of lumber—but it is a question. of uni- 
formity in _— of grades. They showed up their hands 
and their prices and their books, and when they had finished 
they found that we were getting, according to what the 
statement showed, a dollar a thousand more than the other 
fellow was getting. And for what reason? Why, I think 
we have a smarter salesman than he has. I think he is a 
sharper fellow. I think he will get out and get trade where 
the other fellow will not. He will go to a small dealer 
living back in the country instead of confining himself 
entirely to the big wholesaler in the large centers: and 
while his expense will be more, on account of his increased 
expense of travel, and his traveling men etc., he gets an 
average price above that of the other chap, because he 
seeks the highways and the byways and gets back closer to 
the consumer. 

I will venture to say that if you will take the mills of 
the south today, looking at this one product of longleaf 
yellow pine, and take their books and see just what they 
are getting for their lumber, you will find an average 
difference of somewhere between 50 cents and $1 a thou- 
sand; but you will find between the low man and the high 
man a difference of between $2 and $3 a thousand. 

Then Mr. Goodyear spoke in a very convincing way 
of the effect of different methods of managing a busi- 
ness. Some mills gain a reputation of making high 
grades, others make lower grades and ‘yet sell more 
lumber and perhaps secure a better profit. He re- 
ferred to the competition of concrete or cement with 
lumber as one of the things that wood has to face. 
He referred to a statement that five years ago there 
were about 4,000,000 tons of cement made in this 
country and last year 48,000,000 tons. He spoke of 
the competition of different kinds of lumber, from 
different districts, for building and ‘construction pur- 
poses. ‘‘Because you are a manufacturer of yellow 
pine you need not think that you will not have to com- 
pete in some sections of the country with Oregon fir; 
and because you are a manufacturer of hemlock in 
Pennsylvania, you need not believe that you will not 
have the competition of the yellow pine of the south.’’ 
He said he was in the somewhat anomalous condition 


of constantly competing with himself. He referred to 
the statements made regarding the high cost of ma- 
chinery in Canada and said that ‘‘sometimes some 
saw mill man who had been accustomed to some mill- 
man’s machinery—for instance, Filer & Stowell’s ma- 
chinery—may have gone out into the northwest to 
manufacture lumber, and being familiar with their 
machinery, has said to himself, ‘I am going to buy 
theirs, even if it costs me a little more.’ But the 
number of manufacturers in Canada has very largely 
increased within the last few years and I am told 
that the purchase of saw mill machinery in the United 
States for Canadian use has very greatly fallen off, 
and that they are buying their machinery now in 
Canada and abroad and the Americans have lost a 
good deal of the trade.’’ 
As to Forest Preservation. 

In regard to preservation of the forests Mr. Goodyear 
took a different view from some of the other speakers. 
He believed that the propeft way was to make the fullest 
possible use of every tree, and instead of.trying to pre- 
serve timber by selective logging, to adopt the European 
method of tree\growth from the beginning. In this con- 
nection he said: ‘‘This going in and taking out a tree 
here and a tree there and another one here, and so on, 
of a certain size, is simply going, if that process is con- 
tinued, to make the price of lumber to the people of this 
country so high because of the enormous cost of logging 
and getting the product to the market that it will be 
impossible for the people to pay the price except in the 
most limited way.’’ He closed the formal part of his 
address by saying: 

I have already spoken much longer than I intended to; 
and I feel now like the chap who lived up in the north 
and who in the winter had a very cold room, and he did 
not like the idea of getting ready for bed and then saying 
his prayers. So he wrote out a prayer and nailed it to 
the headboard and jumped into bed and said: “Lord, 
them’s my sentiments.” So I now feel like saying to you 
gentlemen, “I nail Mr. Hines’ speech to my footboard and 
say ‘Gentiemen, them’s my sentiments.’ ” 


The chairman remarked: ‘‘I suppose there is a good 
deal more unction in your prayer than there was in the 
prayer of the man you refer to.’’ 

The examination of Mr. Goodyear by the committee 
coveréd a wide range, from forestry to prices of lumber. 
Some quotations from this examination, if such it may 
be called, are as follows: 


The Chairman—You speak about reforestation. Suppose 
that the government had constitutional power to compel 
reforestation; that either the United States government or 
the state governments could be brought to pass laws to that 
effect, and commence at once, how long would it take those 
forests that were begun uow before they produced trees fit 
for limber? 

Mr. Goodyear—I think it would take until about ten years 
before our lumber is gone. 

The Chairman—When do you expect our lumber to be 
gone at the present rate? 

Mr. Goodyear—It may be gone in something like fifty or 
sixty years. 

The Chairman—Fifty or sixty years? 

Mr. Goodyear—Yes. 

‘he Chairman—You do not agree with Professor Pinchot 
about it? 

Mr. Goodyear—Oh, not by any means. You see, for I 
think at least forty years now we have had prediction after 
prediction that the white pine lumber would be gone in 
Michigan in ten years; but they have been lumbering there 
ever since. 

Hemlock Prices Considered. 

A discussion of the question of reforestation by the 
states, which Mr. Goodyear considered was to have a 
great effect on the lumber supply, though the chairman 
considered it would be pretty slow, followed. Then, in 
regard to hemlock prices, the following colloquy oc- 
curred: 

The Chairman—What was the price of hemlock twenty 
years ago—a first class quality of hemlock lumber? 

Mr. Goodyear—Such as we make? [Laughter.] 

The Chairman—Certainly ; and such as we used to get 
in the southern part of our state. 

Mr. Goodyear—lI think it was about $12 a thousand. I 
am speaking of the New York market. 

The Chairman—How much was it a year and a half ago? 

Mr. Goodyear—lIt was about $17 or $18 a thousand. 

The Chairman—Not over that? 

Mr. Goodyear—No. Of course hemlock, like all other 
lumber, has a variety of prices. 

The Chairman—If I were to buy a load of it at a lumber 
yard, how much would I have to pay? 

Mr. Goodyear—All that the retail man could get out of 
you, I am sure. [Laughter.] 

This line of discussion was followed by a consideration 
of the policy of the government in selling timber from 
its reserves. 

Mr. Fordney—tThere is no prospect for any individual to 
attempt to reforest land and ever expect to get a profit out 
of it, on account of the taxes he would have to pay, is 
there? 

Mr. Goodyear—The taxes he would have to pay, and the 
price his logging would cost him if he went to picking out 
trees in various places—there would not be a semblance of 
profit in it, in my judgment. 

Mr. Fordney—if by picking a tree here and there, ma- 
tured timber, and lumbering it in that way, and being com- 
pelled to pile the brush and clean it np as you go, and clean 
up the land, you eliminated the possibility of fire, the price 
ot lumber to the consumer would be much higher than it is 
now ? 

Mr. Goodyear—Oh, inevitably; it could not be otherwise. 

Mr. Fordney—And the consumer would have to pay that, 
would he not? 

Mr. Goodyear—I do not see how he could get along with- 
out paying for it. 

Mr. Fordney—Because the lumberman will not operate 
without a profit, except at such extremely low prices as we 
have been having for the last year? 

Mr. Goodyear—That is right, sir. Then there is another 
feature about it. Suppose this sort of legislation was en- 
acted by states. Suppose the state of Louisiana, for in- 
stance, could enact laws of that sort, and the state of Mis- 
sissippi did not. What sort of an advantage would that give 
the Mississippi lumberman over the Louisiana lumberman, 
and the lumberman of Arkansas, and so on? If you go to 
passing laws restricting manufacturing operations in one 
state, the manufacturer who is not restricted has a great 
advantage over the one that is. 





Along this line Mr. Clark asked: ‘‘ You are not uneasy 
about what is going to happen to the lumber trade, 
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are you?’’ To which Mr. Goodyear replied: ‘‘I am a 
little anxious, although I hope that good sense will pre- 
vail when you come to consider the matter.’’ 

Mr. Clark pushed the matter of the inquiries of the 
national administration in regard to the alleged lumber 
**trust.*? 


‘ Mr. Clark—What put it into their heads that there is a 
rust? 

Mr. Goodyear—Into whose heads? 

Mr. Clark—Roosevelt’s and Bonaparte’s? 

Mr. Goodyear—lI did not know it was in their heads that 
there is a trust. 

Mr. Clark—Did they not start out to prove that there 
Was one? 

Mr. Goodyear—They sent some investigators out to find 
if there was one. 

Mr. Clark—Yes. P 

Mr. Goodyear—But I do not know that they have ever 
said that there was one. 


Then followed a discussion of the effects of the for- 
ests in conserving the rainfall, Mr. Clark citing the ex- 
ample of Spain and Mr. Goodyear rather inclining to the 
view that the forests would not have much to do with 
this matter and citing the treeless states as an example. 

Then methods of utilizing timber as in the pulp in- 
dustry were discussed. The whole discussion on both 
sides was extremely bright gnd interesting, but Mr. 
Goodyear more than held his own. It is regretted that 
the whole of it can not be given here. 


Statement of R. L. McCormick, of Tacoma, Wash. 


The Chairman—You represent the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company? 

Mr. McCormick—I was sent here by the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. I am connected also 
with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Our associa- 
tion represented the timber and lumber manufacturing in- 
terests of the state of Washington. 

We base our contention on the difference in conditions, 
the difference in values, and we base our statement that 
the tariff is necessary on the fact, first, that the timber, 
the base of the lumber proposition, costs us more money 
on this side of the line than it does on the other, and it 
is eminently proper that a legislative body on this side 
of the line should take up this question, for that is a 
public question. 

The difference in conditions is on account of the differ- 
ence in the policy of the government on this side of the 
line and the policy of the government on the other side 
of the line. This side of the line the government sells her 
property, sells it to the purchaser, sells it in fee simple. 
On the other side of the line the policy, as to the greater 
part of the country, and especially as to the timber, is 
for the government to retain the title to the property and 
lease it to the operator, which is the best for the operator. 

I think I could say today that if I had no investment 
on either side of the line and there was any possibility of 
this Dingley tariff not being maintained, that I would get 
out of this city as quick as I could, and go up there and 
buy what stumpage there was on the other side of the 
line before somebody else got it; because the policy of 
that government is so liberal that it does not require 
money, to any extent, to acquire interest in timber. On 
the other side of the line, while you have to pay a nomi- 
nal tax each year, it is not as great a tax as we pay 
on this side of the line. 

The government furnishes the capital on the other side 
of the line, and you pay your principal when you cut 
your timber, 50 cents a thousand, any time within twenty- 
one years, while on this side of the line you put up all 
your money and carry it and pay your taxes on it, and 
have your investment, requiring a large amount of money. 

I think I would much prefer to do business on that side 
of the line, if that was the only consideration. 

We have our timber on this side of the line because 
we like the policy of this government, because we were 
brought up on it, and we know that in many conditions 
it is better for us, something we could rely on, than to 
go to any foreign country and do business, and I per- 
sonally like the idea of owning the land, not for its value, 
because there is not so much value: in denuded timber 
land, but in this country wherever the lumberman goes 
and acquires a title to land, whether it is through pre- 
émption, scrip land, through the purchase of homesteads, 
or in any other way, development of the country follows; 
it is the individual property of somebody and the lum- 
berman buys it or the citizen buys it, and from that 
starts a home, and there starts a center for citizenship 
that is continued and made permanent, and the little red 
schoolhouse follows the development of the lumberman, 
under the laws here; while on the other side of the line 
there is nothing of that kind, but it is a waste that goes 
back to the government and civilization is not extended 
and made permanent. 

As to the wages paid on the two sides of the line, I 
have not investigated that question this season, but here- 
tofore when I have investigated it I have found the 
balance against us—that it costs more for wages on our 
side of the line than it does on the other side of the line. 

We claim to employ Americans only. I ran for office 
once, and I came pretty near getting beaten because a 
concern that I had some friends connected with over in 
3ritish Columbia employed Japanese labor. They could 
not do it safely on our side of the line, and they do not 
want to, but they do do it over there, and they employ 
Chinese labor, and they employ Hindu labor, and it is 
very rare that you see anything of that kind on this side 
of the line, and I have never seen anything except a few 
Japanese employed. 

This is rather political in its turn. I want to say to 
the republican members of this committee that if the 
voters in Oregon, California and Washington had had 
any idea that there would be danger of having free trade 
in lumber in the event of republican success they would 
have voted the democratic ticket. Bear that in mind. I 
did what I could, and my friends did what they could. I 
am a republican, and always have been, and I did it 
willingly, but I would not have voted the ticket if it had 
been committed to a ticket of free trade. 


Questions as to the exports of lumber from Wash- 
ington to British Columbia were asked by Mr. Hill, the 
outcome of which was that the better grades only are 
exported by Mr. McCormick’s company. 

In regard to the timber supply, which Mr. MeCormick 
asserted was larger than ordinarily supposed, Mr. Clark 
read to him quotations from a paper he prepared in 
1903, which pointed to a rapid deforestation of the 
country. In regard to that assertion Mr. McCormick 
said: ‘‘ Well, I will say that my information is better 
than it was when I wrote that article.’’ : 
Statement of Z. W. Whitehead, of Wilmington, N. C. 

Mr. Whitehead was a spokesman for the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association. He spoke at the outset of the 
improved condition of the saw mill business in the south 
and especially the southeast—improved financially and 
in the regard of the community. The saw mill man, once 
with little standing, has now, however, come to take 
place in the first rank of business men. Mr. White- 


head found the reason for this new state of things in 
the protection afforded the industry by the $2 duty on 
foreign lumber imported into the country, which had 
accomplished much, notwithstanding that it is low com- 
pared with the degree of protection afforded to most 
industries. 

,. Mr. Whitehead particularly dwelt upon the benefit 
the improved standing of the lumbermen had been to 
the farmer. In this connection he said that through the 
south there are thousands of farmers owning small tracts 
of timber ranging in size from 100 to 1,000 acres. For- 
merly this timber had no value except to the farmer for 
his own use, but now it is bought and paid for at pre- 
vailing stumpage prices by the saw mill man, thus in- 
creasing the net wealth of the farmer. In addition, 
all through the south the lumber industry gives work to 
and buys supplies from the farmer. 


Statement of Captain H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the ways and means 
committee, I represent the Georgia & Florida Saw Mill 
Association, the membership of which is composed of 
saw mill men in the states of Georgia and Florida; about 
175 mills represented in that association. 

I am also a manufacturer of yellow pine lumber, both 
in the state of Georgia and in the state of Florida. * ° 

I wish to say that the production of lumber in Georgia 
is about 800,000,000 feet. The production of lumber in 
Florida is about the same amount. I think the lumber 
industry in Georgia ranks second, agriculture only em- 
ploying more men and having more money invested in it 
than the lumber industry. 

In 1907 there were about 1,000 saw mills in operation 
in the state of Georgia, and perhaps 700 in operation in 
the state of Florida. Since the panic a great many of 
those mills have gone out of business, and the number 
of mills in operation is considerably less now. 

I want to say, as to the question of tariff affecting our 
lumber in Georgia and Florida, that the problem in our 
mills—and it is a problem confronting all the saw mills 
the world over, perhaps—is to find a market for our low- 
grade lumber. 

Right here I want to refer to the question of the con- 
servation of the forests. The only way in which we can 
conserve our forests in the states of Georgia and Florida, 
in my opinion, is to find markets so we can utilize the 
whole product of our forests. 

As you gentlemen are no doubt aware, our forests are 
boxed for turpentine, and the turpentine industry covers 
practically the whole territory of southern Georgia and 
Florida. The lumber is there boxed, or will be boxed as 
the turpentine men reach it. That brings about a con- 
dition which makes it a necessity that that timber should 
be cut by the lumbermen within a reasonable period of 
time, because, as I presume you gentlemen know, it is 
the custom down in that country—and it is a custom 
which we are trying to stop—that the farmers and people 
who own cattle burn the woods off every spring. They 
think that is just as necessary as to plant the crops. The 
result is that fires go through and destroy an immense 
amount of timber every season. That is a condition that 
exists there. 

Now, to come to the problem where we would be 
affected by the abolition of the tariff, as I stated, we are 
trying to find a market for our low-grade lumber. We 
are trying to get everything we can out of our timber, 
and the effect of the removal of the tariff would be to 
bring us in competition with the low-grade lumber of 
Canada, as well as the other forest countries—British 
Columbia, Mexico, Nova Scotia and possibly British Hon- 
duras. © © © 

I commenced sawing lumber in Tifton in 1872. That 
was before we had dry kilns or planing mills. We simply 
manufactured then practically hard lumber. Everything 
that did not make hard luinber was left in the woods. 
We would cut down our trees and leave the tops, and the 
stumps, and our average output in 1872 was from 2,000 to 
2,500 feet. Since that time we have put in dry kilns, 
planing mills, shingle mills and lath mills, and have en- 
deavored in every possible way to extend our market to 
increase our product from our timber. The same timber 
that was cutting 2,000 feet to 2,500 feet to the acre in 1872 
will cut now with the market we have about 10,000 feet 
to the acre. * * ® 

I want to say a word as to delivering our shipments 
from Georgia and Florida ports into New York. Those 
shipments employ a very large number of American coast- 
ing vessels; not only employ a large number of coasting 
sailing vessels, but furnish a very large amount of freight 
to coastwise steamers. 

We are trying to extend our markets in the east and in 
the west. That product with the tariff off would come 
in from Nova Scotia and Canada into the eastern market 
at New York, and as a business proposition it would 
drive us out of those markets, or put us where we could 
not compete. They would get into New York on quicker 
time and lower freight. 


Statement of J. D. Lacey, of Chicago, Ill. 

One of the most interesting features of the whole 
hearing was Mr. Lacey’s brief review of the timber his- 
tory of the United States during the last thirty years. 
It was both interesting and convincing as to the point 
in hand. The following day he covered in part the 
same ground at a conference held by the lumbermen with 
Mr. Pinchot, which is published elsewhere in this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Therefore the text 
of Mr. Lacey’s statement and the discussion that fol- 
lowed will be given at another time. 


Statement of T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Following Mr. Lacey was T. B. Walker, of Minne- 
apolis, who devoted his discussion largely to the effect 
of the duty on forest conservation. This statement, 
with the following discussion, is also one which will be 
given later. 

It may be mentioned here that Mr. Walker is one of 
the comparatively few lumbermen who have actively co- 
operated with the Forest Service in the adoption of 
forestry methods, with the intention of perpetuating the 
timber he owns. 

Following Mr. Walker’s statement appeared a repre- 
sentative of the Pattern Makers’ League of America, 
who wished patterns put upon the dutiable list, and then 
came a spokesman for Maine. 


Statement of Col. Albert Clarke, of Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Clarke—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I represent the Rufus Deering Company, whole- 
sale and retail lumber merchants, of Portland, Me.; also 
the St. Johns Lumber Company, of the same city, manu- 
facturers of spruce and cedar, with a daily capacity of 
125,000 feet of long lumber, 89,000 lath, 5,000 clapboards 
and 175,000 feet of shingles. 

We desire to have the present duty on sawed lumber— 
$2 a thousand feet—continued. When there is an active 
demand it does not prevent a large importation, but 
when trade is depressed, as it has been for a year past, 


it affords some protection. There has been little or no 
profit made in the manufacture since the panic of October, 
1907, but without the duty the Canadian manufacturers 
would have supplied our market, unless our workmen 
would have accepted the Canadian scale of wages. 

Later I will file a statement of the relative wages paid 
in both forest and mill in the two countries. 

Spruce lumber, delivered at Boston points, is now sell- 
ing at from $20 a thousand feet for narrow random to 
$24 and $25 for lumber cut to order, 9 inches wide and 
narrower. If it is 10 or 12 inches wide the price is $2 
higher. It is obvious, therefore, that the duty affords 
but 9 to 10 percent protection. 

In this connection I desire to present a table of the 
average prices of spruce lumber, delivered in Boston, 
from 1897, the year of the enactment of the present tariff, 
to 1906, the year of the highest prices, both inclusive, 
which was furnished me by Walstein R. Chester & Co., 
wholesale lumber commission merchants in Boston. * * * 

In transmitting it, Mr. Chester wrote: 

“The great changes of prices in lumber are owing, par- 
ticularly in spruce, to the quantity now used by paper 
mills, they using nearly one-half of the entire cut; to the 
increased hauling distance, to enhanced cost of manufac- 
ture, and also to increased demand. Of pine, South 
America takes about all the 12-inch boards that are 
manufactured in Canada, quite a percentage of our own 
cut, and at prices that consumers here could not meet, 
even were there no duty. There can be no advantage to 
consumers here in taking the duty from lumber.” 

I respectfully call the attention of the committee to the 
fact, as shown by this table, that prices were not higher, 
but were generally a little lower, the next year after 
the Dingley law was enacted than they were the year 
before. This proves that the duty was not added to the 
price. Then there is the further fact that prices far 
outran the duty as demand increased. On spruce boards, 
for instance, the price became $8.50 a thousand higher 
than it was when the $2 duty was put on. It would be 
absurd to claim that the duty was responsible for an 
advance more than four times greater than itself. 

Particular care should be taken to afford adequate pro- 
tection to the byproducts. To illustrate: The Canadians 
in the lower provinces ship their best grades of manu- 
factured lumber to England and South America, where 
they obtain about as good prices as prevail in the United 
States and have no duty to pay. Then they make mil- 
lions of lath out of the edgings and slabs, and dump them 
upon our market under the nominal duty of 25 cents a 
thousand pieces. 

This duty ought to be doubled, for, as a rule, the most 
money that the saw mill makes is on the waste. A duty 
of 50 cents a thousand pieces would not be out of pro- 
portion to the other lumber duties, and would not average 
up to the duties in other schedules. 

When this duty was established the price of lath was 
about $1.50 a thousand. Two years ago it held for the 
entire year from $3.90 to $4. During the last year lath 
delivered by vessel in New York have brought from $2.75 
to $3.50. The ad valorem equivalent of the duty at present 
is only 7.2 percent, but when enacted it was 16.6 percent. 
If it is doubled now it will not be equal to what it was 
then. 

Mr. James W. Parker, president of the companies that 
I represent, informs me that “at times ten to twenty-five 
millions of lath from the provinces arrive in New York 
in a fleet of vessels in one day.’’ The magnitude of this 
byproduct business, therefore, is sufficient to merit atten- 
tion. 

The duty of 80 cents a thousand on shingles is moder- 
ately protective and should either be continued or in- 
creased. There are large quantities of cedar in northern 
Maine and in the Canadian provinces, and shingles made 
from cedar in both places compete sharply in our market. 

Mr: Hill—Have you any idea that the people in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, the manufac- 
turers there, would consider for a moment the increase 
of duties to any such basis as you are considering there? 

Mr. Clarke—The only increase that is asked is on lath, 
and that would not make it equal in the ad valorem 
equivalent to what it was when the duty was in both. 


The above ended the hearing on the lumber schedule 
and at 11:25 p. m. the lumbermen left with the under- 
standing that they should file statement that they had 
referred to and briefs containing their facts and argu- 
ments, 





PROGRESS OF A NEW VENTURE. 

The Bluff City Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
is very much delighted with its new high class hardwood 
saw mill located at Clio, Ark., which has been but re- 
cently put into commission. This is one of the finest 
hardwood mills that up to date has been erected in the 
southern country, and there will be turned out from it 
large quantities of high grade quarter sawed oak from 
the Bluff City Lumber Company’s most excellent timber 
cut in the Saline river bottoms. 

The Bluff City Lumber Company people report that 
there are a great many inquiries coming into their office 
for large amounts of lumber, but that there seems to be 
an ardent desire on the part of the proposed purchasers 
to place those orders at prices which that concern has 
long since passed up as being too-low; and that conse 
quently the Bluff City Lumber Company is booking none 
of the large orders, but is satisfied with taking straggling 
cars that are offered at good prices, believing that the 
future will bring forward large requirements from con- 
cerns who are willing to pay better prices. 





NASHVILLE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE IN NEW 
QUARTERS. 

NASHVILLE, 'TENN., Nov. 25.—The official opening of 
the handsome new rooms of the Nashville Builders’ 
Exchange, which are located in the Stahlman build- 
ing, second floor, took place the other night, several 
hundred business men being present and enjoying the 
exercises and social features to the fullest extent. 
Speeches were made not only by Nashville men, but 
by visitors from New York, Atlanta, Louisville and 
Memphis. A splendid luncheon was served at the 
conclusion of the speeches and a good musical pro- 
gram was rendered. Great enthusiasm was manifested 
for the success of the exchange. President H. W. 
Buttorff presided. 








IMPORTANT CHANGE IN SALES OFFICE OF BIG 
MISSISSIPPI YELLOW PINE CONCERN. 

A telegram was received late Wednesday evening 
stating that the general sales office of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, Miss., would 
be established at St. Louis with C. I. Millard in 
charge as general sales manager. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION AND THE LUMBER PRICES. 


Meeting of Lumbermen With Gifford Pinchot Head of the Forest Service for Discussion of the Timber Situation. 


At Washington, D. C., last week, during the confer- 
ences of the general committee of lumbermen gathered 
to take measures against the threatened assault upon the 
existing tariff on lumber, regret was frequently expressed 
at the hostile attitude of the President and of Gifford 
Pinchot, chief of the Forest Service. In conversation 
with Chairman D. E. Skinner, of the general committee, 
Mr. Pinchot declared that he was more than willing to 
meet the visiting lumbermen and discuss the question, 
and it was arranged that he should do so on Friday 
evening of last week. The hearing before the ways and 
means committee of the house of representatives, how- 
ever, extended on Friday until 11:30 p. m. and Mr. 
Pinchot very courteously agreed to give of his sorely 
pressed time a part of the forenoon of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 21. The meeting with the lumbermen was held at 
the New Willard hotel beginning at 9:25. Mr. Pinchot 
was introduced to the full committee by Chairman Skin- 
ner, who said in part: 


Mr. Pinchot has kindly appeared this morning. I think 
that, without egotism, he is glad to meet us, and we are to 
meet him. 

I will only refer to that phase of the question which has 
brought us to Washington—reatforestation, and as to whether 
a reduction in the price probably and possibly would leave 
us as much material in the American woods as we would 
have by putting a higher price on foreign woods to offset 
it. I will say just another word, and then I wil ask others 
more competent than I am, from long experience, to say 
something in reference to this matter, 


Mr. Skinner then outlined the belief and theories of 
those favoring undisturbed protection to American lum- 
ber, along the lines already made familiar in this report, 
practically asking pointed questions of Mr. Pinchot, and 
then asked James D. Lacey, of Chicago, to address the 
meeting generally and Mr. Pinchot particularly upon the 
subjects at issue. 


J. D. Lacey, of Chicago—Speaking from the point of the 
experience in dealing in timber lands for thirty years in 
all parts of the United States and the dominion of Canada, 
the point that Mr. Skinner makes on this matter is clearly 
reflected by my expernence. As a boy 1 lived in Pennsyl- 
vanuia and my father head there a small saw mill and handle 
factory. Our neighbors fa that locality pealed their bark 
but had no market for their logs, and they were very 
glad to give away the logs if we would take them off 
their ground and, as I remember it, in some instances 
haul the logs to the mill, selling them for half the sawn 
lumber. This was about forty-tive years ago, and we all 
know that as white pine disappeared from Pennsylvania 
and the country developed a demand was created for 
hemlock that made it valuable and worth manufacturing, 
and on a profitable basis. 

When White Pine Was Cheap. 

In 1866 I went from Pennsylvania to Michigan, and at 
that time white pine lands could be located in several 
sections of the state at from $1.25 to an acre. At 
that time the price of lumber was low and only the best 
quality of logs were cut and manufactured, the remainder 
being allowed to remain in the woods and eventually be 
destroyed by fire or decay. As an illustration of how the 
price conserves the forest, I would say that from my 
own experience in 1874 I sold the stumpage from 160 
acres of land on the Muskegon river twenty miles from 
Muskegon at $1 a thousand and at that time supposed 
that all the merchantable timber was removed. In 1882 
] sold the remainder of the timber standing on that land 
on the basis of $3 a thousand, and discovered after it 
had been logged that the price realized was a trifle more 
than had originally been obtained. Again, in 1888, a 
party located a shingle mill near this land and contracted 
for the stumps, down timber and dead standing trees to 
convert into shingles, and, much to my surprise, the price 
obtained for what I had supposed to be worthless refuse 
was about $1,000 more than originally obtained for the 
good timber. 

Gifford Pinchot—That is a most interesting statement, 
and I would ask if I can have a letter from you giving 
those facts? 

Mr. Skinner—A report of all this will be made and sent 
to everyone interested. 

Mr. Lacey—That was of course due to the difference 
in value brought about by the development of the coun- 
try and increase in the price of lumber that made it 
possible to work the lower grade material into a profit- 
able product. At that time I thought all this timber was 
cut off, but there was a development that made a demand 
for low grades that were not then merchantable, and this 
man came in and took that low grade stock and made 
more money out of it than the man who bought the first 
cutting and sold the logs in the Muskegon market. 

Then I went from Michigan in 1880 to the south and 
down into Missouri, southern Missouri, and bought lands 
there. The first purchase I made was my own invest- 
ment, at 55 cents an acre for lands cutting about 5,000 
feet to the acre. At that time I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. J. B. White, who was then sawing lumber 
about eleven miles from Williamsville, Mo., and hauling 
it in to the Iron Mountain railway, by mule teams, 
and he was not making very much money and was 
using only the very best of the logs that he could get from 
that country. We also bought land there at 30 cents an 
acre at that time. Those lands have since changed hands 
a number of times and a large portion of the timber 
has been cut off. That was within 200 miles of St. Louis 
and there was not market enough then to warrant 
the purchase of those lands, which I tried to sell in 
St. Louis at 30 to 50 cents an acre, but could not find 
a lumberman in St. Louis to buy them, because they said 
they were not worth anything, as they could find no 
market for that kind of lumber. I would add that at 
the period mentioned the St. Louis market was being 
largely supplied with lumber shipped in rafts down the 
Mississippi river from points between La Crosse, Wis., 
and Clinton, Iowa. 

Stumpage Values Advanced. 

At about that time stumpage values-advanced very 
rapidly in Michigan and Wisconsin and our northern 
lumbermen then began to investigate and invest in the 
vellow pine timber of Arkansas, Mississippi and Louis- 
jana, nearly all of the timbered belt of those states being 
then held by the state or the United States government 
at from 25 cents to $2.50 an acre, the latter being 
the maximum price held by the United States government 
for the alternate section inside the railroad grants that 
had been made in those states. What lumber was then 
being manufactured in those states was either for local 
use or for export from the Gulf coast, principally in 
square timber to European markets or in vessel ship- 
ments to the Central and South American markets. 
When I went to Mississippi they were buying logs at 





Moss Point and other coast milling points that averaged 
seventeen inches at the top, 32-foot logs, and they were 
paying for those logs from $4 to $6 a thousand on a scale 
that deducted sap and a large percentage for other 
defects for a low priced market for lumber in the export 
trade. 

A fair illustration of the possibilities of profitable prices 
for lumbermen is In the fact that when I first began 
operations in the southern states, in the early ’80s, they 
were getting only from 5,000 to 6,000 feet of stumpage 
from the choicest longleaf pine lands. When I first began 
taking northern lumbermen south I discovered that it 
would not do to take them into the saw mills on account 
of the waste in the mill and the woods, as the sap was 
thrown to the slab pile and only the heart lumber of 
the best of these high grade logs was used, while in 
the woods only the highest grade of logs were cut, and 
taken only to the. first limb in every tree. As the south- 
ern trade developed it became necessary to put in plan- 
ing mills and dry kilns: to lessen the shipping weight and 
to put the lumber into a marketable condition to compete 
with or take the place of white pine, and the price of 
lumber was greatly increased, until in the ’90s we were 
estimating up to 9,000 or 10,000 feet to the acre and that 
quantity of timber was being taken from the land. In 
1892 prices sagged off and after the panic in 1893 and up 
to 1898 prices went as low as $6 and $7 a thousand for 
lumber at the mill, when only the very highest grade 
of logs was being manufactured by the southern mill- 
man, and in most cases he lost money at their prevailing 
prices. 

An incident that I may speak of occurred on the Wat- 
kins road in southern Louisiana, of a mill there which 
had a tract of timber but not of a very high quality. 
We had a few sections nearby and the mill people paid 
us for this stumpage the highest price ever paid in Louis- 
iana up to that time—$8 an acre—and I could not under- 
stand why they did it until after the panic was over, 
when one of the owners said to me: “You may have 
wondered why we paid you the price we did at that time, 
but the truth was that it was the only thing that saved 
us from going to the wall, as we obtained from these 
lands a high grade of lumber that enabled us to make a 
small margin on our business.”’ 


Stumpage in the South. 

Southern stumpage did not reach a price above $10 an 
acre "until 1900, but has advanced at a rapid ratio since 
that time up to a year ago. The increase in stumpage values 
for the last five or six years in the south and west has been 
due in a measure to the very prosperous condition of the 
country and the enormous demand for all kinds of lumber 
in every section of the country and, as is always the case, 
the value of sturapage has been advanced with lumber and 
every other commodity that enters into our commerce. 
That demand has enabled the manufacturer to get a fair 


«tverage price for his lumber and that demand has been 


met very largely upon the low grade stock put in at a 
marketable price. 

Until 1900, in the south we never thought of estimating 
the top log in the tree, because up to that time it had not 
entered into use but was left in the woods. As values were 
restored, however, after the panic of 1893 to 1898, the 
timber was cut closer, and when the maximum high prices 
as they were called, were reached in 1905, 1906 and 1907, 
the lands were cut clean and the quantity of timber ob- 
tained was more than deuble than that taken from similar 
lands in the earlier period I have mentioned. 

I am interested in two saw mills, one in North Carolina 
and one in South Carolina. The North Carolina mill man- 
ufactures spruce, hemlock and other mountain woods, but 
for the last year we have not been able to manufacture at a 
price that would make a profit in competition with-the Ca- 
nadian spruce and therefore the mill has been shut down for 
the last year. I was in New York only last week and inves- 
tigated the spruce market there, and in discussing it with 
some friends they said that they were buying considerable 
quantities of Canadian spruce. They had bought some 8,000,- 
000 feet within the last sixty days at about $3 under the 
West Virginia market. That spruce is shipped from Quebec 
comes by the St. Lawrence, through Lake Champlain, canal 
and down the Hudson river and is delivered from below 
Quebec alongside the wharf at New York at a rate of 
$2.50 a thousand freight. 

Of course, over there they are to a _ great extent 
in the same position as we are regarding their 
holdings. While the Canadian government leases’ these 
lands a large percentage of these holdings have 
been purchased by both Canadian and American opera- 
tors. I am interested in severai hundred thousand acres of 
Canadian limits under 21-year leases. So far as I know, 
such leases have never been canceled in the province of 
Quebec where the rentals have been paid and the lessee 
acted in good faith with that government, and in the prov- 
ince of Quebec when the timber is cut the government re- 
ceives a stumpage of 65 cents a thousand on spruce and 
$1.25 a thousand on white pine. The annual rental is $3 
a square mile which makes a low carrying charge on the 
property. The meu operating in that section today are con- 
serving their lands and are just as anxious to conserve their 
timber as we are on this side to conserve our own, because 
it is practically a perpetual operation where proper care 
is taken in removing a crop of timber (as they call it over 
there) once in about every fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. Pinchot—They contend that they have a right to 
that indetinitely. 

Mr. Lacey—They have that right under these renewable 
leases. There are men who have old leases there for over 
a hundred years, and I never yet heard of a lease having 
been canceled when the government terms were complied 
with, 

Incentives to Investment. 

Another reason for Americans investing in these limits 
is that not only are the carrying charges low but the fire 
protection offered by the government is much better than 
exists in our own country; besides, there has always been a 
great spirit of fairness manifested by the government toward 
the lumbermen, and during the panic of 1893-98, when low 
prices prevailed there as well as here, the government in 
many sections reduced the stumpage rate materially. The 
government also protects the timbered reserves from home- 
stead location and does not allow a settler to come in and 
take a “timber land sixty” out here and there, burning up a 
whole township to clear up a few acres, as frequently Ses 
been the case in our own country, particularly on the Pacific 
coast. The homestead law has done more to destroy the 
forests of the United States than any other one factor, 
outside of legitimate lumbering, because the government com- 
pels a man to burn up or log off a certain quantity of timber 
to prove up on his homestead. I can show you in the state 
of Washington where fire has burned over a whole township 
to prove up one little claim. In my investigations in the 
United States and Canada I have found this difference: that 
the Canadian government does protect its forests. It gets a 
very large revenue from them, and a perpetual one by pro- 
tecting them from fire and overcutting. 

Mr. Pinchot—The renewal of the leases simply means an 
extension on the same terms? 

Mr. Lacey—-Yes; or other terms proposed by the govern- 
ment at the time the lease is renewed. They are going to 
maintain the price of stumpage commensurate with the 
orice of lumber, and as lumber increases in .value the gov- 


ernment will undoubtedly advance its stumpage rates pro- 
portionately. 

To go back to the question before us, that the duty on 
lumber would. materially affect the conservation of the 
forests, there is absolutely no question in my mind, re- 
sulting from thirty years’ experience in the timber busi- 
ness in all parts of the United States and Canada and 
going through the panics of 1873, 1883, 1893 and 1907, 
that such forest conservation is largely influenced by 
the prices of lumber—at least up to 50 percent by 
the rise and fall in prices. When prices of lumber 
are high enough a man cleans up his land and con- 
verts everything into a product. On the other hand, 
he leaves in the woods what the price of the product will 
not pay him to bring out. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of the entire question in all its economic bear- 
ings as regards the conservation of a portion of the 
timber—getting a price that will save all the products 
of the land, thereby saving to posterity the difference 
between that and what would be left in the woods and 
destroyed if an\ unprofitable price obtain. 

Mr. Skinner—May I ask you if you have not found in 
the country, and especially in our section, that the winds 
also have worked destruction—that the wind plays havoc 
as well as the fire? 

Mr. Lacey—Right on that point, you take hemlock, in 
particular, and you can find a portion of it beginning to 
die very soon after you cut out any particular amount 
of the standing timber from a virgin forest. I have re- 
cently returned from North Carolina, from the Smoky 
mountains, where I noticed on a new road through the 
woods that a considerable number of hemlock trees were 
dying, and I asked an old settler there the cause of it and 
he said that it was due to letting in too much daylight 
and wind. 

Mr. Pinchot—You probably have noticed the same thing 
in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lacey 
regions of that state, 

Mr. Pinchot—How would that apply to the south, affect- 
ing the yellow pine? 

Mr. Lacey the coast states of the south the effects 
seems to be different; where the large timber is removed 
the timber left grew very rapidly and very much faster 
than where the full growth is standing. At the same 
time, in the natural forests of the south I can show you 
sections of the longleaf pine trees, no larger than your 
leg, 50 to 75 years old, and I question if there is any 
great change in the stand of timber in any old forest in 
any section of the country, as the death of the old trees 
is equal to and in some instances greater than the growth 
of the younger timber. 





ry noticeable in the hemlock 





Cutting Close. 

There are many things of that kind, in my judgment, 
that make it desirable to cut the timber product close, 
leaving enough for seed and then reforesting on some 
scientific basis. I noticed in Germany a few years ago, 
and in Belgium, that they cultivated the timber as you 
would a crop of grain here. I also learned that the Ger- 
man government shipped annually from the Pacific coast 
large quantities of fir and spruce seeds to be used in 
seeding the German forests. The plans adopted by Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Norway and Sweden are the 
result of scientific study and close observation lasting 
over a period for the last forty or fifty years, and in my 
judgment some such plans as these will have to be 
adopted by our government, or the various states them- 
selves, to make reforestation a success. 

+ ’Pinchot—W hat region are you speaking of? 

Lacey—I am speaking in a general sense, as applied 
to one entire country, for there is not a state in the 
Union where some kind of timber can not be grown that 
it will be profitable for posterity to use for some purpose 
—for lumber, pulpwood or other domestic purposes. Of 
course every section of the country will have to apply the 
local conditions existing there, so far as climate, soil 
and topography are concerned, to determine the kind ‘ 
of timber most suitabie and profitable to each section. 
Of course on the Atlantic and Gulf coast you could 
leave more of the timber stand for future growth and 
reforestation than in the mountains or the hemlock belt 
of Pennsylvania or the fir belt of the Coast; but in any 
event the states should take up this matter and buy the 
cutover lands to reforest such portions as scientific in- 
vestigations will prove to be valuable for such purposes 
and dispose of such portions as are suitable for and will 
be required for agricultural purposes. After the ax must 
come the farmer, and we therefore can not keep all the 
forest areas now existing in such condition if we intend, 
as we do, further to develop our entire country, with our 
own rapidly growing populz ation and the enormous immi- 
gration that is coming in today. 

The matter of conservation seems to be regarded as 
one that we should consider for posterity’s sake, and 
in so considering it I believe that the state is much better 
qualified to carry out a project requiring anywhere from 
50 to 100 years to reach the first profitable area than 
for the individual to undertake it. I think that today 
you can buy in the south probably from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 acres of cutover lands at from $2 to $5 an acre 
that could be reforested and produce a profitable revenue 
within the next twenty-five or thirty years, and I believe 
that if the state will intelligently carry out plans of con- 
servation and refcrestation on lands that it now owns’ 
and lands that it can acquire at very low prices, it will 
not only attain the objects sought, but at the same time 
insure a source of revenue in time to come that not only 
will pay the cost of investment and carrying charges, but 
eventually bring in a permanent income that will also 
benefit posterity in providing a portion of the rapidly 
increasing taxation all over the country. 


The Watersheds. 


Then, again, in reforesting, attention should be paid to 
the various watersheds, so as to obtain the maximum 
amount of moisture for the water supplies. The drouths 
and floods of the last few years have been attributed di- 
rectly to the cutting off of the timber, which in many 
respects I think to be erroneous. Take, for instance, the 
Santee river in South Carolina from its mouth to the forks 
of the Congaree and Wateree rivers; when the early set- 
tlers of that section first located there, in the days of 
King George the Second, they planted indigo extensively 
in these swamps, and up to fifty years ago, old settlers 
tell me, a considerable portion of these swamps was 
annually under cultivation; and this is evidenced by the 
many clearings that can be seen in these swamps but 
upon which has grown up small timber. I have been 
interested in this locality for the last nineteen years, and 
in no year in that time would it have been possible to 
cultivate any portion of these lands, and the low and 
high water periods have been about the same as have 
existed in the memory of the oldest inhabitants of that 
locality that I talked with on the subject. The piné 
timber, however, in the upper watersheds of the Santee 
river, as also. on the small tributary streams running into 
the river, has all practically been removed, and therefore 
under the theory generally advanced the conditions should 
have been entirely. changed. 

One factor that has had but little attention is the 
general drainage of developed portions of the country, 
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for not only are the lands carefully ditched but they are 
also tile drained to carry off all the moisture from the 
subsoil, and the result is that the immediate rainfall is 
carried quickly into the streams, producing floods and 
causing excessive drouths in dry seasons. This is but one 
of many like instances that I have observed in my travels 
throughout the different sections of the United States, 
and I believe that a careful investigation in a practical 
manner will prove that there are many other causes for 
these various climatic changes besides the denudation of 
the forests by the lumbermen; and in attributing the 
source of all this trouble to this one cause is it not pos- 
sible that we may be overlooking other factors that have 
as great if not a greater bearing upon the subject than 
the one under discussion? 

In North Carolina near our mill we have a large tank 
that is supplied by a small stream that goes down be- 
tween the “‘divides,’’ when the old timber was all cut off 
and a second growth has come up. Men who have lived 
there many years say that the stream is practically as it 
was ten or fifteen years ago. This summer has been the 
driest down there in many years, and yet this stream has 
maintained its flow more regularly than other streams 
situated in the midst of the virgin timber adjoining. 

Facts That Can Be Proven. 

These are some of the observations that I have made. 
I do not claim that they are scientific, but they simply 
exist as facts that can be proven. The lumbermen has 
been accused of the greater or certainly a large part of 
the regrettable changes, but I do not think that to him 
ean be attributed as much as that with which he gener- 
ally has been charged. : 

Mr. Pinchot—I would not go s@far as that, but neither 
would I go so far as to say that that argument is alto- 
gether wrong. 

Mr. Lacey—I think that this is a scientific problem and 
that it should be carried out in a scientific manner after 
the most careful research by the best talent. 

J. A. Brown—Lo you think it necessary to plant trees 
in every section of the south? 

Mr. Lacey—I think that where you leave enough trees 
on the land it reforests itself from the seed, but I do 
not think the growth is evenly distributed, but that as 
a rule better results would be obtained by intelligent 
seeding of the intermediate spaces, as they do in foreign 
countries. 7 

Mr. Pinchot—But you would not like to put $10 or $15 
an acre into young trees? 

Mr. Lacey—What better investment can a state make 
for posterity? - 

D. E. Skinner—Can an individual make it? 

Mr. Lacey—No; because he does not live long enough 
to carry out such an undertaking and it might be a very 
uncertain. proposition to leave that land with adminis- 
trators under such conditions to make it profitable fifty to 
100 years hence. Therefore I say that the individual is 
not as well adapted to the carrying out of these purposes 
as is the state, for what relates to posterity is certainly 
of community interest. F< 

Mr. Skinner—Can they afford it on the principle of 
compounding interest? 

Mr. Lacey—Yes, they could if they waited long enough. 
Another reason why the state could carry the investment 
better than the individual is that the state or nation 
-an always carry an investment at a lower rate of inter- 
est than the individual can afford to, and after the initial 
investment in purchasing the cutover lands and reforest- 
ing them, as well as such lands as the states now own, 
the carrying charges could be covered by annual taxation 
as provided for all other means of state revenue. If 
thought that I could make such an investment for fifty 
years and it would be properly administered so that my 
heirs and assigns would get the benefit of it I would not 
hesitate to put money into an investment of that kind. 
But I think it is not a safe proposition as an individual 
one; it is a community proposition. 

No New Venture. 

The growing of trees is no new venture. It has 
been done successfully in foreign countries and in many 
of the states of the Union. The eucalyptus of California 
is today furnishing the average ranchman his firewood 
and fencing, and the growth in a very small grove of 
eucalyptus is sufficient for all the wants of the average 
ranch. In the treeless areas of Iowa and Nebraska, where 
the spirit of the tree claim act was put into effect by 
claimants, you will find today groves of timber that are of 
merchantable size and value for lumber purposes. There 
are many rapidly growing woods that can be produced 
profitable as a crop, if intelligently planted and carefully 
eared for as any other crop would be until maturity. 
In connection with conservation I would certainly advo- 
cate the repeal of the homestead law. 

Mr. Pinchot—I have had some experience myself with 
the homestead laws. As a matter of fact we can not 
decide about the homestead law today. 

Mr. Lacey—No, but I simply bring that in in connection 
with other things. 

Mr. Pinchot—I have had some experience myself in this 
homestead business. and as I am «a member of the com- 
mission I have had to study those ‘questions pretty 
widely. 

Mr. Lacey—The repeal of the homestead law, to my 
mind, is today one of the great essentials in protecting 
the western forests. The more you can make a wilder- 
ness of a timbered country the easier you can protect 
it from wind and fire and the less danger there is of ex- 
cessive destruction from such causes. We have a crew of 
men patrolling our woods on the Coast all the time, and 
in addition we employ the settlers to assist in putting out 
fires; but the more thinly populated lands are the less 
trouble we have had in protecting them. 

Mr. Pinchot—The Forest Service has the opposite view. 
We want every acre of agricultural land occupied and 
cultivated. 

Mr. Lacey—Yes; but there are large areas of timbered 
land that are not suitable for cultivation, and the heavily 
timbered sections can not profitably be made into agricul- 
tural lands by the homesteader, as he has neither the 
capital nor the experience profitably to remove the timber 
from his homestead. Ninety percent of the entries made 
on timbered lands are made with the view either of prov- 
ing up at the end of five years or commuting the entry 
within fourteen months, so as to get title and then sell to 
the investor. _ The difficulty is that the more you culti- 
vate and open up timbered sections the more you are 
liable to forest fires, destructive winds and other trouble 
from the elements. 

Mr. Pinchot—Not altogether in our experience. 

Mr. Lacey—That may be so, but my observation has 
been as I have stated. The proposition is now one that 
you will have to look at from the distinct standpoint of 
good American citizenship, and I believe that the lum- 
berman as a rule 

Mr. Pinchot—You do not have to prove that to me. 

Mr. Lacy—It is so considered. Therefore we will pre- 
suppose that it is from the spirit of loyalty that we are 
discussing the question. This matter of $2 a _ thou- 
sand tariff I do not think should stand in the 
way of proper conservation of the timber, one 
way or another. If it is the consensus of opin- 
ion of those here gathered, and as citizens ex- 
perienced on the subject, that it is to the best interest 
of the present and future generations that the present 
tariff should be removed and that the loss we might sus- 
tain by bringing in low priced foreign lumber would be 
less than the loss sustained by the lumbermen being 
compelled to leave that same product in the woods, then 
for posterity’s sake it would be best that the tariff be 
removed, and I believe that the majority of the lumber- 





men are loyal enough to say, “Go ahead and do it,’’ be- 
cause if they are good citizens they feel that the timber 
of Canada is practically a part of our own and that even- 
tually our posterity would get their share of whatever 
is left from either side of the border. For a large per- 
centage of Canadian stumpage through the purchase of 
leaseholds is owned by Americans who, under present 
conditions, expect to allow it to remain there until such 
time as the diminishing production here will make it 
more profitable, under the present tariff conditions, to 
tfansform that stumpage into lumber and bring it into 
the American markets. 
Present and Future of Timber Supply. 

As I say, we will have to consider the United States 
and Canada pretty nearly as one as having a_bearing 
on the present and future of timber supply. Whenever 
a better price is obtained abroad than in this country for 
lumber products the lumber will be exported. Therefore, 
if the Canadian lumber is put into our markets at a 
lower price than we can produce it for, we must either 
allow that class of timber to remain in the woods to 
decay, burn it up or export it to some other market. In 
either case the result would practically be the same so 
far as getting rid of the timber is concerned. 

In the last two years but few investments have been 
made in the Pacific coast states by American lumbermen, 
but a large amount of capital has been invested in British 
Columbia in timber leases. Why? Because investors 
have been able to go in there and secure leases at a very 
small price per thousand stumpage with a bonus for 
2l-year leases and the government carrying the risk 
on the timber until it is cut into logs when the govern- 
ment stumpage is paid. These leases have been secured 
today, as I have stated, and the licensees can carry the 
timber twenty-one years and take the chances on the 
renewals at the present government royalty or an ad- 
vance at the expiration of the time proportionate to the 
then prevailing price of lumber. 


Tax In British Columbia. 

Even in British Columbia where the annual tax is the 
highest it at present is not equal to the advanced rate of 
taxation in many sections of the states of Washington 
and Oregon, besides the government is carrying most 
of the investment, all risk of fire and other damages 
by the elements, thus giving the investor a larger 
investment in the other sections referred to at the present 
rate of taxation and other carrying charges. Many Ameri- 
cans have invested in that Canadian timber for longtime 
holdings, but you remove that duty of $2 a thousand and 
you enable the Canadian holder to bring that timber into 
competition with the Pacific coast timber, transferring the 
operations from the States into Canada and diverting the 
transportation of that lumber from the American coastwise 
vessels into foreign bottoms which carry it at lower 
freight rates than the present coastwise service furnishes for 
tonnage in distributing it in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and other coastwise ports. You therefore 
not only affect the lumber industry but you take away from 
the American marine a large amount of traffic that they 
now enjoy. And that policy will stimulate the production 
to an extent that will take away a large share of our com 
merce with Australia and the orient. 

Mr. Skinner—What is going to be the result of that and 
on the tramp tonnage now coming across the ocean under 
dunnage? 

Mr. Lacey—That has a bearing on the question all the 
way through. ‘There is just one point to consider in this 
entire proposition as relates to the conservation of timber: 
It is purely a question of the price obtained for lumber. 
If you have prices high enough you will remove from the 
land all the timber in which there is an average profit as 
a whole, while on the other hand, if the price of lumber is 
low, you will remove only that portion that you can take 
out of the woods and make a profit on, leaving the balance 
as waste. If you have a basket full of fruit and can sell 
only 50 percent of the best, as a business proposition you 
will see that and throw the rest away. ‘That is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. 

Mr. Skinner—Will you confirm my theory that by the 
storing of the timber in British Columbia our supply will be 
retained there for the next twenty-five years if we do not 
open our markets to the Canadian timber? Otherwise, in 
the next ten or fifteen years we will sacrifice as much timber 
as we bring to the country. 

Mr. Lacey-—I believe you will sacrifice more. I have been 
out there for the last fifteen years frequently. I have seen 
the ups and downs of the lumber trade there and I have 
observed that whenever the market price was high rela- 
tively the timber was cut as close us the higher market 
warranted and that, on the other hand, when the low price 
period prevails the quantity taken from the woods was 
correspondingly decreased from a given area and only the 
higher grade logs removed from the tree. That is not a 
theory but an absolute fact that can be proven by the statis- 
tics of the lumber industry on the Pacific coast and by 
a and by examination of the cutover areas them- 
selves. 

Mr. Skinner—I wouid like to ask Mr. Hines to speak with 
reference to the general eastern and central situation as to 
price values and their effect upon the conservation of 
timber. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 
It has been our experience that as lumber has advanced we 
have gradually taken more off the land. As a direct illus- 
tration of that, we purchased a plant at Washburn, Wis., 
known as the Bigelow Bros. plant. ‘They estimated a cer 
tain quantity of timber. In taking over the timber lands 
we also took over the cutover lands on which they figured 
there was no stumpage of commercial value. We cut mil- 
lions of feet off those ‘“‘cutover’’ lands which we utilized as 
Inmber. In a more recent purchase at Mason, Wis., the 
White River Lumber Company plant, on about 70,000 acres 
of land approximately only one-half was supposed to have 
any commercial timber on it. For the last two seasons we 
have logged about 40 percent of our capacity from the 
supposed cutover lands—absoluiely 40 percent, a conserva- 
tive figure. Had we not taken that land, considered abso- 
lutely worthless, it would have been absolutely wasted, 
burned up and of no commercial value. These are two 
strong illustrations within our own personal experience. 


In White Pine Days. 

Now, you get right back to the time when white pine 
was considered absolutely the only kind of lumber to be 
used. Even the farmers in Kansas would not buy any- 
thing but white pine piece stuff. But as it got to a higher 
price and was harder to get the question of norway was 
taken up and it took several years of endeavor to find 
customers to consider norway at all. uater they found 
it fully as good as white pine and, in fact, stronger for 
structural purposes, and then norway became the general 
wood for common purposes and even for bevel siding 
and for a variety of other uses. Norway became scarcer, 
and what took its place? 

When white pine was the one wood in Michigan norway 
was not considered of any commercial value. I think 
Mr. Lacey will bear me out in that. The purchasers of 
pine lands paid nothing for the norway on it and the 
norway was left standing in the early cuttings. In Wis- 
consin the same experience has come in hemlock—they 
cut the white pine and norway and left the hemlock, 
which was destroyed by fire. Finally the hemlock was 
brought into the situation and over 300 mills are cutting 
hemlock in Wisconsin and Michigan. Twenty years ago 
it had no commercial value; today it is selling at $2 to 
$3 a thousand stumpage and it is supplying a great local 
trade with something practically as good as pine, and 
better for many purposes. 

Now, then, my experience is that the higher the price 





of the lumber the more it 


i brings into use many sub- 
stitutes that had had no y sub 


t commercial vz 7 yhatever 
and in place of this lumber being casement veoaen pn 
it is utilized to the conservation of the forest growth and 
that is one reason why I think the present tariff on 
lumber, which I consider an extremely low proposition 
but gives some assistance, should remain at le: st ; 
disturbed. j abel 

There is about 60 percent .of our 
we consider Jow grade lumber. Today our mills are 
utilizing everything from three inches wide to twelve 
inches long, to almost a sliver, in a commercial way 
As the price of No. 3 and No. 4 lumber advanced we 
found that we could influence the box manufacturers to 
take our lumber from twelve inches to fourteen inches 
every length, and from three inches and wider, * +” 


‘ Economy Practiced. 

We used to have large burners costing from $8,000 to 
$12,000 to build, and they were kept busy burning up 
commercial lumber by the millions of fect Today at 
— of = mills there is not a thing going into the 
Jurners. That is a broad s “me te - 
Surely that should be conubened That inane ae nae 
to the box factories in direct competition with” the 
Canadian mill culls. It is brought to Chicago You 
reduce the tariff and you stop our using that lunber a a 
= ne go into the burner again, which is the re ready ie 
wo Bs may ss. That seems to me a very vital question to 

In Canada_ they can sell very good lumber which goes 
largely to England, but only about 50 percent of fi is 
No. 2 and better. To get that 50 percent they must 
leave in the woods the other 50 percent or find L market 
for it in this country, because they can not consume it at 
home. You can ship low grade lumber from ‘any oint 
on Georgian bay to any port on this side The lannast 
consuming points in the United States for that are Chi 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, ‘Tonawanda from th . 
ee hy eg ‘That is where our box lumber is 
Sed, anc rom that range of territory /enns ania 
Ohio, Indiana and Mlinois If our hear heamaiae an 
consin and our cheaper grades from that territory na 
from the immense southern fields shall come into on ; 
petition with Canadian mill culls, what will we do with 
it? We will leave it in the forests or s¢ nd it to the 
burners, During the last years of price de onan’ - 
Canada has been throwing her mill culls on us. having 
been able to on account of the cheap freight rates. ft 
we started a higher duty it would enable us to keep tl : 
low grade stuff out of this market and enable ; a 
more of our own woods. ee 
_ Low grade lumber in some 
ting scarcer and they are 
the same purposes, and ten 


present cutting that 


sections—hemlock—is get- 
utilizing hardwoods closer for 


he sa years ago not a foot of that 
was sold. It was burned up everywhere. There is an 


item right there : It has taken the place—this low grade 
of hardwoods. of some kinds of pine lumber thy ans ‘ 
advantage. rhe more we see in our experience the aoe 
we are convinced that the higher the price of lumber the 
more we can use of what formerly was burned u 4 ‘\ 
two points we have stopped burning, sending a ’ - 
into commercial use. ——— 

; Of Vital Moment. 

The lumber industry of this country is of 
to the carriers lt ie almost their 
Every citizen is directly interested 
all that tonnage goes to the burners or remains in the 
forests, look at the tremendous tonnage the railroads are 
going to lose. I can not recall how many cars of box 
lumber we have been giving to the railroads in the last 
three years which formerly went to the burners bet ft 
is an immense amount. If the duty is taken off Canadi: 
lumber, in my judgment, every box factory alo " om 
chain of lakes will use Canadian timber = ee 

J. E. Defebaugh—You own : 


vital moment 
Sreatest tonnage. 
in the railroads. If 


“i Canadian timber, do you 
Mr. Hines—Yes; we have Canadi i i 
sane ines—Yes; we have Canadian timber. I think that 


‘ on that will all come onto : arke 
think it is the proper time ote enon 
try in this country. 
J may have overlooked some things, but I think the 
Forest Service is a department from which the lumber- 
men should have the Strougest assistance in this par- 
ticular matter. I think it is due the lumbermen Pw 
are certainly endeavoring to act in harmony with your 
ideas and we certainly appreciate what you are PB» rd 
to do for us. I agree with Mr. Lacey that the state ouaht 
to preserve the forests. It certainly should When it is 
proven that the individual can not. If the state pre- 
Serves them the greatest number of people will yeostve 
the benefits, We thoroughly agree on the idea of the 
conservation of the forests, but we do think that instead 
pene wher ip individual doing it the state or federal 
sovernment sho 3 ‘ - y 1 
on Ge teen os we shall contribute our propor- 
_ To illustrate one reason why we car oO , 
forests in this country: We own 500,000,000 fost fe Lo 
in Canada and we pay less than $300 a year taxes on 
that big quantity—I think it is $275 on ail our mills in 
Canada and all our property, and there is no personal t ix 
on us. rhey have a law there allowing a town to vote to 
give you immunity from taxes for twenty-five years 
Reverse the position: In Wisconsin on 500.000.000 feet 
of timber, in Bayfield county or Mason we would be 
assessed by the intelligent estimators, atter arriving at 
the amount of timber, $6 to $8 a thousand; then they 
assess you on that valuation at 3 to 3% percent If you 
are cutting 30,000,000 a year that would amount to $90,000 
fhen you pay taxes on your saw mills and horses ‘and 
aoa +e and it is practically cash. How is it possible 
ae dae te quantity of timber if you have to pay 
Mr. Pinchot—The tax question 
tance to my mind : 
_ Mr. Hines What can we do? We are between two 
fires. We are in a legitimate business that takes a great 
deal of capital and much risk, and we are certainly en- 
titled to proper protection. On the basis of today lumber 
has about 12 percent protection. Everything we buy has 
from 40 to 60 percent. The lumberman is the greatest 
purchaser that the farmer has. Should lumber not have 
equal protection with steel? We pay more in bread- 
stuffs and feed and mules and other commodities than 
we do in wages. We ask your assistance in this present 
—we will not call it fight—in this present question of 
taxation. We feel that if any change is to be considered 
the tariff should be advanced, : 


but I do not 
to encourage that indus- 


is of far more impor- 


. 
Private Holdings. 

Mr. Skinner—I would like to bring out further this 
point so freely spoken of—the question of private holdings 
in individual hands. Is that any worse than the govern- 
ment holding the land and, instead of helping to conserve 
the timber, using it for timber instead of agricultural 
purposes? Might it not be better held by a corporation 
for the preservation of the timber than be divided up 
among individual holders in 160-acre lots? 

Mr. Hines—A recent experience we had in taxes oc- 
curred in the south. We were notified that they intended 
to double our taxes in Mississippi. We went before the 
board of supervisors and asked their reason. The chair- 
man told us bluntly and plainly that the general opinion 
was that taxes should be raised, not that they needed 
the revenue, but to force the cutting of the timber to 
make room for other industries. I tried personally to 
dissuade them, sat down with them personally and fig- 
ured with them to convince them that it was of im- 
portance to their own country and the country at large 
to let the timber be cut off gradually, with result of 
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henefit to all concerned. We met with no consideration 
at all. They voted unanimously to double our taxes. 
We have no redress and are paying on the basis of $25 
an acre where formerly we were paying $10. The im- 
mense milll of the Potlatch Lumber Company was erected 
at Sandpoint, Ida., because the state limited the period 
in which the lumber was cut off, and facilities were 
forced in there out of all proportion to the amount of 
timber to be cut, or the lumber company would be penal- 
ized sorely. The immense revenues derived from these 
taxes are in many cases dissipated—they disappear in 
graft. 
Timber Taxation. 


Mr. Pinchot—I do not need any urging to understand 
this tax question.. It is one of the most important; you 
are absolutely right about it. Of course the national 
government can get at it only in an indirect way. We 
have been studying it carefully for the last two or three 
years and shall have some publications about it. 

Mr. Hines—In this tariff question we want to feel that 
your department*is going to consider our case. 

Mr. Pinchot—Very seriously; but whether we consider 
it favorably or not is another matter. The point with 
me is the figures that I will have to consider in reaching 
a decision on this matter, not merely the interests of 
the lumbermen, but the interests of the whole country. 
I will have to leave here in about thirty minutes, but I 
will say that we are in exactly the same position as you 
are as to the tariff question. This is brought up before 
we expected it. The Forest Service expected to be ready 
with its results and conclusions about March 4, and our 
investigations are not complete. My impression is now 
and has been that the preservation of the forests would 
be accomplished as a whole in the country and in the 
long run by a reduction of the tariff, but I am not at all 
ready to say that that is the final conclusion. There are 
certain fundamental things that I think can be said now. 
In the first place, the Forest Service realizes fully that 
if you reduce the price below what is profitable you force 
waste. That is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Skinner—What percentage would you think would 
be cost or below? 

Mr. Pinchot—I would not be ready to make even a guess 
on that matter as yet. 

Mr. Lacey—You have our point in regard to the high 
price of lumber. When we speak of high priced lumber 
we do not mean a continued advance over the highest 
periods that have prevailed. I do not think that Mr. 
Hines or myself or any other gentleman here means by 
that that we are going to keep on sending the price up 
and raising it, but that the price will be maintained at a 
profitable figure, enabling us to take everything that is 
worth using. . 


Factors Which Regulate Prices. 

Mr. Hines—Along that line I think I may have given 
the wrong impression. We call a high price a fair price; 
75 percent of that price is labor. We have no control 
over the labor situation, either labor or supplies. Now, 
if labor advances 100 percent, as it has in our- woods in 
twenty years, and if our supplies advance 75 percent, 
then it is beyond the control of the lumbermen. 

Mr. Lacey—Today we can not force the price of the 
lumber beyond what it costs to build of brick or cement, 
for in that event these materials would take the place 
of lumber as building material. 

Mr. Hines—If you advance 1) percent, what is to hinder 
Canada from coming in here with her low priced lumber? 
You have only to advance lumber & percent when the 
duty is taken care of. The duty today Stops the lumber- 
man from making any material advance If we advance 
too much the low grade lumber from Canada will come in 
here inevitably. Our protection today is not sufficient. 

Mr. Pinchot—The Forest Service is not yet prepared 
with any definite decision on this matter. It has only its 
own opinion. There are disputed questions that we have 
to consider. One is the prevention of waste in the timber 
that we have now, and the other is the production of 
timber for the future. Our opinion is now that we have 
practically to depend upon our own supplies for our own 
uses; that as Canada develops the Canadians will take 
most of their own timber and we will not get consider- 
able amounts from abroad. We are cutting about three 
times as fast as we are growing, and a crisis is approach- 
ing fast. Low prices, prices below a reasonable figure, 
have led to waste and ultimately must reach a_ point 
where the price of producing a thousand feet of lumber 
on the stumpage will not make a fair relation to what 
you ought to get. 

So far we have been using up our capital. The coun- 
try has got to go into the timber producing business. 
The“national or state governments have about one-fourth 
of the timber lands reserved and about one-fifth of the 
stumpage; four-fifths are in private hands. Seventy per- 
cent of the state and national lands are being cared for 
in a conserving way and considerably less than 1 percent 
of the private lands, so you can see that the reserves 
that are in the public’s hands are being conserved, but 
the timber in private owner's hands is not being con- 
served, These are rough figures. 

Mr. Skinner—What do you mean by “conserved”? 


Conservation of Timber. 


Mr. Pinchot—The timber is being so cut as to assure a 
second crop. According to our figures not over 1 percent 
of that privately owned is being cut with that intention. 
\bout 70 percent of what is in the public’s hands is being 
cut with that end in view. 

Might I ask whether the prices asked by your depart- 
ment on the Coast of lumbermen for timber held at the 
expense of the government are reasonable? 

Mr. Pinchot—If we did not think them reasonably ad- 
justed we would not ask them. 

Mr. Skinner—Then is the private owner robbing the 
public? The Forest Service, is asking the same price 
that we are asking. We think that we are as anxious to 
conserve the timber as you are. Now give us a chance 
to get a price that will allow us to do it and we will 
conserve it. 

Mr. Pinchot—We make the distinction that in a country 
with a timber situation such as ours, with a consumption 
so tremendously overbalancing the production, we can not 
expect low prices to endure very long. 

Mr. Skinner—They have for ten years on the Coast, 
and there you have 50 percent of your holdings or nearly 
that, or 40 percent of the holdings for the whole country. 

Mr. Pinchot—I have forgotten the exact figures. 

Mr. Skinner—We want to say that your cruise only 
takes in the results of the cruise itself and not the actual 
yield. The bureau of corporations takes in nothing but 
the cruise from private owners, of which they have not 
had over 60 percent. When you issue your figures to the 
conservation commission you must realize that those 
figures will not tally at all with the actual facts. 

Mr. Pinchot—You mean by the overcut? 

Mr. Skinner—By a long way. 

Mr. Pinchot—You have had an excellent explanation of 
why that is so right here today. * * You understand, 
of course, that no statement can be made that timber 
will have to be cut off at a certain time, and we have 
never made such a statement. I have said pretty nearly 
all that I have to say. Just one word more. We have 
always understood fully that we can not predict the ex- 
tension of the supplies, because there will always be a 
larger cut than the basis on which the estimate was 
made. But you want to remember that the regretable 
effects coming upon the country are not going to wait for 
the exhaustion of the timber. 

. A. Freeman, of St. Louis, Mo.—Is it your opinion at 
this time that a reduction or absolute abolition of the 


duty on lumber would affect materially the price for 
which lumber will be sold in the immediate future? 

Mr. Pinchot—It is not. I think it will not. 

Mr. Freeman—tThen will you give me a reason why the 
department would desire to have the tariff taken off if 
it will not affect the price in any way? The great body 
of lumbermen believe that it would seriously affect it. 
If it would not affect it that way is there a sufficient 
reason why it should be taken off? 

Mr. Pinchot—My understanding would be that if it does 
not affect the price, as I think it would not, or only 
temporarily even if it did that, we should then have in 
addition to our own supply a considerable supply in 
Canada and part of our consumption would come from 
outside our own borders without increasing the waste in 
our own forests. 

J. A. Brown, of Chadbourn, N. C.—May I ask what you 
consider the most practicable matter to take the place of 
wood in building? 

Mr. Pinchot—Cement, I suppose; but I have never 
gotten much comfort out of cement or steel or other 
substitutes, because the consumption of timber has kept 
on with their use. 

From this premise Mr. Brown argued, citing the more 
highly protected substitutes for wood in building, that 
they should be put upon a parity with lumber, to which 
Mr. Pinchot replied: ‘‘That looks like a good argument 
to me.”’ 

Mr. Freeman—I would like to ask a question that I 
think is a pertinent one. Suppose that being influenced 
by the foreign consumption Congress should abolish the 
tariff on lumber and the result should then be a reduc- 
tion, as we believe it would be; is it your opinion then 
that the interests of forest conservation would be again 
easily taken up, securing the interest of the lumbermen 
in the matter? 

Mr. Pinchot—Not as well as they would otherwise. 


Upon this point Mr. Skinner and Mr. Brown argued 
further, followed by: 


T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn.—Has the govern- 
ment a sufficient amount of timber lands in forest re- 
serves that when forested to the fullest extent they will 
afford a sufficient supply of timber for the future? 

Mr. Pinchot—It has not. 


Co-operation With Lumbermen Necessary. 


Mr. Walker—Then you have to secure the co-operation of 
the lumbermen or their lands? 

Mr. Pinchot—Then the only safety we have is to bring 
about practical forestry. 

Mr. Walker—I have spent more time and thought on this 
than perhaps any other citizen in this country. I want to 
say to you that my scheme of reafforesting, which is most 
extensive and which does not refer to my getting the most 
out of it and even my cMildren getting much less than we 
would get if we held the forests, should be considered or let 
us destroy those forests and take out, while we live, a large 
amount of money, which we will not do if.you will co- 
operate with us and let us reafforest; but the first essential 
step is that a protection must be effected for the lower 
grades of lumber, and it seems to me that the Forest 
Service might be willing to take the judgment of experienced 
lumbermen, and their experience is that abolition of thy 
duty will absolutely reduce the prices on the lower grades, 
compelling the waste as in the last fifty or sixty years. 

will say absolutely that I can not carry out my forestry 
methods and conserve that vast forest which | own—lI and 
my family—-unless we have a protection, a protection against 
the excessive and enormous taxation, which I think is the 
fundamental question for your department to take up and 
secure a method of having timber released entirely from 
taxation locally and then fixing a tax when the logs are cut 
sufficient to give the counties and state and United States 
more than they would get out of the unjust taxation. 

Mr. Pinchot—-You understand that as a federal organiza- 
tion we can have nothing to do with that, nor can Congress 
interfere in the regulation of taxes in the various states. 
ut that we would be glad to do and are trying to do so 
tar as may lie in our power. 


Timber Taxation Again. 


Mr. Walker—If you will take it up with the different 
states 1 think it can be done. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo.—I was just supposing 
that here is the United States timber (indicating by imag- 
inary lines); there are 28,000 mills, and here is Canadian 
timber, with a large number of mills. This United States 
has 28,000 mills capable of furnishing all the lumber that 
can be consumed in the country and yield a net profit to the 
manufacturer and which will in every way be managed to 
conserve the forest and save waste. Now this estimate here 
that furnished these 28,000 mills shows that we are pay- 
ing a very heavy tax upon a high stumpage. We are asked 
to take into computation this (indicating) as an addition- 
ally reserved amount of timber. The timber in Canada is 
held at a very low rate of stumpage. Canada furnishes all 
the capital for the man with the mill, the man pays a slight 
tax and gets the privilege of cutting twenty-one years and 
having it extended perpetually. With the conditions as they 
are with the 28,000 mills and some shut down now, what 
will happen if we do allow this other reserve to come in 
here and compete with us on a perfectly stable basis and 
closer to .the states that consume the largest amount of 
lumber, the New England states and New York, Ohio and 
Indiana and Illinois? It seems to me that we would bet- 
ter keep our own mills going and encourage them to cut up 
all the waste in the woods before we take in another terri- 
tory that has such a large ameunt of stumpage that does not 
cost anything, and Canada furnishes the capital to care-for 
it. There is a point that I can not quite get through me. 
I want to see it as you do, but 1 can not quite do that. 
I want you to think it over. 


Fair Consideration to Be Given. 


Mr. Pinchot—Let me say that I am in exactly your fix. 
My sympathy in this matter is naturally with the lumber- 
men, and I would like to see as you do. I can not do as 
Mr. Walker suggests—take anyone’s judgment—but must 
take my Own as soon as I- have it made up. I have not 
get the investigation completed yet. I am going to give 
the matter the best consideration I can, and before I settle 
the thing I am going to take occasion to talk with you fully 
and with a great many other men. [Applause.] I want 
to get it straight, as near as I know how, and I do not know 
that it will serve any useful purpose for me to develop my 
half-baked conception of the thing very much further. The 
simple, fundamental fact with me is that we are ones 
three times as much as we are getting, a condition which 
must be met, promising a lumber famine, one of the most 
severe that has ever struck this country. At the very best 
we can only mitigate that condition. We are going to have 
trouble. We are doing nothing except as to a fifth of the 
stumpage, and we are doing nothing substantial now to look 
out for the future. If we can bring in here a part of our 
consumption from. some other place without at the same 
time impelling additional waste of our own timbered lands 
to make up for it then we want to do it. If the bringing 
of foreign lumber is not going to save our own forests then 
I see no good in it. The difference between us seems to re- 
solve itself down to that, the point at-issue. If we take 
off the tariff shall we destroy our forests faster? If so, do 
not let us take it off. If we will save them by taking it off 
then let us take it off. 

Mr. Skinner—Will you, in good faith (and I am saying 
this with all due courtesy, though we who asked some ques- 
tions on the stand yesterday that we believe should not 
have been asked)—will you give that difference your faith- 
ful consideration ? 

Mr. Pinchot—Why, of course. 

Mr. Skinner—You will then have paid us the highest pos- 
sible courtesy. : 





Mr. Lacey—I would, say that during the existence of the 
Wilson biil, when the Canadian low grade lumber came into 
the eastern markets we had to export to the West Indies 
and South America grades that we could not ship to the 
east, and in that way we exported quite a quantity of low 
grade stock that wou!d have been sent east otherwise. If 
the duty is taken off and Canadian lumber comes in we will 
find export markets, because the major portion of the 
Canadian lumber is going to the continent and England, 
the West Indies and South America, and we will be obliged 
to export as under the Wilson bill. The question is, how 
much will we save for posterity by this procedure? 

Mr. Pinchot—The effect would be to increase exportation ? 
Mr. Lacey—Yes, sir. 

Congressman Wheeler, of Endeavor, Pa.—The main thing 
is here—taking off the duty from the foreign woods will 
injure the forests. Now, as a lumberman from boyhood I 
know something about lumber from the stump to the market. 
When you get a good price for lumber you can cut your 
timber close and not waste it. When 1 went into Penp- 
sylvania, in 1865, we cut then only the best of the white 
pine. The markets were down in Cincinnati and Louisville 
und we picked out the best white pine trees, and the orders 
were to ieave fifteen feet in the woods, and after picking 
out the best white pine tree they did not cut over half of 
it, and then they told me that the lumber would not last 
over fifteen years. We began to get a better market and did 
not have to float it down the river. We stopped wasting 
the pine and When we found a market that would pay we 
cut close. * \* * If you take this tariff off the great 
trouble is that they will throw their low grade cuts into 
Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland and other points cheaper than 
we can put ours there. What is the result? The good and 
bad grows in the same tree, and you naturally take only 
that which will pay you. If the tariff is off we are not 
going to be protected against the waste of the low grades 
in the woods, but I am confident that the forests will last 
much longer than if you take it off. I have tried to con- 
serve forests. ‘The heaviest lumbermen that I know of are 
conserving their forests. They are getting a second growth 
more than beyond your figures; keep the fires and the 
foreigner out and there will be timber for many years. 

Mr. Pinchot—And I have had long discussions as to 
whether a conseasus of opinion in that direction would 
prevail, 


Modification Urged. 


Mr. White—I hope that Mr. Pinchot will have reason to 
revise his figures where he says he believes that we are 
cutting timber three times as fast as it grows. I hope that 
when this new census report is in and the accumulation of 
facts has been added up, it will seem to you that timber 
is growing faster than you have thought. 

Mr. Pinchot—I hope so, tuo. : 

Mr. White--I believe there is more in Oregon alone than 
the government’s last census found on the whole Pacific 
coast.. I used to play checkers, and if I owned the timber 
over in Canada and you owned this in the United States, 
and had these 28,000 mills all your own, and were paying 
heavy taxes, as we are over here, heavy carrying charges 
and standing your own fires and insurance and had timber 
over and the government standing all the risk, it seems to me 
that | would have an advantage over you, and I would shut 
down some of your 28,000 mills and tried to put you out of 
business if 1 owned this timber over here [indicating Canad- 
ian limits} and make you leave a while lot of stuff in the 
woods. I would shut down a few of your mills, sure. I am 
afraid that is the case, and I am so worried about it that I 
um going to take your promise that you will think it over. 

Mr. Hines—I would like to have this understanding arrived 
at: As a lumberman, and especially as a member of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of which I am 
one of the board of governors, we would like to have you 
give our remarks this morning, as we know you will, very 
serious consideration; then before you make up your mind 
we would like to have you, if you will, call us together at 
another conference. This has been very hurried, and we 
know you would like to have a chance to give this thing 
further consideration and we would like to have you call 
together the board of governors, here in Washington or else- 
where, at any time, and let us work in harmony along this 
proposition. Our interests are identical. 

Mr. Pinchot—Certainly I will. I will do so with the 
greatest pleasure. 

Mr. Hines—Whenever Mr. Pinchot feels that he is ready 
to meet us—I would like to leave the time to his judgment 
to have him call the board of governors and such other 
lumbermen as we would naturally like to have present 
and see if we can get out of the meeting some plan in 
harmony. 

Mr. Pinchot—Nothing would give me greater pleasure. 

Mr. White—We believe in your ideas. The question 
is, what is the most practical way of accomplishing that? 
We are as much interested, as vitally interested, in this 
question as in fact you are. And at the same time I want 
to thank you, as we all do, for coming here this morning. 

Mr. Pinchot—I will make a deal with you like this: 
When we come together to consider this matter I would 
like to have the board take up with me not only this 
single question, but other questions: 

‘here are several of those things, it seems to me, that 
we should take up together. The pith of this question 
to the forest service is as to the future timber supply 
of the United States. Now let us take that whole ques- 
tion up if you come for that purpose and I shall be 
obliged. 


Further discussion included an explanation from Mr. 
Walker to the effect that he did not wish the Forest 
Service to take ‘‘ anybody else’s judgment for these ques- 
tions, but that you would rely upon the experience of 
men of long familiarity with the questions and upon 
which you can base your judgment by gathering up all 
their experience, as you say you will do.’’ 


Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association—As to the state of Wash- 
ington, you know what we have done out there in the 
way of fire protection. I believe that we have the best 
in the United States and, personally, this winter I am 
going to see to it that we will get up a law whereby the 
state school lands will be reafforested by the state itself. 
I have talked with a number of the representatives in 
the legislature on that question and they are much in 
favor of it. 

Mr. Pinchot—Goody, good! 


Chairman Skinner thanked Mr. Pinchot, in the 
name of all the committee, for his presence, adding: 
‘*This conference is at least going to result in har- 
mony of action and with good will we will go ahead.’’ 
Mr. Skinner asked Mr. Pinchot to call the proposed 
conference before the ‘‘official bill’’ is taken up. 


Mr. Pinchot—Just as soon as the forest service is in 
position to discuss these matters intelligently, with all its 
results before it, I will call upon you. Nothing else has 
given me such satisfaction in this work as the feeling 
that the lumbermen were interested in the work and that 
we were looking at it in somewhat the same way. I 
appreciate very much your courtesy toward me, though 
so far as I have gone I am on the other side. 

With this the conference closed, at 11:30 a. m., No- 
vember 21, 
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CONVENTION AND AUTOMOBILE RACES AT SAVANNAH. 


Statistical Reasons for Savannah’s Supremacy—-City Thronged With Visitors from Many Lands—Automobile 
Races a Great Attraction — Cypress Manufacturers Hold Rousing Semi-Annual Meeting — 
Telegraphic Review of Racing Events and Cypress Association Proceedings. 


{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SavANNAH, Ga., Nov. 24.—No city in the union today 
is attracting greater attention than Savannah. Thou- 
sands of visitors are devoting their time to a con- 
sideration and study of the city’s ancient establish- 
ments, as well as ‘its great modern commercial in- 
stitutions, beautiful publie squares, artistic and costly 
monuments and handsome residences and parks. 

Special interest of course is shown in the automo- 
bile race track, the finest in the country. 

Savannah is the largest naval stores market in the 
world and the largest cotton port on the Atlantic 
coast. ” 

The city never has had a bank failure. 

Special pride is taken in the historic distinction of 
having been the site of the first Sunday school in the 
new world. : 

John Wesley preached his first sermon in America 
in Savannah. 

Bull street in this city has seven imposing churches. 

Savannah is a great railroad center. 

The population is growing rapidly; the census for 
1906 showed an increase of 26 percent over 1900. 

Cotton shipments from Savannah last year were 
valued at $84,000,000. Lumber shipments were valued 
at $5,000,000; phosphate rock at $2,000,000; naval 
store supplies at $10,000,000; manufactured products 
of various kinds at $10,000,000. 

» The merchants of this city do a wholesale business 
of $60,000,000 annually. The city handles 1,500,000 
bales of cotton. 

It was from Savannah that the first steamship sailed 
on its voyage across the Atlantic ocean. 

The foreign commerce of the city reaches a total 
of $8,000,000 a month and the postoffice receipts to 
date have reached $200,000,000. 

A Center of Industry. 

It is not a matter for wonderment, therefore, that 
the world’s eye has been turned on Savannah. The 
enterprise of the people of the section of which Sa- 
vannah is the metropolis has made the city the center 
of a multitude of business interests. The climate of 
Savannah is one of its greatest assets and the many 
attractions held forth have interested a vast concourse 
of people in the automobile races to be held Thanks- 
giving day. 

Preparations have been made on a mammoth scale 
for the entertainment of the visitors and those who 
are present to contest for the grand prize to be 
awarded the winner of the automobile races on 
Thanksgiving day, to be run under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of America. The city is thronged 
with thousands of distinguished visitors from all over 
the country and many other countries are represented, 
showing the international interest in these great races. 
Visitors from Germany, England, France, Sweden, 
Mexico and Central America are in attendance. 

Many of the local lumbermen are conspicuous in 
these events, which will include many other contests 
aside from the struggle for the grand prize, for which 
fourteen foreign and six American cars will compete. 

; Meeting of Cypress Men. 

Georgia is one of the more important cypress pro- 
ducing states in the south and it is fitting that the 
grand entertainment should be participated in by the 
cypress interests of the south land. Vice President 
Knox, of the eypress organization, is chairman of 
the local committee and admirably pianned for the 
entertainment of the cypress lumbermen. 

Arrangements were made to give the visitors the 
freedom of the city elubs, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and all public buildings. The badge of 
the association carried the cypress men and their 
friends everywhere. 

A great many other lumbermen are in attendance, 
some to participate in the meeting of the cypress 
association and others drawn to the city to see the 
great automobile races, the most elaborate contest of 
this kind ever held in this country. Almost the entire 
lumber contingent of Florida and Georgia are present. 
The hotels of the city are crowded and many of the pri- 
vate residences are thrown open for the entertainment 
of the visitors. It is estimated that Savannah is now 
entertaining 25,000 to 50,000 guests. 

Trial Speeding. 

This afternoon several great speed trials were held 
over Savannah’s 50-mile course. No serious acci- 
dents have occurred to the light cars, but some appre- 
hension is felt tonight lest the more daring of the 
drivers send their cars along at too great speed for 
safety. There are only four turns of the course, how- 
ever, and they are well banked. Every possible precau- 
tion is being taken to safeguard the course during 
the big race; 600 troopers having ben stationed ‘at 
intervals along the course, and these are to be supple- 
mented by flagmen so that in the event of an accident 
to one car taose following can be warned. Only two 
of the seventeen starters originally announced are absent, 
one of these, the American Aristocrat, which has not 
arrived, and the Gregoire, a French entry, which was to 
have been driven by George Robertson, winner of the 








Vanderbilt cup and the Fairmount park races this year. 
A revised list of light cars to be started in Wednes- 
day’s races has been given out: 


No. 1, S. P. O., Conners; No. 2, Lancia, Hilliard; No. 5, 
Chalmers-Detroit, Bergdoll; No. 5, Cameron, Cameron; No. 
6, Isotta, Poole; No. 8, Buick, Burman; No. 9, Maxwell, 
See; No. 10, Chalmers-Detroit, Lorimer; No. 11, Buick, 
Hearne ; No. 12, Maxwell, Costello; No. 13, Chalmers-Detroit, 
Burns; No. 14, Buick, Easter; No. 15, Maxwell, Munweiler ; 
No. 16, Buick, Jeffers; No. 17, Maxwell, Kelsey. 

The Lozier car, one of the American team, had a narrow 
escape from total wreck this morning when Mulford, a 
mechanician, lost the road and took the bark off a big oak 
tree. One wheel, slightly damaged, was quickly replaced 
and the car made several of its fastest laps this afternoon. 
The speed honors of the day, however, went to De Palma, 
of the Fiat Italian team, who made a circuit of the 25.13 
miles in 22:55 

Interest in the Races. 

Everyone in Savannah is confident that the speed 
records will be broken Thursday when the, race for 
the grand prize is run. The cars participating in 
Wednesday’s race will be started at half-minute in- 
tervals and if ail goes well the last of the fifteen 
will be hardly under way when No. 1 will come swing- 
ing down the home stretch completing the first lap. 
The unusually large number of laps to the race and 
the short intervals separating the cars are expected 
to furnish plenty of excitement for the occupants of 
the grandstand. 

Savannah the Mecca. 

Special steamers are arriving from New York and 
special trains from forty cities have reached Savannah 
with a great many more expected before the scheduled 
time of the big event. W. B. Stillwell, treasurer of 
the executive committee of the Savannah Automobile 
club, and Harvey Granger, of the same committee, 
are among those conspicuous to the strangers who 
crowd the gaily decorated city. 

Lumbermen Arrive. 

A special train from New Orleans reaching Savannah 
Tuesday morning brought forty-six manufacturers 
representing thirty-two constituent firms of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. These gen- 
tlemen came to attend the semi-annual meeting of the 
association and incidentally to witness the automo- 
bile races. Those who came in on the special train 
were: 


John W. irvin, Bayou Sara Lbr. Co., Bayou Sara, La. 

J. F. Wigginton, Bowie Lbr. Co., Bowie, La. 

George Drews, Brownei!-Drews Lbr. Co., Morgan City, La. 

Kk. G. Schwartz, Burton-Schwartz Cypress Co., Burton, La. 

W. L. Burton, Burton-Schwartz Cypress Co., Burton, La. 

Waldo Burton, Burton-Schwartz Cypress Co., Burton, La. 

Hi. M. Cotton, Cotton Bros. Cypress Co., Ltd., Morgan 
City, La. 

A. M. Cotton, Cotton Bros. Cypress Co., Ltd., Morgan 
City, La. 

i. G. Westmoreland, Des Allemands Lbr. Co., 
mands, La. 

John Dibert, Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lbr. Co., Lutcher, La. 

Rt. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

Ss. B. Ely, R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

W. H. Martz, Good Land Cypress Co., Chacahoula, La. 

rae Hanson, Albert Hanson Lbr. Co., Ltd., Garden 
ity, La. 

George W. Dodge, Napoleon Cypress Co., Napoleonville, La. 

W. H. Opdenweyer, Opdenweyser Cypress Lbr. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jobn A. Bruce, Owl Bayou Cypress Co., Strader, La. 

E. W. Dreiboldtz, Ramos Lbr. Co., Ramos, La. 

A. T. Gerrens, St. Louis Cypress Co., Houma, La. 

R. Lee Riggs, Riggs Cypress Co., Ltd., Patterson, La. 

J. C. Rives, J. C. Rives Cypress Co., Ltd., St. James, La. 

M. L. Rhodes, J. C. Rives Cypress Co.,Ltd., St. James, La. 

A. C. Johns, Whitecastle Lbr. & Shingle Co., Whitecastle, La. 

Frederick Wilbert, A. Wilbert’s Sons Lbr. & Shingle Co., 
Joseph, Frederick P., George and Peter Wilbert, same 
concern, 

I. B. Williams, F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Ltd., Patter- 
son, La. 

Hi. J. Williams, F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Ltd., Patter- 
son, La. 

George E. Watson, Sec. Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn., New 
Orleans, La. 

G. G. Kuntz, inspector Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn., New 
Orleans, La. 

C. F. Smith, Okmulgee River Lbr. Co., Lumber City, Ga. 

J. A. Hilliard, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La. 

S. M. Bloss, Lyon Cypress Lbr. Co., Garyville, La. 

J. B. Kelly, Lyon Cypress Lbr. Co., Garyville, La. 

W. B. Stebbins, Lyon Cypress Lbr. Co., Garyville, La. 

i. B. Schwing, Schwing Lbr. & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

C. E. Schwing, Schwing Lbr. & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

C. H. Ruddock, Ruddock Orleans Cypress Co., New Orleans, 


Des Alle- 


La. 

Il. B. Hughes, Jeanerette Lbr & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La. 

Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. A. Peterman, Kyle Lbr Co., Franklin, La. 

R. H. Knox, Hilton & Dodge Lbr Co., Darian, Ga. 

Kk. B. Wright, Butters Lbr Co., Boardman, N. C. 

Thomas L. Ross, Red Cypress Lbr Co., Pretoria, Ga. 

Ek. W. Brown, Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd., 
Donner, La. 

John A. Arringdale, Cape Fear Lbr Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

T. T. Merrill, New Orleans, La. . 

George W. Dallas, Iberia Cypress Co., Ltd., New Iberia, La. 


Cypress Men’s Headquarters. 


The headquarters of the cypress men were estab- 
lished at the DeSoto hotel. All the lumbermen were 
unable to secure accommodations there and many of 
them slept in the special cars that brought the jovial 
party from the south. The association headquarters 
were at Chatham Artillery ball, established in the 
eighteenth ceritury and reorganized in the nineteenth. 
Owing to the late arrival of the train the first session 


was not opened until 12:10 0’clock Tuesday afternoon, 
President Frederick Wilbert presiding. 
Officers’ Reports. 

In his talk President Wilbert congratulated the 
membership on the past successes of the organization, 
its present standing and future prospects. He com- 
plimented the eastern trade and urged the necessity of 
industrious codperation for the general betterment of 
the trade. 

The seeretary’s report reviewed the financial and 
statistical work carried on by the organization and 
recommended uniformity in order blanks as a means 
ot carrying on the good work undertaken by the 
Minneapolis meeting of lumbermen at which the code 
of ethics was evolved. 

J. A. Bruce, R. H. Downman and A. T. Gerrens were 
appointed a special committee to draft resolutions on the 
death of Jacob Salmen, late of the Salmen Lumber & 
Brick Company, Slidell, La. 

Chairman George W. Dodge, of the finance commit 
tee, urged the necessity of raising the rate assessment 
from 4 to 5 cents a thousand, which action was taken 
after the question had been thoroughly discussed. 

A motion was made and adopted pledging the 
organization to codperate with other associations with 
a view to carrying the car stake complaint to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

R. H. Downman, chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee, urged the members to patronize more freely 
the mutual and strictly lumber insurance companies, 


A Protest Against Railroad Exactions. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the subject 
of transportation, an emphatic protest being regis 
tered against the raise in rates which was made with 
out legal notice. In this discussion R. H. Downman, 
George W. Dodge, A. T. Gerrens, George E. Watson, 
S. M. Bloss and ‘‘Cash’’ Smith participated. Mr. 
Smith cited the success of the Georgia-Florida asso- 
ciation in combatting the railroads and named in par 
ticular the litigation in the 2-cent advance on yellow 
pine, He said also that his firm had successfully 
presecuted a case and had received $10,000 in refund 
of overcharges and had other suits under way. 

A motion finally was made and adopted which gave 
the transportation committee general authority to take 
whatever action deemed necessary against offending 
railroads and particularly to bring formal complaint 
against the Texas Pacific and Southern Pacifie for 
recent unauthorized increases in rates. At 1:35 a 
recess was taken until 3 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the session held Tuesday afternoon J. A. Hil 
liard, sales manager for the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, made a report showing the volume of busi 
ness transacted by the selling agency for the year. 
The total is below that for the same period last year, 
but the decrease is approximately only 6 percent, 
while prices show a depreciation of only about 10 
percent. The production of the nfills marketing their 
output through the selling agency was about sixty 
carloads daily for a run of 300 days a year, or 18,000 
carloads for the year. 

A great deal of the afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of the car stake matter and the course 
of the railroads was severely criticised. 

The association went on record as opposed to any 
change in lumber tariff and a formal protest made 
and a resolution adopted by which those present 
agreed to take up the matter individually with their 
senators and representatives. 

Several slight changes were made in the grading 
rules at this last session. The words ‘‘uniform’’ and 
‘‘even’’ were eliminated from definition of how lum- 
ber should be manufactured, making the clause to 
read: ‘‘Lumber shall be manufactured and shipped 
in standard lengths and thicknesses.’’ 

Grades of cuttings No. 1 and No. 2 shop and panel 
stock were added, these to be graded from the poorer 
side of the piece. 

The grading rules committee recommended the fol 
lowing changes, which after discussion were adopted: 

No. 1 tank stock and No. 1 panel stock and cuttings 
in No. 1 and No. 2 shop shall be graded from the 
poorer side, 

Under standard thicknesses 5/4 flooring shall be 1/¢ 
and 6/4 flooring shall be 1 5/16 inches thick. 

In regard to panel stock it was said that panel 
stock shall be % inches and thicker and 8 inches and 
wider; B and better to be graded from the poorer side. 

A new clause regarding No. 1 and No. 2 shop was 
added which reads: ‘‘In grades No. 1 and No. 2 shop 
is not included and stipulated percentage of good cut 
tings may be thin and of any grade.’’ 

No recommendations were made on siding, ceiling, 
partition or flooring., 

A short talk was had regarding the question of get- 
ting full benefit from the log and after a discussion it 
was decided to consult with other associations on that 
point. 

The convention then adjourned. 
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IMPORTS OF FOREST PRODUCTS INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING 1908. 


Articles. 
WoobD, AND (MANUFACTURES OF, NOT ELSEWHERE SPECIFIED: 
Unmanufactured—Cabinet woods— 


E bony Lionel. 9 telecwio-e se nsw sae baie: e 


Lignum vite . 
Mahogany (M fect) 


i Cea be ike hee ke'EN bh OSS Sabine ee VG Oe ae ee Skee ee ee 
I Sis atk Gri a Wasa ae = oe baa ae! hte a Mew Ona hack ee aad oe ae 
ote Sree Rid a ck WSIS Ga AOD k AO AS Bae RR SOM ae aa tee 
Total cabinet woods...... RSC tisRe cd eehedwhawenew esa eee 
on Perr rr ree eee ee TET ee ee eer ee 


Unmanufactured, not specially provided for................. 


TG WOO, GIs 0 cc ct ee tine ccweisvesees 


EE in tt dant ang 6 ot ete dem hed Cae et beadeds sthacan 
Es aah xn cp GG st wid ake Riis dive ANd woe BMS Oe Le eS 





ie cab wesiees sane Free 
(otha we ote eae ee 
eat ous ac oe Fad nena 


Detailed Report by Items for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1908, Showing Quantity, Value, Rate of Duty and Duty Collected, 


Rates of duty. Quantities. 





Dutiable 


Brier root or brier wood, and similar wood, unmanufactured, or not further ad- 
vanced than cut into biocks suitable for the articles into which they are in- 


ry a, os ha dda cee ears abe ae Oe oo 
ER rE Pe eee ee ret ee 
I) CI a oo 1 I wie sisal eee elk pie at ib rie eee 
ey es ey CD MNO wo a.5.6 bcc acceueeo¥.s6 ea eee d.eeene 
Ce -.2sht eh eae ado ed. b> ECS Ode teee ees eS 
TERCOOED BOE COOEM, MRMERUERCIMTOES 0.0.60 cecevescipseseseces 
Bamboo, unmanufactured, Indian malacca joints and 


Sticks, jolots and reeds: 


ee Ae one aee ‘ree 0404 ot00400 
ee eer re 10 percent cose cescne 
Cgc eccesecccoeee ree 34,796.60 
oe Atak ia Goh eb ree 14,154.00 
vie bdw ee Saipan mee ree pveanwebes 
cece ee enes ececes ree 


sticks of partridge, hairwood, pimento, orange, myrtle, and other woods not 
specially provided for, in the rough, or not further advanced than cut into 
lengths suitable for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, whips, fishing 


rr er CG ices ose Chee e ck VOCE SSOLUSC CEN ES CERD OREEOOS OH S48 el i i re lil 
Timber : 
Logs and round unmanufactured timrber (M feet)............... 0.2 e cece eeeee Free 131,258.95 
Round timber used for spars and in building wharves (cubic feet).............. 1 cent per cubic foot 98,075.00 
Hewn, squared or sided, not. less than 8 inches square (cubic feet)............. 1 cent per cubic foot 160,233.00 
BID CHIVES 2c ccc nce ccceresevrececccccecerseceseracesscsesrceeeereresceeee i a ne Prt) 
Lumber-+-Boards, planks, deals and other sawed lumber—of whitewood, syca- 
more and basswood : 
oe ee ee ee oor eee ee eee eee Cree: $1 per M feet 7,729.47 
Planed on one side, tongued and grooved (M feet)................200005- ants ol 3,891.00 
Sawed lumber, not specially provided for: 22,587. 03 
Not planed or finished (M ER 2 ES os 2 ea per M feet 16 


Not planed or finished (M feet) (from Philippine islands)... . 
Not planed or finished (M feet) (reciprocity treaty with Cuba) 
Planed or finished on one side (M feet).............ceeeeee 


Pianed or finished on two sides (M feet) 


Planed or finished on four sides (M feet)................0.. 
Pianed on one side and tongued and grooved (M feet)........ 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved (M feet)....... 


ise thsivie cin eit lean ats hcl $2 per M feet 
Pdadnvkdeeee nee 75 percent of $2 per M feet 
seeeeeeeeeeeees- $2 per M feet less 20 percent 


Planed or finished on three sides (M feet).................. 


s eisheka thu athiac tele .50 per M feet 





14,434.73 


2.50 per M feet 
per M feet 


. $4 per 3 feet 





Sawed boards, planks, deals and other forms of sawed cedar, lignum vite, lance- 
wood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood and all other 


cabinet woods not further manufactured than sawed (M feet)............... $3.50 per M feet 
Ge. EY CE occ caoce ve crnebedemeenvredsicseumcoeenenesaceds 7) percent of 15 percent 46.65 
ae, CUUCIOCIEy CHORES WEE CURE) coc ccc ence i ceccccvensseeecsecvecsvese . 15 percent less 20 percent 6,120.60 
SN INE ooo 0! 0:0. 6:6:0:4.:000.0 05:30 00000 06H OUD DODO HOW CAEOS DESC ED EDEN DUES Se eS ee eee 
TE 9 xe. G:acaia ae 64 S.by bs RAMS wes dehSe dd dd OES SARREAAY OSA eOeeRE A Oke . eee ee 

Dutiable 778,789.90 

Clapboards : 

EE Stak Hepes sakes Aen ORS ee ea One es sel tad w dee Chew se cbee $1.50 per M 190.62 

DIED, nc. 5:5 60 bene econ ated. cede sda esteeasrodeceaherenee $1.50 per M 4,900.47 
I) IED 6:5. 9 6.05:'06.9.4.8 0600044010 6544650 00 260:g 26 O40 OCR SOROS DO EOS S00 10 percent 326,354.00 
Gun blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed, or planed on one side ...... ye ee ici le tll tS 
Hubs, for wheels, pests, heading bolts, stave bolts, last, wagon, oar and heading 

blocks and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn, sawed or bored.............. eS a eee Trae 
Ss, EY, I SI: CD aon ok 5.0 okie 00 0:05 0:0:d 0 8ON6509 459 200 CO we Dae 20 percent less 20 percent  — .......... 


Kindling wood in bundles rot exceeding 4 cubic foot each (bundles)...........4 5-10 cent bundle 
ee Pere ree e 12-10 cents bundle 


Exceeding % and not exceeding 1 cubic foot each (bundles) 


RE Py Peres prem 


2,016.00 
5,600.00 


25 cents per M 569,976.87 


Paving posts, railroad ties and telephone, trolley, clectric light and telegraph 


WORE GUOE) ccc escccececcercvcesecs 
Pickets and palings (thousands)........... 
Shingles : 


i ee errr rr reer e 5s sdoval ita adihetde 
a a nla. ae nla Ma Shee <a Sind a eee 8 oe 


prasadam de tide ola 20 percent 
See eee ree Pe 10 percent 


33,452.91 


TereTeT eT tre « | os 115.00 
Ses ee ee 30 cents per M 


984,877.20 


Shooks, sugar box and packing boxes, empty. and packing box shooks, not spe- 


isk hah obs oe ea hes ead owe Ue kee wae we 
ag | re rr en are 
ol SPP rrerrrrerrrerererreererrrereerrererrererer er 


Sticks for walking cames..........-++:. 


Tir eee ere 
Dip dich ie Ce eee 30 percent less 20 percent 
Pee rere ere 10 percent 
Prete rs ee 40 percent 
ne a Re 75 percent of 40 percent 
ici akin de ahah Ds 40 percent less 20 percent 


Do. (from Philippine islands)............ CE RES RR Ae 
EO, AROGIEOCIED SHORE WER CUE) os 0 6.0 6.o5.0 cewe na cbnscceces 


Manufactures—RBarrels or boxes containing oranges, lemons or limes, grape 


fruit, shaddocks, orpomelos, exclusive of contents : 


Oe og ci ebansdosedecsbnnd tse eed sdaves tke cnt GI 65 4 oe | 3 9§' 4. cemensannas 
em. ERROR CRORE ET CID o.oo 0500 hn h.0s tence 0s cReesocncssecescc Oe pees Se BO peremmt lke ckenn 
Of growth and manufacture of the United States.......... 0.0... c eee ee eens Pe eae 
ee, ee n,n pcb ecnsdccdseredeccsscesceonsesnccog@e Meee: .  .. 5... twee ee tee 
Chair cane or reed, wrought or manufactured from rattans or reeds............ eee i Ee ge okies 
Be SP, ne SIGIR ov a 66:5 0:0 0. 60.0.5, 066. 0.:0.0.0:0:6'0'0.0:00.00:0.0:00 04. OOO Oa nee0 75 percent of 10 percent qj _.......... 
Fiber ware, indurated, and other manufactures composed of wood or other pulp..35 percent 42 gn eee eee 
Furniture, cabinet or house, wholly or partly finished...............sBe002.--.00 POPCOMt = = = == = gacaqeseee 
es 5 ic cule bse ke hack see Se eee S CN ES be ee exe 75 percent of 35 percent jg ........2. 
Se, SEY RUE MUNN MUON D inc. 5 0 0.0:00 0:0 05 00 6:00 000 UM 0:4 06, 010: 0'0,0. 0.4 018:5:0'0 35 percent less 20 percent j .......... 
Osier or willow : 
PE Oe NS COU “TDi 5 asia 6 cis eke kc cs ccc ee ee Ose ecesowesewee I ree 
I a: hc wh BG BAO ddd) Wa 0.4 40+: bediocbns 40 0esen bbb seed cage e bes SS ee Meee oe. eee meee 
Do. = Ey SING Oc 5 Sc dhe oe dale 60d Chien benaaeeaiag 106406 75% percent of 40 percent oo ncccccccce 
i wood 
echanically MN. 5 5 <.c oe oaks Se OSen Sake weReO do baw ae shee 1-12 cent per pound 256,790,634.00 
PPP ee Tee eT PERT TTT OR TTT LTC Cre ee 1-6 cent*per pound 2,073,468.00 
sn a ne vd ee Ae AD O60 Seda ADO hs she ee eS A % cent ‘per pound 4,085,639.00 
Skewers, butchers anG packers’ (Chowsands) ....... nc ccc ccscccccssscseccccesecs 40 cents per M 1.50 
I I ad bac oe 6 0.010 60N A Se kD EDS ANS S CASATORECAR DEORE ELE SAO 2 cents per M and 15 percent 231,693.04 
Ce Cec walls bd SEM SRS as wade tee CRORAES RR Oe eee Leena es ee ss a ee 
ETI Ee ae ee er Te ee ee ee ee TP ore. ee ee 35 percent ,380,411.00 
All other manufactures of wood, or of which is the component material of chief 
RR pk RS ier eer roe weer eee ee eee re hee 
i aw aS eMie tO RKC RA eMe Seb See dewons os ew ee ss ® percent of 35 percent §§——.......... 
ee Ee ry eer re eee ere eer aS percent less 20 percent = = —«—ses wn ei ce eee 
I iv go Sek awe KS 550d Rwhe 14560 00h 6040 40ds eC EMES Ee Se a Ce Une PO ane ne 
ea ies re ee ea SEY 
Total Se ee I OE sc iadck ac Chaba cs dwnkend once dee vesvewn te ee a de ee Pe 
Dutiable 


a. Countervalling duty. 


Ad valorem 

Value rate 
per unit of duty, 
Values. Duties. of quantity. percent. 
$ 37,283.00 
838,233.35 
98, 832. 00 


saree well $59.16 


4,013,186. ot. “| Abndeans er 
GORE SeeeO 8 — cee cene 5.45 0.0 0 
15,577. 00 3,115.40 eee 20.00 
12,268,350.99 








33,150.50 4,593.55 er 13.85 
499,687.00 {|  ..cccces rs obee 
4,974.00 497.40 iat 10.00 
ns + sevedase 2.47 cece 
55,490.00  — —— ...seeee 3.92 
SS eee : 
[RGRenee'~  ——>—_ wwowcess 
320,208.62 = = .ccocces 
1204,466.01 j= = sccvcecs 9.63 
12,599.50 980.75 .128 7.78 
36,727.09 1,602.33 2.29 4.36 
SOAet.2> 8 ~=—Ss b weveres pate 
156,572.21 7,729.47 20,26 4.94 
172,976.00 27,782.00 12.45 16.06 
13,876,463.36 1,445,174.07 19.20 10.41 
1,099.00 25.42 64.88 2.31 
4,323.00 324.80 21.30 7.51 
190,123.33 36,086.84 13.17 18.98 
48,390.98 14,401.61 10.08 29.76 
1,677.00 147.70 39.74 8.81 
34,336.14 3, Hl 19 36.93 10.83 
88,989.65 7,555.2 15.21 19.73 
24,567.06 4, 827. 36 17.81 19.65 
25,228.71 3,784.31 33.33 15.00 
1,021.00 114.87 21.89 11.25 
166,237.00 19,948.44 27.14 12.00 
38,676.04 peéaas oe cone 
eee 6 —lti‘(aé SK wk hee ones 
14,792,004.44 1,581,621.40 18.99 10.07 
721.22 285.94 19.52 7.68 
131, 980. 20 7,350.72 26.93 5.57 
24,017.91 2,401.81 -074 10.00 
33,697.00 tbndtena ioe nade 
19,245.52 3,849.11 oom 20.00 
1.75 -28 2.0 16.00 
54.00 6.04 27 11.19 
136.00 4 67.20 .24 49.41 
1,460,180.39 142,494.24 2.56 9.76 
794,841.26 158,968.24 isos 20.00 
159,946.87 15,994.69 4.78 10.00 
405.00 34.50 3.52 8.52 
2,378,732.23 295,463.17 2.42 12.42 
24,696.12 7,408.84 wer 30.00 
16.00 3.84 chad 24.00 
86,092.00 8,609.20 cane 10.00 
14,352.68 5,741.08 igen 40.00 
31.00 9.30 paies 30.00 
52.00 16.64 ieee 32.00 
305,846.43 92,053.95 esi 30.00 
4,818.60 1,156.46 venus 24.00 
68,275.00 10,241.25 caus 15.00 
1,581.66 474.50 30.00 
400,541.00 40,054.10 10.00 
50.00 3.75 paw 7.50 
1,€85.21 589.83 saad 35.00 
904,376.40 316,531.73 een 35.00 
603.00 158.30 se'au 26.25 
1,350.43 378.12 isnt 28.00 
54,711.08 10,942.22 ined 20.00 
296,461.34 118,584.53 aie 40.00 
13.00 3.90 sone 30.00 
1,749,250.31 3,646.68 
213°992.19 .007 12.23 
3,720,829.56 a 2,375.70 
853,289.14 .018 9.50 
1,819,724,00 185,214.12 .025 10.18 
2.00 -60 1.330 30.00 
17,237.00 7,219.41 074 41.88 
2,915.14 583.03 ‘ieee 20.00 
22'598. 00 7,909.30 .007 35.00 
1,305,341.98 456, - 89 cies 35.00 
253.00 66.43 athae 26.25 
2,931.78 820.83 aes 28.00 
|. |» Sieeerr oe 
pony 629.61 4, 055, 088.53 13.25 
431,215.42 o£ensens pees 20s 
30°62°780.11 4,059,682.08 hans 13.25 





ASSOCIATION MATTERS AT BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 25.—Arrangements are being 
made for the annual meeting of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange, which will be held on the afternoon of De- 
cember 7 at the Merchants’ Club, in East German street. 
The business to come up will include the annual address 
of the president, E. P. Gill, and the yearly reports of 
the secretary and treasurer. All are expected to show 
an encouraging state of affairs. The ticket which has 
been placed in nomination and will probably be elected 
is as follows: 


President—B. P. Gill (reéiection). 

Vice president—John L. ‘Alcock. 

Treasurer—George B. Hunting. 

Managing committee—E. P. Gill, John L. Aleoek, Rufus 
K. Goodenow, Lewis Dill, Theodore Motter, Richard W. 
Price, William M. Burgan, Ridgaway Merryman, George BE. 
Waters, L. H. Gwaltney and J. H. Asendorf. 


The secretary is elected by the new managing com- 
mittee, which is expected to show few changes. In ac- 
cordance with established custom the annual dinner will 
follow the business session. 

The transportation committee of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association held a meeting at the office 
of John L. Alcock & Co., Baltimore and Gay streets, last 
week and discussed the ocean freight rates with the view 
of effecting some readjustment by the first of the new 
year. The matter was discussed at some length, but no 
decision was reached. In the opinion of some members 
of the committee the prospect of getting a reduction 
next year was not very favorable. Another conference 
will be held, probably some time this week. Among 
those present at the last gathering were M. S. Baer, 
chairman of the sub-committee on foreign rates;, John 
L. Aleock, of John L. Aleock & Co., president ‘of the 
association; Richard W. Price, of Price & Heald; Har- 
vey M. Dickson, of the Dickson Lumber Company, Nor- 


folk; H. L. Bowman, of the R. E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, and E. M. Terry, secretary of the committee and 
also of the association. 

The Inland Waterways Congress, which held its ses- 
sions here last week to urge the construction of links to 
connect all the sounds, bays and rivers constituting the 
‘*inside route’’ along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine 
to Florida, brought together a number of prominent 
lumbermen who were named as delegates to the confer- 
ence. Among the members of the trade noted were F. 8. 
Underhill, S. B. Vrooman and E. F. Henson, of Phila- 
delphia, and L. 8. Blades, of Elizabeth City, N. C. Dur- 
ing the sessions of the congress Gifford Pinchot, of the 
Forest Service at Washington, gave an impromptu re- 
ception, which brought together a number of Baltimore 
lumbermen. They included E. P. and, W. D. Gill, of 
W. D. Gill & Son; Rufus K. Goodenow, Parker D. Dix, 
of the Surry Lumber Company, and Lewis Dill, of 
Lewis Dill & Co, 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Funds Raised to Carry on Tariff Fight—Market Conditions as Reflected by Those Present—Rate Matters Discussed—Visitors Entertained by Spokane Club. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 18.—The regular quarterly 
meeting .of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held here today in the assembly room of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was attended by nearly fifty represent- 
atives of pine manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
Inland Empire and an interesting meeting resulted. The 
visitors were the guests of the Spokane Lumbermen’s 
Club at luncheon and a pleasant as well as instructive 
day was spent. 

The trade situation, as developed by the meeting, is 
on the eve of a marked improvement, unless all indi- 
cations fail. There seemed to be a more cheerful feel- 
ing evidenced than at any meeting since the summer of 
1907. The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock by 
President H. P. Svendsen, after which Secretary R. A. 
Kellogg called the roll and read the minutes of the 
preceding quarterly meeting. 

Applications for membership in the association were 
favorably acted upon as followse 

The Pine & Fir Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Hillyard Lumber Company, Hillyard, Wash. 

Phelps & Wadsworth, Spokane, Wash. / 

A. L. Flewelling, Spokane, Wash. 

An application for membership from the Mackay Wall 
Plaster Company, Great Falls, Mont., was presented but 
unfavorably acted upon because of the applicant not 
being eligible to membership under the constitution of 
the association. 


Aiding the Tariff Fight. 


In the absenee of Chairman A. J. Wilson, of the legis- 
lative committee, the secretary stated it held a meeting 
in October, at which it was decided to be represented 
at the tariff hearing in Washington and also to raise a 
fund for carrying on the tariff fight. Mr. Wilson had 
since gone to Washington to the hearing and is there 
at the present time representing the association. Presi- 
dent Svendsen called attention to the importance of 
retaining the tariff on lumber and urged members to 
contribute generously to the fund. The legislative com- 
mittee has recommended that there be levied an assess- 
ment of $1 a thousand on one day’s cut of members. 
This might not all be called for, yet it was essential that 
the fund be raised at once. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel came to the front, as he 
usually does, in his public spirited way and announced 
that the annual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association would be held in Spokane in February, 
at the time of this association’s annual meeting. He 
therefore thought a fund should be raised by the associa- 
tion to be used in entertaining the retailers. 

While anxious to have the retailers entertained, B. R. 
Lewis did not approve of the association being assessed 
at this time for this purpose while it had so many things 
on its hands. 

The lumbermen of Spokane could entertain the retail- 
ers without any assistance, declared J. C. Barline, but 
he thought it no more than right that all members of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association should be 
given an opportunity to join. 

On being called upon for his views, John R. Toole, of 
the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, Bonner, Mont., 
stated that there was a feeling among some of the Mon- 
tana lumbermen that there was not a sufficient com- 
munity of interest for them to participate in all the 
affairs of the association. Owing to different wage 
seales and other conditions the interests of the company 
he represented he believed were much different from 
those of Idaho and eastern Washington. Mr. Toole said 
he would continue his company’s general membership in 
the association, yet he did not believe it would partici- 
pate in any of the special features any further. 

The chairman stated he was glad Mr. Toole had 
spoken frankly and wished others would do the same. 
The association would be better off if all would talk 
frankly and freely in giving their opinions and views. 

A. V. Bradrick spoke in favor of having the assess- 
ments made. 

In discussing the points made by Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Barline said that he believed the interests of all western 
lumbermen would be best served by keeping general 
membership in this association, and he believed arrange- 
ments could be made to leave those not interested out 
of paying assessments for work in which they are not 
interested. 

After some further discussion it was decided not to 
raise a fund ‘by the association for entertaining pur- 
poses but to leave the matter to individual voluntary 
effort. 

George W. Hoag, president of the new Spokane Lum- 
bermen’s Club, announced the club would entertain its 
members and visiting lumbermen at lunch at the Hall 
of Doge’s. 

Adjournment was then taken until 1:45 p. m. 


Entertained at Lunch by Club. 


About sixty-five lumbermen sat down to lunch in the 
Hall of Doge’s, the beautiful banquet room of Daven- 
port’s, at 12:30 o’clock. The tables were arranged so 
as to make three sides of a rectangle. At the head sat 
George W. Hoag, president of the recently organized 
Lumbermen’s Club of Spokane, the members of which 
were the hosts of the occasion. An excellent menu was 
diseussed, after which President Hoag called upon Sec- 
retary George W. Shaw, of the club, to present’ names 
of new applicants to membership. He did so and they 
were duly elected. 

President Hoag asked any of the visiting lumbermen 
who desired to become nonresident members of the club. 


He then introduced W. C. Ufford as the ‘‘ Chauncey 
Dépew’’ of Spokane. Mr. Ufford, in his usual happy 
vein, discoursed on the benefits gained from getting to- 
gether in organizations like this social lunch club of 
lumbermen. He told of the building up of the great 
northwest during the last ten years and the part in it 
taken by the lumbermen. He declared he always felt 
benefited by attending meetings of others in the same 
lines of business as himself. Now that the election was 
over and the present administration policies are to be 
continued, Mr. Ufford believed, with large crops and 
easier financial situation, there would be a good year for 
business ahead and probably more than one. Fortu- 
nately living in a new country, where much of the de- 
velopment is yet to be done, there were great opportu- 
nities. for lumbermen as well as other business men in 
this great Inland Empire territory. 

‘*A young man from Denver’’ was the way the chair- 
man introduced W. P. McPhee, of Denver. He empha- 
sized the value of associated effort and also called atten- 
tion to the general strengthening of all the other lumber 
markets of the country, with which he did not think that 
Spokane was keeping pace. 

John R. Toole, of Bonner, Mont., declared he wondered 
why he always came to the lumber meetings in Spokane. 
He thought it was because he always enjoyed the good- 
fellowship of the lumbermen of Spokane. 

John Gilman Ballord, of Minneapolis, spoke briefly, 
thanking the Spokane lumbermen for giving him an 
opportunity to be present and prophesying better times 
at hand. 

A. L. Flewelling, of the Milwaukee Land Company, 
Spokane, spoke briefly and to the point. 

As the prime Spokane booster, ». F. Cartier Van 
Dissel was called upon to give him a chance to joke 
Mr. Ufford, which he did and then he started in and 
talked prosperity and good times. 

President Hoag closed the function by inviting all the 
lumbermen to join with the club. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the conclusion of the lunch the second session of 
the meeting was held in the Chamber of Commerce as- 
sembly room. At the suggestion of Mr. Van Dissel a 
committee was appointed to solicit voluntary subscrip- 
tions for the entertainment of the retailers in February 
and have charge of the arrangements. The chair ap- 
pointed the following committee: E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel, chairman; J. P. Reardon, J. C. Barline, G. W. 
Hoag and W. W. Wooster. 

The secretary announced that the daily cut of the 
members of the association is 4,750,000 feet and an 


‘assessment of $1 a thousand on one day’s cut for a 


tariff fund would raise probably over $4,000, allowing 
some for shrinkage. 

A communication was read from George K. Smith, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, asking for additional funds to liquidate the 
accounts of the committee having in charge the car 
stake litigation. 

A letter from J. B. Knapp, of the Forest Service, at 
Seattle, was read, requesting more prompt response to 
monthly requests for prices of lumber on the part of 
members. 

It was decided to make no further appropriation to 
the car stake fund. 


Rate Situation Discussed. 


Some time was devoted to rate matters. The opinion 
was expressed that the association should keep a perma- 
nent committee in charge of rate matters, to take any 
action deemed necessary at any time between association 
meetings. 

It developed that the association’s attorney neglected 
to ask for reparation in the rate cases, and it was the 
opinion of many present that it would be necessary to 
ask for an order of the commission for the reparation 
before it could be paid by the railroads. Mr. Reardon, 
of the rate committee, stated that the association’s 
counsel had already asked for an order for reparation 
and that it would probably soon be forthcoming. It was 
not thought necessary at the beginning to ask for 
reparation. 

C. P. Lindsley explained the action being brought by 
Coast shippers asking for relief from the commission’s 
order of September 1, allowing a 10-cent advance in the 
intermediate territory on cedar products and double ecar- 
loads of fir, and stated that it would affect the ship- 
ments of cedar poles from this territory, much of which 
requires double loads. 


Doubt About Government’s Work. 


Regarding the request of Mr. Knapp, of the Forest 
Service, for the selling price of lumber, the secretary was 
instructed to gather the information from members and 
compile the necessary data and forward it to Mr. 
Knapp. 

Mr. Toole questioned the advisability of furnishing 
the government data as to cost of manufacturing of each 
concern. He thought that it might be used against the 
lumbermen by the railroads should they be possessed 
of the information, and he feared that with the apparent 
rather lax management in the Forest Service offices, 
where they have doing the work several hundred young 
men just out of school, that the information might be 
misused. He had no objection to the government having 
the data but he did not think it right to turn all one’s 
personal affairs over to a bureau where it might be used 


by competitors or by interests antagonistic to the lum- 
ber industry. ° 

B. R. Lewis expressed himself along similar lines. Mr. 
Barline wondered if the government was getting such 
data from other industries. The chair observed that if 
it was there would soon be no one left outside of gov- 
ernment employ to conduct any business. Mr. McGold- 
rick stated that his company would not furnish cost data 
unless compelled to do so. 

On suggestion of Mr. Toole, the matter of furnishing 
cost data to the government was laid over until the 
next meeting and in the meantime the secretary be 
instructed to get further information regarding it, par- 
ticularly if other lines of business are being interro- 
gated in the same way. 


To Raise Tariff Fund. 


In order to secure a vote on the question of levying 
an assessment of $1 a thousand feet on one day’s cut for 
a lumber tariff fund, the roll was called and nearly all 
present voted in its favor. The constitution of the 
association requires a two-thirds vote of all members to 
levy an assessment, so those members not present will be 
communicated with by letter and the result announced 
later. 

Market Conditions. 


W. P. McPhee, a well known buyer of Denver, sur 
prised the members by telling them that prices in the 
Inland Empire were lower than in any other section of 
the west. This market, he declared, was in bad shape. 
He thought it was the fault of the lumbermen them- 
selves. There is going to be a demand for lots of 
lumber and he believed that Inland Empire pine men 
should wake up to the situation. 

Mr. McGoldrick thought there was no doubt that 
Inland Empire lumbermen are competing too much 
among themselves. He did not think that the surplus of 
pine lumber in this territory was large and declared 
that nowhere are there any uppers. 

B. L. Willis said his company had small stocks and 
does not want to sell lumber for two or three months. 
He believed it best to let the trade alone for the next 
sixty days at least. 

President Svendsen stated that he had recently visited 
the Minneapolis market and found that no one there 
eared to sell No. 2 and better, but that there was an 
effort being made to sell low grade stock. He predicted 
a higher price before the spring trade opens up. 

Gus Luellwitz stated that conditions on the Coast 
were much more firm and that his company’s Seattle 
office advised him that many mills were shutting down 
because of unseasonable weather and that stocks are 
light, and it is hard to place orders, particularly for 
finish and flooring. 

‘*The firmest lumber market in the west at the pres- 
ent time is on the Columbia river,’’ declared Fred H. 
Gilman, western representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, who was asked to tell of the situation on the 
Coast. He stated that California’s buyers were now 
going through to western Washington for stock because 
of the greater strength of the Portland market. How- 
ever, western Washington lumbermen are now getting 
wise and prices have advanced. Logs on Puget sound 
recently went up $1, which of itself will force ‘some 
better prices. Since election lumbermen on the Coast 
are feeling optimistic and the business they are doing 
warrants the belief that the lumber business is on the 
threshold of much better times. : 

W. C. Ufford was of the opinion that the trouble is 
with Inland Empire lumbermen themselves for compet 
ing so strong among themselves, ‘‘If we ask the prices,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘we will be marketing our lumber after 
the first of the year at much better prices.’’ 


To Visit Spirit Lake in February. 

Regarding the bureau of grades, Chairman J. P. Me- 
Goldrick stated that he had no formal report to make. 
A. trip to look over the plant and grades of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company’s plant at Spirit Lake, Ida., 
had been contemplated but it had been thought best not 
to make the trip because of the plant not having been in 
operation long enough to have sufficient suitable stock 
for inspection. Probably at the next quarterly meeting 
a visit would be made to Spirit Lake. 

C. P. Lindsley, manager of the Panhandle Lumber 
Company, said he would be glad to have the association 
visit its plant at Spirit Lake, Ida., either tomorrow or 
at the time of the annual meeting in February. He as- 
sured a pleasant and instructive trip. 

At the suggestion of Mr. McGoldrick a vote of thanks 
was extended to Mr. Lindsley and the Panhandle Lum- 
ber Company for its kind invitation, and it was decided 
to accept it at the time of the annual meeting in Feb- 
ruary and to devote a day to inspecting grades and also 
to viewing the fine, new, modern plant of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Company at Spirit Lake, Ida. This con- 
cluded the meeting and adjournment was taken. 


Those Present. 


H. P. Svendsen, Cascade Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

A. H. Huebener, Cascade Lbr. Co., North Yakima, Wash. 
J. C. Barline, Washington Mill Co,, Spokane, Wash. 

Dan Hoch, Chewelah Mill Co., Spokane, Wash. 

B. R. Lewis, B. R. Lewis Lbr. Co., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 
Herbert J. Anderson, Nowpests Wash. 

E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, P 6 Ti Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
John Rk, foole, Big Blackfoot..Milling Co.,, Banner, Mont. 
Orrin 8. Good, epokanes Wash. 

George W. Weisel, Mann Lbr. Co., Henderson, Mont. 
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Cc. P. Lindsley, Panhandle Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

R. G. Keizer, Panhandle Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

George W. Hoag, National Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Samuel Merrill, National Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

George W. Shaw, 8S. H. L. Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Cc. R. Cushman, Overland Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

.- Dae William Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Spokane, 
Yash. as 


George Barline, Washington Mill Co., Spokane, Wash. 

John Gilman Ballord, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 
E. W. Harris, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

J. F. Herrick, Buckeye Lbr. Co., Buckeye, Wash. 

J. T. Galloway, Kendrick, Ida. 

ID. H. McKellar, Karam Lbr. Co., Karam, Wash. 

J. F. Ward, Washington Mill Co. 

Harry Ehrmanntraut, The Pine & Fir Co., Spokane, Wash. 
J. P. Hanley, Northport, Wash. 

B. F. Pierce, Winslow Lbr. Co., Orin, Wash. 

W. P. McPhee, McPhee & McGinnity Lbr. Co., Denver, Col. 
q. E. Gwynne, Kippon, Ida. 

hk. E. Graham, Lane-Potter Lbr. Co., Clarks Forks, Ida. 

J. P. Reardon, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

lk. E. Woods, Woods Lhr. Co., Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 

W. W. Wooster, Springston Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

George L. Gardner, Walsh Lbr. Co., Rock Cut, Wash. 

LB. L. Willis, Fidelity Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

W. C. Ufferd, Spokane Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

hk. A. Kellogg, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 

I’. C. Carlin, chief inspector, Spokane, Wash. 

1). Hi. Stetler, MacGillis & Gibbs Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 

A. W. Wendorf, Coeur d’Alene Lbr. Co., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 
Gus Luellwitz, Day-Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Those at the Lunch. 


George W. Duffy, Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

P. H. Betzer, B. R. Lewis Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

Charles W. Mohr, Mohr Shingle Co., Spokane. 

George W. Shaw, 8. H. L. Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

Don Lawrence, 8S. H. L. Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

K. A. Lindsley, Lindsley Bros. Co., Spokane. 

J. H. Ehrmanntraut, The Pine & Fir Co., Spokane. 

Fred H. Gilman, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Seattle. 

B. R. Lewis, B. R. Lewis Lbr. Co., Coeur d'Alene, Ida. 

A. W. MacKinnon, A. W. MacKinnon Co., Spokane. 

A. Maccuaig, Luellwitz Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

J. W. Cook, Washington Mill Co., Spokane. 

J. C. Barline, Washington Miil Co., Spokane. 

hk. G. Keizer, Panhandle Lbi. Co., Spokane. 

R. E. Graham, Lane-Potter Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

W. H. Armin, Western Pine & Fir Co., Spokane. 

R B. Johnston, Johnston Shingle Co., Spokane. 

G. W. Manning, Manning Shingle Co., Spokane. 

B. F. Pierce, Winslow Lbr. Co., Orin, Wash. 

W. P. McPhee, McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Col. 

G. A. Rogers, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

E. W. Harris, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

John Gilman Ballord, Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co., Minneapolis. 

E. W. Lindberg, Lakeside Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

A. L. Porter, secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, Spokane. 

Cc. M. Crego, William Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Spokane. 

L. Gilman Chapman, Barber Lbr. Co., Boise, Ida. 

. web ‘Northport, Wash. 

A. V. Bradrick, W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

N. S. Pratt, Pratt Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
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W. W. Wooster, Springston Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

J. P. Reardon, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

H. J. Anderson, Newport, Wash. 

George M. Barline, Washington Mill Co., Spokane. 

G. F. Ward, Washington Mill Co., Spokane. 

George W. Hoag, National Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

A. H. Huebner, Cascade Lbr. Co., North Yakima, Wash. 

H. P. Svendsen, Cascade Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

R. A. Kellogg, secretary Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spokane. 

Frank R. Kellogg, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane. 

A. L. Flewelling, Spokane, Wash. 


F. T. Bement, Harold-Bement Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Cc. L. Harold, Harold-Bement Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
C. J. Milne, Springston Lbr. Co., Spokane. 


J. F. Sexton, Spokane. 

F. H. Crombie, Spokane. 

F. J. Davies, Rutledge Timber Co., Spokane. 

Cc. P. Lindsley, Panhandle Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

Orrin 8. Good, Spokane, Wash. 

Dan Hock, Chewelah Mill Co., Spokane. 

G. E. Merrill, Pacific Fir Co., Spokane. 

George P. Newmeyer, Bradford-Kennedy Lbr. Co., Spokane. 
Cc. R. Cushman, Overland Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

S. Merrill, National Lbr. Co., Spokane. 

P. Brush, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George F. Weisel, Mann Lbr. Co., Henderson, Mont. 

W. C. Ufford, Spokane Lbr. Co., Milan, Wash. 

John R. Toole, Big Blackfoot Milling Co., Bonner, Mont. 
M. A. Phelps, Phelps & Wadsworth, Granite, Ida. 

K. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Phoenix Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash. 





LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Plans for the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Annual—Waterways Convention to Be Held in Washington December 9 and 11—National Wholesalers Confer. 


SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S TWENTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL. 

The twenty-first annual convention of the South 
western Lumbermen’s Association will be held at the 
Kansas City Convention hall January 26, 27 and 29, 
1909. Contrary to the usual custom there will be no 
hotel headquarters, but in order that the wholesalers 
who desire to meet the members during the convention 
may be afforded this opportunity the executive com- 
mittee of the association, with the authority of the 
board of directors, will rent floor space in the hall for 
exhibits or headquarters. This decision was reached 
after a number of wholesalers who usually attend the 
conventions expressed themselves in favor of the plan, 
and enough have already signified their intention to 
take space to assure the success of the new plan. The 
rental of the floor space has been placed at the very 
moderate figure of 30 cents a square foot and $15 each 
for the boxes, the revenue derived therefrom to be 
expended in defraying the expenses of hall rent ete. 
and in providing high class entertainment for the vis- 
iting lumbermen and their ladies, which has previously 
been provided by a fund contributed by the whole- 
salers. One and possibly two nights’ entertainment, 
to be given in the Convention hall, is contemplated. 
It is expected that the attendance, which is always 
large, will be larger than ever at the coming meeting 
and that enough floor space will not be available to 
accommodate all who wish to be represented. A plan of 
the Convention hall giving the different space for rent is 
shown on the back of each contract and if the space 
selected by anyone is already taken the nearest available 
space will be reserved, subject to the approval of the 
party making the reservation. 

All communications should be addressed and all 
drafts made payable to Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary, 
Rk. A, Long building, Kansas City, Mo. 





TRUSTEES OF NATIONAL WHOLESALERS IN 
CONFERENCE. 

New York, Nov. 19.—The board of trustees of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association met 
yesterday at a regularly called meeting of the officers 
of the association, 66 Broadway, and nearly all trustees 
were present. A meeting of the executive committee 
was held on Wednesday and a number of details and 
reports were considered for presentation to the trustees. 
The reports of the committees on membership, bureau of 
information, credit and collection departments, railroad 
and transportation, forestry, marine insurance, legisla- 
tion and trade relations were of a most encouraging 
character and indicated the large scope of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. Appropriate action was taken re- 
garding forestry, proposed reduction of lumber tariff 
and the action taken on the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to represent the association at the trade ethics 
convention at Minneapolis showed much interest and co- 
operation along the lines of suggestions made at the 
Minneapolis conference. Those present at the meetings 
were; 

C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. M. Hastings, of J. M. Hastings Lbr. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. L. Stone, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. W. Reilly, W. W. Reilly & Bra., Buffalo,"N. Y. 

— C. Edwards, W. C. Edwards & Co., Limited, Ottawa, 
nt. 

W. W. Knight, Long-Knight Lbr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. H. Walcott, L. H. Gage Lbr. Co., Providence, R. I 

Robert W. Higbie, R. W. Higbie Co., New York city. 

George F. Craig, George Craig & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. E. Litchfield, Litchfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 

KF’. R. Babcock, EB. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Il. J. Amos, Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica, N. Y. 

I. W. Cole, New York city. 


y. 
B. B.  Pareer, Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, 
ch. 
R. 8. Cohn, Roanoke Railroad & Lbr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 
C. Walter Betts, Charles M. Betts & Co,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
I. 8. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. L. Kendall, Pittsburg, Pa., chairman of the rail- 
road and transportation committee, was in this ‘ti 
on Tuesday in conference with President C. H. Pres- 





cott, jr., and Secretary E. F. Perry, in connection with 
the work of his committee. 





MEETING OF INTEREST TO THE LUMBER 
TRADE OF WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 24.—The first week in De- 
cember will witness two meetings, to be held at the state 
capitol at Madison, which will be of especial significance 
to the lumbering interests of this state. One gathering 
will be the second meeting of the Lake States Forestry 
Commission, while the second will be the meeting of 
the five commissioners of Wisconsin who have bcen 
investigating the subject of the preservation of the 
natural resources of the state. 

The invitation issued to lumbermen of the state to 
attend the first named says that the unusual losses by 
forest fires during this year emphasize the importance 
of codrdinate action in any enactment affecting the for- 
ests and their protection by all states represented in this 
conference and especially the lumbering states and 
provinces. 

Last year’s convention was called by representatives 
of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota but this year 
Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New York and Ontario, 
Canada, have been invited to participate. It is ex- 
pected that about twenty-five foresters. from these 
states will be in attendance. : 

The meeting of the Lake States Forestry Association 
will be followed by a meeting of the Wisconsin com- 
mission interested in the preservation of the natural 
resources of the state. This commission is composed of 
President C. R. Van Hise, of the University of Wis- 
consin; State Forester E. M. Griffith; Senator J. H. 
Stout, Menomonie; George A. Whiting, Neenah; Sen- 
ator Bird, of Wausaukee, and William Irvine, of Chip- 
pewa Falls. The commission will hold a one day’s ses- 
sion to consider legislation and will be joined in its 
efforts by five members of the Lumbermen’s association 
of northern Wisconsin, as follows: J. T. Barber, Eau 
Claire; W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake; G. D. Jones, Wausau; 
George E. Foster, Mellen, and Guy Nash, Grand Rapids. 





THE RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


During the week beginning December 7, 4,000 men 
interested in the conservation of the country’s natural 
resources and the improvement of its waterways will 
gather in Washington in a great national congress. 
A gathering national not only in size but in character 
and the standing of the delegates who have been se- 
lected to attend the meeting. During that week a 
large number of the large associations will meet in 
the capital city, the culmination of the week’s conven- 
tion being the national convention of the Rivers & 
Harbors Congress. 

The American business men who have joined hands 
in this great organization already have done a notable 
work in advancing a broad and comprehensive policy 
in respect to the attitude of the federal government 
toward the waterways of the nation. It represents no 
locality or individual idea but is the erystalized 
thought of the waterway’s advocates of the United 
States. Its platform is one that may readily meet the 
approval of any association having for its object the 
improvement of one or many waterways. 

‘Indeed, the object of the National Rivers & Harbors 
Congress has been to bring together in united action 
the various waterway associations in an endeavor to 
secure the adoption by the government of a fixed 
policy of waterway improvement. The congress early 
and wisely determined that a body so nationally com- 
prehensive in character could not well support one 
project in preference to another, and its whole educa- 
tional propaganda has been devoted to increasing the 
sentiment for waterway expansion and improvement in 
general rather than in,creating interest in any indi- 
vidual waterway enterprise. In consequence, members 
of the congress in every district and section are work- 
ing earnestly for the success of the policy it advocates. 

he National Rivers & Harbors Congress has not 


endeavored to bring about immediate federal action 
itself but rather has appealed to the business sense of 
the nation for support in order that combined and in- 
telligent pressure might be brought to bear upon the 
Congress of the United States, the President and others 
in authority, demonstrating the need of the improve- 
ment of rivers, canals and harbors on a sensible plan. 

It is the improvement of inland waterways for the 
carriage of freight and other transportation uses that 
constitute the most vital question of the day. The 
nation now has 26,200 miles of navigable streams and 
2,800 miles of canals in operation. During 1894 these 
rivers carried 127,000,000 tons of freight and the 
canals 5,000,000 tons of freight. In 1906, approxi- 
mately the same time, the 222,500 miles of railroad in 
the United States carried 1,631,374,219 tons. 

An easy comparison demonstrates that while the 
United States has a better natural system of inland 
waterways than any other country, and in spite of the 
fact that water carriage costs on an average one-third 
or one-fourth of railroad transportation, less than one- 
ninth of our freight lines are waterways and only one- 
twelfth of our commodities are carried by that agency. 
In other words, we are employing high priced methods 
to transport our freight, with the result that the chief 
cost of our articles of consumption and production is 
often embraced in the transportation thereof rather 
than the intrinsic value. 

The superior economy of water transportation which 
has been shown statistically over and over again may 
be illustrated by the fact that a river packet can be 
built at a cost of two miles of railway (including roll- 
ing stock, but not right-of-way or terminals), and will 
carry three 400-ton trainloads of freight; or that a tow 
and barges suited to the Mississippi-Ohio traffic can be 
built for the cost of four or five miles of railway and 
will carry 150 trainloads; or that the entire cost of 
waterway development contemplated would hardly suf- 
fice to build and equip a single transcontinental double- 
track railway with the requisite rights of way and 
terminals. 

The fifth annual convention of the National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress to be held in Washington Decem- 
ber 9 to 11 gives every promise of being the most 
largely attended convention that has been held outside 
of the national political conventions this year, and it 
is of prime importance to the great business interests 
of the country that they should be represented in the 
congress so that the rank and file of the delegates may 
have the benefit and wise counsel of those who have 
made not only business a study but waterway improve- 
ment as well. There is a duty devolving upon every 
business and trade organization to see to it that dele- 
gates from their associations be sent to Washington to 
participate in the functions attendant upon this com- 
ing convention. 

Capt. J. F. Ellison, of Cincinnati, secretary of the 
congress, feels justified in predicting that this will be 
the biggest convention ever held in behalf of the 
nation’s water highways. Every state will be repre- 
sented, together with hundreds of commercial bodies 
and trade organizations. During the sessions there 
will be addresses by Ambassador Bryce, of Great 
Britain; Ambassador Nabuco, of Brazil, who is espe- 
cially well fitted to talk about the waterways of our 
sister republic on the south; Secretaries Wilson, of 
agriculture, and Garfield, of the interior, who will 
speak for conservation, as will Gifford Pinchot, chief 

of the forestry bureau of the agricultural department. 
There will be speeches by Governors Deneen, of Illi- 
nois; Brown, of Florida, and Frear, of Hawaii; Maj. 
J. A. Ockerson, of the Mississippi River Commission; 
Horace McFarland, president of the National Civic 
Association; Andrew Carnegie, Admiral C. M. Chester 
and Samuel, Gompers. 

Reduced rates have been granted by railroads, and as 
the ‘‘Country Life Commission,’’ the commission for 
the conservation of natural resources and the Southern 

. Commercial Congress meet during that same week it 
will bring to Washington the leaders in the business 
and trade life of the nation. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Luck as a Factor in Business Success and Ease in the Retail Business—Doing Much When There Is‘Not Much Doing—Low 
Prices and Building—Shingle Thicknesses—The Times and the Salesmen—Buying the Best. 

















“Dealers who succeed through sheer good luck.” 


WHY DID HE SUCCEED? 


When a man meets with success in any undertaking 
people become deeply concerned in the reason for it. We 
are told that he was persistent, long sighted, economical 
ete. Hit or miss I am going to say that there are dealers 
who succeed through sheer good luck, notwithstanding it 
is a foregone conclusion that when one says success is the 
outcome of luck all the people who by hook or crook 
have met with any sort of success will metaphorically hit 
him on the head. We want-the credit of doing things 
ourselves, you see. We want it understood that we are 
smart enough to work all the combinations with the aid 
of our cute, busy little brains. 

Seeing that my little Dutch typewriter is not particu- 
larly driven with work this evening, let’s consider this 
question of luck for a few minutes. From the center of 
the ceiling in the kitchen of my home hangs an incan- 
descent light. I am rather fond of trying an experiment, 
especially when I think it is going to prove something 
that somebody else says is no such thing, and dozens of 
times I have gone into this room when it was as dark as 
a pocket to see how long I would have to claw the air 
before I could get hold of this electric bulb. Sometimes 
at the first effort I would catch it, then again I have 
worked until I was tired reaching up trying to grasp it. 
Now when I walk directly under this bulb, reach up my 
hand and snip on the light what is it but good luck? 
And when I fail within a reasonable time to find it, 
what, in comparison, can it be called but poor luck? 
There is nothing more to guide me in the one case than 
in the other. So far as I know my judgment is as good 
at one time as another. I am as alert at one time as 
another. When I easily catch that bulb I am in luck 
and when I do not get it I am not in luck. There could 
not be a clearer case to my mind than this. 

All this leads up to mention I want to make of a 
dealer in—but it doesn’t matter where he is. I will 
give bond, however, that somewhere he exists precisely 
as hereafter described. He owns two good farms near 
his town, one of 160 acres, the other of 240 acres, all 
worth at least $80 an acre, he told me. His home is 
worth $6,000; his yard and improvements, $8,000; his 
stock, $17,000; his book accounts, $15,000; etcetera, 
$21,000. The value of the etcetera is guesswork, as it 
was placed at the amount named to make his assets an 
even $100,000. And on this property he told me he does 
not owe a penny. 

This dealer has enjoyed one of the easiest business 
lives imaginable. It was rare for him to vary the sell- 
ing price of his lumber. I believe he told me that for 
several years on a stretch he made no variations in price 
to speak of. Year in and year out he bought and sold, 
bought and sold, and that was all. His accounting sys- 
tem is very mediocre. I asked him how much it cost him 
to sell his lumber and he said he had given no attention 
to it. His yard improvements are just fair. Several 
years ago he took several steps away from the crude 
methods employed twenty-five years ago and then like 
grandfather’s clock stopped short, very likely never to 
go again, as now he is 65 years old, or close to it. 
Many of you would provide a roof for the most of the 
stuff that he keeps in the open. His shed is simply a 
big building, and if he knows that there is a better one 
on the face of the earth he didn’t acknowledge it to me. 

This dealer related his experience and is strongly dis- 
posed to pose as a selfmade man—if any one knows what 
that means. He was foreman in a yard, saved up about 
$2,000 and with this money started for himself. The 
pile he has accumulated would indicate that he was a 
shrewd merchant, yet he is nothing of the Wedge H was 
licky, inasmuch as he located in a town ‘in™Wwhich he 
could succeed regardless of his crude knowledge of ‘cor- 
rect mercantile methods. In many other towns he woul 
have succeeded, in others he would not. It would be 


safe to wager big odds that with all his experience and 











wealth if he were to transfer his operations to other 
towns which could be named he would be gobbled up. 
When it came to hot competition waged by men who 
have learned their business and who have wrestled with 
the world of traffic he would be a soft mark, else two 
and two are not four, and they generally are. 


Learning Lumber. 

The object of this article is not particularly to call 
attention to the dealer mentioned, that being incidental, 
but to illustrate once more the fact that ordinarily the 
retail lumber business is the easiest conducted of all 
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“No further interest in the business than to earn a certain 
amount each day.” 


retail lines. As compared with dry goods, groceries, 
hardware, clothing, it is a cinch. 

A short time ago I was asked by a young man if, in 
my opinion, he could ‘‘make good,’’ as he expressed it, 
if he should engage in the retail business, absolutely 
ignorant of it, as he was. I judged from the appear- 
ance of the young man that he would make good and I 
told him so. I said to him, however, that he. should 
choose the town in which he settled with much care, 
avoiding any in which competition was so hot that the 
sun was hid by smoke. I suggested that he hire a good 
foreman, place himself as a student under his instruc- 
tion, ask all the questions he could think of, and the 
first he knew he would have a run of the stock. It would 
surprise him in how short a time he would know the 
different kinds of lumber, the grades and the uses to 
which they are generally put. He was told of a young 
man who went into a yard as green as alfalfa and in 
forty days, the foreman leaving, the young man was 
given his place and for three years he has held the posi« 
tion. Whether we learn or not depends on how apt 
students we are and how anxious we are to learn. In 
the majority of the yards there are men who handle lum- 
ber and have no further interest in the business than 
to earn a certain amount a day. Of course, every man 
who is working in a yard is there for the money, and 
it is up to him whether when earning the money he is 
at the same time learning the business. Not infre- 
quently, in the lumber business as well as out of it, the 
knowledge absorbed by an employee is of greater value 
to him than the salary he receives. 

When advising this young man I was basing the advice 
on precedent. I do not know how many dealers could be 
named who engaged in the business on their own hook as 
green as any colt the first time the harness was thrown 
over his back, and who succeeded. One of these dealers, 
a Washington lumberman, said the second day he took 
possession of the yard that the man of whom it was 
bought was unexpectedly called away. The new man 
had it all on his hands, and as no foreman was avail- 
able he went it alone, all the instruction he received 
being from a salesman who was induced to give him a 
day’s lesson. ‘‘I never learned so fast as I did on this 
oceasion,’’ said this dealer. ‘‘In fact I had to learn. 
As fast as the kinds and grades were pointed out I 
tagged them and in a little memorandum book put the 
value of them at wholesale and the prices that the sales- 
man thought other retail dealers were getting for them. 
That night I felt that I was fixed to go on with the 
business, and I have done it from that day to this.’’ 


SCRAMBLING FOR BUSINESS WHEN TRADE IS 
DULL. 


It is natural that we do it. We are not content to lie 
idle without raising a hand to sell material when trade is 
not so good as it might be. We have been told at the 
conventions of the retail associations that we are a high 
grade lot of fellows and we must sustain the reputation. 

But when commendably scrambling for trade we 
hardly conduct ourselves in accordance with the views of 
others of our fellow men who are engaged in various 
callings. Take our physician, for instance. There are 
times when he is not doing much, and if at such a time 


having occasion to call him have you ever heard him 
say that seeing business was dull he would charge only 
enough to pay for the wear and tear on his horse and 
carriage? You never have. If ‘it was the first call he 
had made in two weeks he would enter it up at the regu- 
lar price. 

It is the same with your legal adviser. He may have 
been resting his feet on his table for two weeks, but if 
you want a little business attended to he doesn’t inform 
you that owing to the slackness in his line he will do 
the job for just what the ink and paper cost. 

It may have been a poor season for business in your 
town, but for this reason the shoe dealer does not sell 
you shoes at cost, nor the grocer his goods at cost, nor 
the dry goods man his at cost. When these men give it 
a thought they are not very bright if they do not reach 
the conclusion ‘that when there is so little doing they 
really need a little profit more than ever. When things 
are just humming, if they knock off a shilling or two it 
does not matter so much, but when little money is pass 
ing over their counters they want that shilling. 

These merchants are aware that in a way that can not 
be avoided their business affairs are not at a standstill 
even if trade is dull. Expenses must be met. There is 
rent, insurance, clerk hire, depreciation in stock, and 
various items which come under the head of expenses. 

















“Would it not follow that low prices would stimulate it?” 


Consequently when trade is light they see the necessity 
of selling their goods at a profit in order that this profit 
may help out. That is the way these professional men 
and merchants look at it. 

That is not the way, however, that about a thousand 
and one retail lumbermen look at it. The way these lum- 
bermen look at it was illustrated the first of the season. 
Trade had been mighty poor since the money flurry the 
previous fall. Over a large area of country there is little 
retail business during the winter months anyhow, and 
even in the sections where building can be done one 
month as well as another there was little doing. The 
people were holding back, not knowing what would come 
next. When the banks which are the custodians of the 
peoples’ money tell them that notwithstanding the vaults 
are bulging with money they will be danged if they will 
pay them what they owe them they have a right to sit 
up and take notice and ask, ‘‘ What kind of a cyclone 
will strike us next?’’ 

Business, as the most of you have reason to remember, 
did not open up very lively last spring. People in gen- 
eral were feeling about as logy as a woodchuck does 
after hibernating all winter. In certain towns there was 
some building, however, and every lumberman of us in 
those towns was anxious to get a slice of it, and our 
object in getting it was not that it should accrue to our 
financial benefit to any marked extent, but if we got it 
the other fellow would not. And to keep the other fel- 
low from getting it we dropped prices until in countless 
instances we simply exchanged dollars with our cus- 
tomers, provided we get all the dollars they promised 
to pay. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LOW PRICES. 


I have talked with several dealers concerning the prob- 
able influence that reduced prices have had in their towns 
toward stimulating building, and the consensus of opin- 
ion is that this influence has been very light. In my 
home town I believe this to be so, as only one residence 
has gone up in 1908, and reduced prices have been ad- 
vertised in the local papers constantly. 

“T will tell you how it is,” an Iowa dealer said. 
‘‘High prices or low prices you will never see much 
building unless there is a positiye demand for it. No 
man ever builds a house, or barn simply because; lumber 
is cheap, You ,will look long to see any amount of resi; 
dence building inthe Iowa towns that are losing popu- 
lation, as many of them are, as in, those towns there will 
be no demand for houses. In this town, for instance, 
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you could go out and buy a dozen places, if you wanted 
them, at a smaller price than they could be built for. 
Aren’t modern? Admitted; but what does your average 
citizen care for modernity in a residence? (That is a 
pretty big word for a humble retail lumberman to use 
and I looked in the dictionary to see if it was there, 
and it was.) Your retired farmer doesn’t care much fora 
modern residence, one reason is because he never has livea 
in one, and he is the principle factor in the agricultural 
towns. Take the town of 3,000, say, and how many 
modern residences are there in it? You can generally 
count them on your fingers. The rest of them have seen 
years, they have been rebuilt, sold and resold and they 
will continue to change hands. 

‘‘What! Low prices hurry those up who are intend- 
ing to build soon? Not a day. Bring the matter right 
home. You are wearing an overcoat that will have to 
be laid aside some time. The tailor comes at you and 
says you had better get a coat now as the price of cloth 
is low and it will be higher. Will you step right into 
his shop and be measured? How much stock will you 
take in what he says? You will wear your old coat right 
along until you actually need the new one and then you 
will have it made. The tailor may tell you it could have 
been bought $5 cheaper at the time he gave you the 
hunch, but that doesn’t worry you. You didn’t want the 
coat then and you didn’t buy it. You want it now and 
you do buy it.’’ 

Another dealer took a view similar to the one quoted 
above and varied it as follows: ‘‘If I should adver- 
tise tomorrow that I had knocked $5 a thousand from 
my stock I don’t believe it would be the means of put- 
ting in another foundation in this town or its vicinity. 
The consumer, as a rule, knows nothing about the con- 
ditions of the lumber industry and from what I have 
talked over with my customers I don’t believe they think 
lumber will be any higher than it is today. Before the 
drop last fall the belief was general that prices were 
abnormally high, and I doubt if any of them think they 
have got back to the normal yet. It has been my ex- 
perience that it is the demand, not prices, that makes 
business good. Last spring a canning factory was built 
here and when we were worked up to the idea and had 
decided to build it the price of lumber would have cut 
no figure. Had it been $10 a thousand more than it was 
the enterprise would have gone through just the same. 
The demand for the factory was the pivotal point—we 
wanted the factory.’’ 

The above opinions appear very reasonable, still they 
do not settle the matter. When lumber was at its highest 
I was told by hundreds of dealers, several architects, that 
the building industry had declined, cases by the scores 
being cited of postponed plans on account of the cost 
of building. There is a pro and con to every question, 
and if high prices caused a postponement of building 
would it not follow that low prices would stimulate it? 











“Why are we lumbermen so different from other business 
men?" 


THE THICKNESS OF THE SHINGLE SOLD. 

The great majority of us handle the red cedar shingle. 
In some yards the six to two is sold exclusively, in a 
smaller number the five to two, and in many the stock is 
divided. As a rule I believe it is as the consuming 
public has been educated in the matter. Wanting to 
spring something new on myself I said, ‘‘I will sound 
the next few dealers I see on the shingle proposition 
and thus see whether they or their customers have 
selected the thickness of shingle that is sold.’’ 

At the first yard visited after making this determina- 
tion I asked the dealer what he thought about the two 
thicknesses and he said he would as lief have a six-to-two 
as a thicker one—in fact he wouldn’t give 2 cents for 
the pick; and he sells the thin shingle exclusively. I 
asked dealer No. 2 a like question and he said he would 
prefer by all means the five-to-two and this is the thick- 
ness he sells. Nos. 3 and 4 thought an extra thickness 
was of no particular value, and they handle the thin 
shingle. No. 5 sold what his customers wanted, and in 
his yard were piles of both thicknesses. No. 6 didn’t 
know but a six-to-two would be a trifle better, but he had 
not advocated them, as he would not double his stock 
unless he was obliged to do so, and to date he aad 
avoided it. 

It will be seen that in every instance the thickness of 
the shingle carried was a‘reflection of the opinion of the 
dealer Who curried it. As‘bne swalléw does’ not mike a 
summer, so a half dozen tests of thé abdve kind ‘would 
not establish a definite rule. I am of thé opinion, how- 
ever, that in the great majority of cases the dealers 
carry the shingle which they most favor. 


I saw white cedars in a yard and was told that no 





others are carried. Asked if his customers called for 
any other kind the dealer replied that he didn’t know 
why they should; that there was no better shingle made 
than the good white cedar. Here again you will observe 
that the stock of white cedars was a reflection of the 
opinion of the man who sold it. Over a vast territory 
the red cedar shingle is as a household word, and it 
would be far from the usual if some builder in the ter- 
ritory of this dealer had not asked for the red cedar, 
and if so very evidently he was told that the white cedar 
wag a superior shingle, and it was sold to him. 

Numberless dealers have learned that they can sell 
about anything they try to—and this fact applies to the 
shingle trade. A prominent dealer remarked that other 
things being equal—meaning no doubt the adaptability 
of the material—he would be found selling the kinds of 
lumber that would pay him best. ‘‘And your customers 
haven’t anything to say about this?’’ he was asked. 
‘*Mighty little,’’ he answered. 

A dealer who sells five-to-two for the reason that he 
thinks the shingle is vastly superior to the six-to-two 
has several of each in his office. ‘‘The reason so many 
of the thinner shingles are sold is that buyers do not 
really know the difference,’’ he said. ‘‘I place the two 
shingles side by side, ask my customers if the thickness 
of the five-to-two amounts to anything? When a com- 
parison in this way is made I have never had a cus- 
tomer who said he would prefer the six-to-two, although 
for some jobs they will buy them because they are 
cheaper.’’ 

SALESMEN THEN AND NOW. 

The salesman had struck a 2-minute gait and I was 
afraid that he might slow down. There was a little halt 
in his conversation when the ’bus brought in its load 
from the train from the east and one of the passengers, 
after registering, came across the lobby and shook hands. 
‘“Sells shoes,’’ laconically remarked the salesman, and 
then continued. ‘‘As I was saying, some of the old 
timers in the palmy- days of white pine thought they 
were great salesmen. I have heard ’em brag of the 
number of cars they sold in a year. One of them told 
me he sold 100 cars in one day, and he looked at me as 
if I ought to fall dead. I put on a little cheek and told 
him I saw no reason why he shouldn’t have sold 200 in 
a day. 

‘*A lot of the older grips showed up a pile of business 
without being crack salesmen, or anything like it, as I 
look at it. They didn’t have to be crack salesmen. 
There was So-and-So who traveled for So-and-So; he had 
his customers, his concern was one of the best that ever 
sawed lumber and all he had to do was to make his 
rounds and book the orders. It was so with dozens of 
the boys. Know So-and-So? Yes; well if he has the 
makeup of a salesman I am off my level, but for years 
he sold white pine without end. Pleasant enough fellow, 
and when he worked up at the mill they kind of took to 
him and put him on the road. 

‘*There is So-and-So. Know him? Yes; well, nice 
fellow and all that, but he was no more cut out for a 
salesman than I was for a preacher. One thing, he has 
boozed too much, and any man who does that you 
couldn’t make me believe was cut out for much of any- 
thing. When he started in he was as green as green 
cheese, but he would keep the mails warm with the 
orders he sent in. Why? Because he couldn’t help it. 
Any man who could sharpen a lead pencil, ask his cus- 
tomers what they wanted and write it down could have 
done the same thing. 

‘«The salesman must be onto his job these days. He’s 
got to work the gray matter in his brain. He has got 
to sell, and when it is summed up that is what makes a 














“So little doing they really need a profit more than ever.” 


salesman. He never goes into an office when he knows 
what he is going to run up against. Yesterday just 
ahead of me a redwoud man had dipped in. He told ’em 
what a h—1 of a wood redwood is and sold a car of 
siding that I ought to have sold. This is the way it goes. 
I say you never know what you are going to run up 
against. There is fir, cedar, yellow- pine, white pine, 
redwood and a half dozen other kinds all held out 
toward the poor retail dealer, the representative of each 
trying to convince him that the particular kind of lum- 
ber he sells is the best the Almighty ever permitted to 
grow out ofthe ground; and if a salesman is smart 
enough to make him»think this he is a good one. 
‘‘There is So-and-So, travels from Minneapolis, for 
the west. Know him? Yes. Well, he’s one of the 
nicest fellows that ever lived. I saw him the other day 


and he said he hadn’t sold a car of lumber in six days. 
Six days! Think of that! That’s the difference. Used 


to be a bangup white pine salesman. Would hit a town) 


—want anything? Yes. Write it down. Next town— 
want anything? Yes. Write it down. Next town—want 
anything? Yes. Write it down. That was all there was 
to it. Ask him now what there is to it when he is rum 
ning up against a dozen kinds of lumber and doesn’t 
sell a carload of his kind in a straight week.’’ 

At this juncture, leaving the chair of the bootblack, 
the shoeman called across the room asking the salesman 
if he wanted revenge? ‘‘I do that!’’ the salesman called 
back, and then explaining that the night before the 
shoeman had beaten him at billiards in Lincoln he 
started for the billiard room and I up the elevator to 
my room on the third floor so that before it got cold, 
through the medium of my little Dutch typewriter, I 
could put on record this interesting talk on salesman- 
ship by one who knows how it is. 


PAYING FOR SUPERIORITY. 


When getting off this piece of wisdom the dealer sat 
on the table dangling his feet, and having heard it I 
went, away rejoicing. 
cause me to rejoice, and you may understand when I 
say it is understood that I am-to sustain this depart- 
ment, that it would not be said to be sustained unless an 
idea now and then was injected ifto it; and further 
that I look to the lumbermen visited for these ideas. 
If every dealer seen would give me just one little idea 
that is worthy of being framed in gold my way of 
earning a living would be a cinch. But not every dealer 
does this; not a half of them do it. No doubt they do 
the best they can, but the idea that I can utilize is not 
forthcoming. 

I had a nice visit with this dealer. He could talk 
hoss, politics and religion, and for more than two hours 
I had an ear out for the ‘‘idea’’ that I had tried to 
extract with every sort of question I could devise, but 
failed. ‘‘Since I have arrived at an age that should 
be sensible I have expected to pay the price,’’ he said. 
“At our meetings (retail conventions) I have heard it 
said; what a poor lot of shingles this and that dealer 
received, and how wet and otherwise miserable much of 
the lumber was that was arriving. I could relate no 
such experience, as I have had no occasion to make a 
single complaint about the red cedar shingles I handle. 
Of course, I pay the price asked for them, and it is a 
price for a superior article. 
I am quoted shingles for less money than I pay, and 
while the wholesale dealer naturally thinks the low price 
may be’an inducement it is no temptation at all. What 
is 10 or 15 cents on a thousand of shingles when you 
know that every shingle in every bunch is just as it is 
represented to be? For five years I have not had a kick 
on shingles. 

‘*T have the same policy in regard to buying lumber. 
1 get.it from the manufacturers who turn out the best 
the market affords, and of course I pay for it. With 
some a board is a board, but it isn’t with me. There are 
good boards and bad boards and I want the good ones. 
I have neighbors not a hundred miles away who bite at 
every hook thrown out that is baited with low prices. 
They can sell the products of the little 2x4 mills if 
they want to. I don’t. I buy lumber of men who have 
learned how to make it well. I want no ‘nigger’ sawed 
lumber and don’t get it. I let others who want stuff at 
the cheapest possible price have it. 

‘*T don’t know what would make me feel meaner than 
to get poor millwork. You spoke about the fine surface 
on the flooring in the shed. That’s the kind.I want. 
Maybe I take a hitch on this question that some other 
dealers do not. I want a high grade stock for the per- 
sonal satisfaction it is. When my customers want such 
stuff I am glad to sell it to them, and if they want 
cheaper stuff they are not obliged to go far to find it.’’ 

This dealer is a stickler for lumber that is lumber. 
Likewise shingles and every other article he sells. If 
he were in a German community this would not be at 
all unusual, as there are hundreds of dealers whose cus- 
tomers are Germans and who aim to sell the best of 
everything, but you don’t find it every day elsewhere. 

The main lesson to be learned from this recital, as I 
look at it, is that if a dealer handles high grade material 
he must pay the price. A dealer could be named who 
beats the bushes in every direction for the lowest quota- 
tions possible to obtain, it apparently being of no con- 

















“What is 10 or 15 cents on a thousand of shingles?” 


You may ask why this would ' 


There is not a week but . 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have moved our 
offices to larger and 
more commodious 
quarters in the 























COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING, 


SUITE 600. . 


TELEPHONE 
CENTRAL 4844. 
We make a specialty 
of loans to lumber- 


men on large tracts 


of standing timber. 
el 


Clark L. Poole & Go. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 


CHICAGO. 
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INVESTMENTS. 


We offer, subject to sale :— 


CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENN., SCHOOL 4’s 
Price to Yield, 4.10 percent. 

CITY OF MITCHELL, S.D, SCHOOL 5’s 
Price to Yield, 4.20 percent.” 

CITY OF MUSKOGEE, OKLA., SCHOOL 5’s 
Price to Yield, 4.25 percent. 

ALSO 
$25,000 W. H. WHITE CO., FIRST MTGE. 6’s 


(Secured by a first mortgage on 
land and timber in Michigan.) 


Price to Yield, - 6 percent. 











Circulars describing the above and other Municipal and First 
Mortgage Corporation bonds sent upon request. 





A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN ST., 


Bostoi 
, New York Chicago a 




















GARETSON, GREASON LUMBER CO. 





MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


Southern Hardwoods 


TIMES BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

















MONARCH STUMP PULLER. 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months,and a strain of 450 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address, 


MONARCH GRUBBER CO., Lone Tree, tewa. 











sequence who is behind the quotations. Buy cheap, buy 
cheap, buy a little below others—that is his desire, and 
then he takes it out in swearing about the unreliability 
of the shingle and lumber manufacturers. This dealer 
seems to think that he can buy high grade material at 
low grade prices, and of course here he finds that he is 
mistaken. ; 

We can apply this principle to other matters than buy- 
ing and selling lumber. That we must pay the price is a 


law as old as the creation, it simply being another name 
for the law of compensation that applies to every condi- 
tion pertaining to life. The law must be obeyed, and if 
we are not disposed to obey it it forces obedience. The 
outcome of the law is as sure as death, and when we die 
we pay the price of having lived. 


Lad , 
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TIMBER BOND SPECIALIZATION. (See First Page.) 


The modern tendency in all lines of enterprise is 
increasingly toward specialization, and the inclination 
includes prominently mercantile interests and their vari- 
ants. In a period aptly designated the age of special- 
ization that specialty which becomes notable deserves 
more than passing comment. The financial interests of 
yesterday were encompassed by the operations of the 
ordinary bank, within whose general activities were in- 
cluded every feature then known to monetary trust— 
loans and discounts, mortgages, execution of wills, 
finances of fraternities, supervision of estates, bonding 
of enterprises, financing of all classes of undertakings. 
Increasingly of recent years, many of the larger bank- 
ing institutions have made separate departments of these 
divisions of their business, and some of such depart- 
ments have become, through a process of evolution, 
specialized enterprises in themselves. 

Among the more notable segregations of this kind is 
the establishment of exclusively bonding enterprises, 
and of these one is exceptionally notable from the fact 
that it stands alone in being devoted solely to the financ- 
ing of lumber and timber properties, a matter of inti- 
mate and almost incalculably vital relation to such prop- 
erties. From the comprehensive and exact character of 
the methods of this concern, the magnitude of the prop- 
ositions which it handles, and its intelligent and extraor- 
dinarily exhaustive care of the interests confided to it, 
it has earned a position unique in even so important a 
commercial center as this city. The concern is Clark L. 
Poole & Co., of Chicago. 

This enterprise is a partnership composed of Clark 
L. Poole, Edward C. Cronwall and Frederick A. Brewer. 
The ranking partner, Clark Langworthy Poole, was born 
in Dubuque, Lowa, July 12, 1866, the son of Horace and 
Frances (Langworthy) Poole. The elder Poole was for 
several years a wholesale grocer, but retired from active 
business life some years ago. 

Clark L. Poole’s first years of encounter with life’s 
sterner phases were spent in his native city. Upon his 
educational facilities and acquirements, available rec- 
ords are silent, but social converse and business discus- 
sions reveal him as a man of culture who absorbed all 
that his earlier advantages afforded and supplemented 
it by a polish not usually found in business men. His 
start at bread winning was along lines with which unin- 
terruptedly he has since been identified. When but 18 
years of age Mr. Poole entered the employ, as office boy, 
of the First National bank of Dubuque, lowa. He re- 
mained with that institution seven years and filled prac- 
tically every position on its payroll. ‘lnen he began a 
course of financial pursuits that was steadily progres- 
sive and which culminated in his removal to Chicago in 
1899 to enter the employ of the banking house of 
Thompson, Tenney & Crawford. During all these years 
Mr. Poole perfected a knowledge of bond handling such 
as is possessed by few of the best informed bankers of 
the country. In December, 1906, he discovered an excel- 
lent opportunity to turn this knowledge to good pur- 
pose on his own account; at that time Mr. Poole, with 
Edward C. Cronwall, succeeded to the bonding and bank- 
ing business of H. C. Barroll & Co., of this city; Fred- 
erick A. Brewer entered the partnership later. 

In its exclusive specialty, the bonding of timber prop- 
erties, this firm is thoroughly conservative. While 
within the last five years it has handled bonds based 
upon standing timber to the amount of several millions 
of dollars, it has confined its business strictly to large 
properties controlled by well established lumber com- 
panies of repute whose management can safely pass 
careful scrutiny as to character. It is a feature worthy 
of special note that in no instance have the lands bonded 
shown a cash market value of less than 100 per cent in 
excess of the bond issue. 

But many elements in addition to those mentioned 
are considered before a bond issue is offered by Clark 
L. Poole & Co. Every element of uncertainty, every 
possibility of hazardous speculation, such as is ignored 
in other corporation securities, is eliminated absolutely. 
Quoting from a recent publication of Clark L. Poole 
& Co.: 

The strength and safety of our timber bonds do not 
depend upon the management or any uncertain or specu- 
lative contingencies. * * * A mprtgage on _ timber 
lands may be compared to a mortgage on wheat in an 
elevator or any other readily marketable commodity 
which in itself can be sold to liquidate the mortgage debt 
and does not have to depend upon edrnings to work out 
the ultimate redemption of the bonds. 

The last sentences just quoted are indicative of ex- 
traordinary care exercised by this bonding house which 
encompasses the last extreme possibility in safeguard- 
ing the interests of the principals of bond issues and 
their purchasers. Clark L. Poole & Co. have devised a 
method of checks and intricate, repeated interchecks on 
their every issue of bonds which they maintain continu- 
ously until the transaction is complete, the last obliga- 
tion discharged, and the deal has passed into financial 
history. This method may be designated as of two 
parts, the physical and the accounting. The physical 
involves minute and thorough examinations and esti- 
mates. by experts of the timber subject to bonding, 


made at frequent and regular intervals and continuously 
and graphically defining the exact status of the prop- 
erty at every stage of the bond transaction. The sup- 
plementary accounting checks against this field work 
so accurately that it is no exaggeration to say that at 
a glance can be told, at any time, almost to 10,000 
feet, the relation of the standing timber to the retire- 
ment of bonds. But the accounting method goes into 
further and vastly more vital details supplementing the 
general plan of bond retirement by which the liability 
of the owner of the property is progressively lessened 
and the safety of the bond holder is as progressively 
assured and his realizations brought to the desired con- 
summation. 

Reiterating that Clark L. Poole & Co. deal only with 
the strongest lumber and timber concerns and that they 
issue bonds never in excess of 50 per cent of the assured 
market value of the available collateral, an actual 
typical example of their methods will illustrate their 
painstaking caution in this direction. A comparatively 
recent issue of bonds by Clark L. Poole & Co. was upon 
timbered property of one of the strongest lumber man- 
ufacturing companies in the United States, to the 
amount of $9,000,000 upon 4,500,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber. The bonded debt at the time of issue was 
$2 a thousand feet; the sinking fund deposit was $3.50 
a thousand feet. The lessening of the debt per thou- 
sand feet was estimated and arranged upon a strongly 
progressive basis; it was figured to decrease annually 
until in the year chosen for the final retirement of the 
bonds it should be reduced to 16% cents a thousand, 
and assurance of this was provided for as a mathemat- 
ical certainty. By this method the equity is increased 
from year to year, even ignoring the increase in annual 
value of the standing timber and the annual growth. 
Other precautions taken by this bonding enterprise in- 
clude as inviolable precedents to bond issues a moral 
hazard of companies issuing bonds which must be above 
possible adverse comment; advantageous location of 
lands and exceptional quality of the timber, the latter 
to be determined by expert estimators in the employ of 
Clark L. Poole & Co.; absolutely perfect titles, and such 
character of mortgage securing the bonds as will contain 
strict provisions operating to insure the regular deposit 
of an agreed amount per thousand feet for all timber 
cut, these deposits to be applied to the payment of the 
principal of the bonds as the several series, semi-an- 
nually or annually, become due, and on a basis that will 
operate to retire all the bonds when about one-half of 
the standing timber is consumed. 

Clark L. Poole & Co. have successfully handled bond 
issues for the following lumber companies, among the 
foremost in importance and strength in the industry in 
this country: 

Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, guaranteed by 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ozan Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Weed Lumber Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kentucky & ‘Tennessee railway, guaranteed 

Stearns and the Stearns Salt & Lumber 

ington, Mich. 

Dowling Lumber Company, Dowling Park, Fla. 
Long-bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Camp & Hinton Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

Great Southern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La. 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Scranton Lumber Company, guaranteed by the 

States Lumber Company, Scranton, Pa. 

C. A. Smith Timber Company, guaranteed by C. A. Smith, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Union Saw Mill Company, Huttig, La. 

J. M. Thompson Lumber Company, Houston, Tex. 

These aggregate considerably over $25,000,000. The 
firm has now under process of flotation bonds of other 
similar concerns to proportionately as great an amount. 

Clark Langworthy Poole, the head of this sterling 
firm of specialists of such vital concern to the lumber 
and timber industries, though but a young man has risen 
within a short time from obscurity to a position of 
confirmed prominence in the financial circles of the mid- 
dle west. He is possessed apparently of boundless 
nervous energy, yet is of domestic tastes. He married 
several years ago at Dubuque, lowa, Miss Evelyn Rich- 
ards, daughter of B. B. Richards, a banker of that city 
with forty years of honorable record. Mr. Poole is a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal church. His polit- 
ical affiliations are republican, but he has never sought 
political office, contenting himself with an intelligent 
and patriotic discharge of the duties of citizenship at 
the polls. He is a member of the Chicago Automobile 
Club and of the Midday Club, of this city, and of vari- 
ous social organizations of his native city. His choice 
of recreation—such of it as so engrossed a business life 
will allow—is automobiling. ° 

The impress of the principal of Clark L. Poole & Co., 
and of the firm generally, upon the activities of the 
lumber trade in the past is plainly evident to him who 
will investigate; what it will be in the future is incal- 
culable. It has been and doubtless will be a great fac- 
tor in extensive development, upon conservative lines, 
of great lumber industries still in embryo or as yet 
— whose interests will be entrusted to the hands 
of a trustworthy firm of financial specialists, 


the 
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ARKANSAS CORPORATION LAW. 


St. Louis Company to Test Law Permitting Sol- 
vent Corporations to Have Receivers Ap- 
pointed—Far Reaching Case. in Court. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18.—A dispute which has arisen 
between the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, 2f St. Louis, 
and the Walnut Lake Cypress Company, of Walnut Lake, 
Ark., is expected to be the means of settling the consti- 
tutionality and effect of an Arkansas law which per- 
mits stockholders of a corporation to surrender its char- 
ter and have a receiver appointed, although the insti- 
tution is solvent and which seemingly on the face of it 
permits the avoidance of the existing contract, the carry- 
ing out of which is dependent upon the continuous oper- 
ation of the business. 

The Alf Bennett Lumber Company primarily is a 
selling company, well known to the trade and doing a 
business along the most legitimate lines. It has been 
the custom of the company to make contracts with mills 
for their entire output, advancing money where neces- 
sary to finance the saw mill operation. 

The Walnut Lake Cypress Company is a manufacturer 
of lumber and in October of last year was desirous of 
making arrangements with a selling company to take 
over its sales agency and handle its output. It is 
claimed that this purpose was enhanced by the fact 
that the Walnut Lake Cypress Company, owing to the 
money stringency, was unable to borrow money at the 
bank and needed a considerable amount to carry on its 
business. Accordingly an arrangement was made with 
the Alf Bennett company whereby that concern should 
act as exclusive sales agent for the Walnut Lake Cy- 
press Company, and William A. Holladay, one of the 
stockholders of the Alf Bennett company, advanced the 
Walnut Lake Cypress Company $20,500 to aid it in 
carrying on the business. 

To bind the transaction a contract was executed 
which, after reciting the usual preliminaries, provided as 
follows: 


Now, therefore, to that end it is agreed between the 
parties hereto as follows: 

1. The party of the first part agrees that during the 
life of this contract the party of the second part shall be 
its exclusive sales agent for the sale and marketing of 
the entire cypress, oak and gum manufactured products 
of its saw mill and plant aforesaid. 

2 As such sales agent, the party of the second part 
shall fix the selling price of said manufactured products 
subject to the approval of the party of the first part, 
ind shall pay the party of the first part the same price 
that they obtain for such products. 

3. In the event that the party of the first part receives 
orders for any of its cypress, gum or oak lumber products 
direct from the proposed purchasers or through any 
sources other than the party of the second part, such 
orders shall only be filled upon the direction and order of 
the party of the second part. 

1. All shipments shall be made and billed and invoiced 
to the persons as directed by the party of the second 


5. The party of the second part agrees to guarantee 
the payment of the net amount (after deducting commis- 
sions of the party of the second part) upon all shipments 
sold and delivered through orders secured by the party 
of the second part, within fifteen (15) days from the 
date of invoice or invoices for such shipments. 


6. In the event that upon shipments paid for by the 


party of the second part the purchaser shall make deduc- 
tions on account of overcharge in freight, or shortage on 
‘iecount of the grade of lumber, or because of damage 
in transit, the party of the second part shall be credited 
by the party of the first part with the amount of such 
deductions and adjustments shall be made between the 
party making such deductions and the party of the first 
part. 

7. The party of the second part for its services shall 
be entitled to and may retain out of any settlements 
made with the party of the first part a commission of 
5 percent upon the net amount of invoices for all ship- 
ments, after deducting freight, in addition to the regular 

percent discount for cash. 

Ss. In view of the fact that settlements between the 
parties hereto on account of shipments will often be made 
on estimated freight charges, it is agreed that monthly 
corrections and adjustments of the accounts of the 
parties hereto shall be made on or before the tenth day 
of each calendar month throughout the year. 

9. This contract shall be and remain in force and 
effect as long as the party of the first part is operating 
their plant at that point and until all the timber they now 
own and shall in future purchase shall have been cut into 
lumber. 

10. It is further agreed that the party of the first part 
shall have the right to inspect all orders on the books 
of the party of the second part whenever they may desire, 
and the party of the second part obligates itself at all 
times to secure the highest market prices which it is their 
ability to obtain. 

11. It is understood that any lIccal sales of lumber by 
the party of the first part in less than carload lots shall 
be exempt from the commission of the party of the sec- 
ond part. 


This contract was signed by the Walnut Lake Cy- 
press Company by E. P. Ladd, president, attested by 
W. B. Craft, secretary; the Alf Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany by Alf Bennett, president, and R. C. Campbell, 
secretary. 

It is claimed by the Bennett concern that as soon as 
the Walnut Lake Cypress Company had, accumulated a 
stock of dry lumber orders were forwarded from the 
Bennett company’s office covering numerous sales and 
advance payments were secured totaling $10,000, which 
amount was turned over to the Walnut Lake Cypress 
Company before any lumber was shipped and which 
enabled that company to pile up a normal stock of dry 
lumber. The prices obtained by the Alf Bennett com- 
pany on these orders for cypress were as follows, figur- 
ing on an;18-cent rate to: St. Louis: 


PM A sacs neu véce stn cater oeehiphes cataeas scans $38.00 
BEINGN WOlSCE. ai cvivcigcccccscsdh sviedee ACIGRNSE. J s.. 35.00 
l-inch shop......, Eb he ae 00,505 80) ad sae andi] « 2 v'v'coe 25.50 
l-inch No. 1 common .....-++ «snes bash 09,4400 boned were _ 24.00 
L-inch. NO. 2 COMMON ...... cece cecccccccnvescceves 19.00 


L-inch No. 3 COMMON «se. ivcerscevidedcovidevessvend 14.00 


These prices, it is claimed, were obtainable only on 
account of the fact that the Walnut Lake company was 
manufacturing a superior grade of cypress and for 
thicker stuff proportionate prices were obtained. The 
orders apparently were acceptable to the Walnut Lake 
Cypress Company as otherwise, under the terms of the 
contract, they could have been rejected. Finally, when 
the mill at Walnut lake was completed and about 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber was in pile, the Walnut Lake Cy- 
press Company expressed -its desire to abrogate the 
contract on the ground that it could sell its output 
without the assistance of a sales agent. The Alf Bennett 
company refused to surrender the contract, and on Octo- 
ber 26 was notified by letter from the Walnut Lake 
Cypress Company of that concern’s intention to ter- 
minate the contract. Immediately after writing this 
letter the stockholders of the Walnut lake conecern— 
E. P. Ladd, W. B. Craft, C. 8S. Bacon and R. E. Schulze 
—held a meeting and passed a resolution dissolving the 
corporation, after which they made application to the 
chancery court at Pine Bluff, Ark., for the appointment 
of a receiver. 

In the meantime the Walnut Lake Cypress Company, 
it is alleged, still retained the $20,500 advanced by the 
Alf Bennett Lumber Company and William A. Holla- 
day, together with about $750 accumulated interest. The 
Alf Bennett Lumber Company was advised, however, 
that the note would be paid by the receiver or indorser 
as soon as it became due. 

J. Nichol, of Pine Bluff, Ark., is the receiver and 
estimates the assets of the Walnut Lake Cypress Com- 
pany at $225,000 and the company’s liabilities are about 
$75,000. No pressure has been brought to bear by the 
creditors. The Alf Bennett Lumber Company has placed 
claim for breach of contract in the hands of St. Louis 
attorneys and will make an effort to collect. It is 
claimed that the life of the Walnut Lake Cypress Com- 
pany’s business was estimated at five years. The Ben- 
nett company’s earnings by way of commissions on the 
cut of the Walnut Lake Cypress Company at 5 percent 
would have approximated $75,000 in that time and that 
amount is claimed as damages, 





TRADE IMPROVEMENT NORTH. 


Retail Trade Continues Good — Buyers Not Stock- 
ing Up For Future Needs — Winter 
Logging Work Begins. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 24.—The general tone of 
business in the northwest has improved greatly since 
election and there has been an increase in demand for 
nearly everything in spite of the lateness of the season. 
The warm weather during the middle of November 
helped the retail lumber trade and has had some effect 
on wholesale demand. The election result brought on 
some speculative buying, and it is conceded that prices 
are due to advance after the first of the year. Most of 
the line yard concerns, however, seem disposed to get 
along on their present light stocks for a while and take 
chances on the price advance. 

Saw mill crews are broken up and most of the crews 
for work in the woods are made up. The weather has 
been open so far and loggers are anxious for a freeze 
so they will have bottom to haul on before heavy snows 
come. The general report shows greatly reduced scale 
of operations in every section of the two states. 

There were 8,000,000 feet more logs turned to the 

Minneapolis mills this year than last, although not all 
of them were sawed. This indicates a small increase in 
production over 1907. The surveyor general has not 
made his complete report but the Minneapolis scale 
from October 1 to the close in November was 649,446 
logs, or 34,235,320 feet. The amount for the same 
period last year was 29,626,670 feet. The total for ‘the 
present season at Minneapolis is 174,215,640 feet, com- 
pared with 165,713,200 feet last year. The total for 
1906 was 229,539,220 feet and for 1905 it was 288,923,- 
590 feet. 
, St. Paul’s record for October and November was 
182,251 logs, or 18,024,960 feet, making a total for the 
season of 74,616,940 feet. The strays and pickups will 
bring this up to about 76,000,000 feet, compared with 
72,000,000 feet for the season of 1907. 

G. H. Chamberlain, of the Sterling Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, Wash., was here recently for a day, stopping 
on his way to visit at his old home in Wisconsin. 

C. C. Andrews, state fire warden for Minnesota and 
member of the state forestry board, made an address a 
few days ago to the bank clerks’ association of St. 
Paul, ‘in which he stood strongly for reforestation di- 
rectly in the state’s hands. He held that while to exempt 
private owners from taxation might stimulate the con- 
servation of forests, it would be necessary for the state 
to take hold to insure reforestation on a large scale. 

A. W. Lammers, with the 8S. H. & L. Lumber Com- 
pany, of Spokane, was in St. Paul last week, where he 
was called by the death of a sister. 

J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned after a six weeks’ sojourn in Seattle 
and other coast cities on business. He says that when 
he left, the general condition on the Coast was splendid, 
and the lumber business looking up. Export business 
was heavy and there was growing strength in the price 
situation as to lumber. 

Senator Maynard Crane, of Cooperstown, N. D., one 
of the veteran leaders in the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, was in Minneapolis on a short business visit 
this week. 
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Timber Loans 











We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 


on high grade, accessible’ stand- 

ing timber owned by established, 

going lumber companies. 
Correspondence and personal in- 


terviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK "= 
and. August. 
f It contains a carefully prepared list.of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES, ALBERTA MANITOBA and 
SASKATCHEWAN. 


The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Collection Department is also 
Operated and the same is open to you, 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 
1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER AM. L, 

















PINE MILL AND 85,000,000’ 


Of Timber for Sale, to be Paid for as Cut Out. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, La. 











AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS. 

















Everett Audit Company 


Accountants— Auditors 
Systemizers—Appraisers 
lt Pine 8t., New York 
122 Monroe 8t., Chicago 


John Everett Certified Public Accountants 
President (University of Illinois) 





Eric J. Everett 
Vice-President 








What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker 
or in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It’s our 
business to furnish appraisals, maps and plans compiled for 
ready reference, which will tell you in figures the exact valu- 
ation of your plant. 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 








The Warren Axe @ Tool Co. 
Sole Manufacturers of 
SAGER PATENT AXES, 
AN -And Highest Quality ‘ 
LOGGING TOOLS, AXES AND 
LUMBERMEN’S TOOLS. H| 


, whic Warren, Pa., U.S. A. 
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All That You Require 


in a ledger will be found in our Detachable Leaf 
Ledger—and then some more features which you 
have often wished for but never have found. 

The most practical and business-like ledger on 
the market today; it will pay you to get all of the 
details. 


AFETY SYSTEMS COMPANY 
UPPLIES FOR BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


34-54 Hubert Street NEW YORK 
































oe 
G. A. MITCHELL, GUY WHITE, 
President. Treasurer. 
W. H. GRATWICK, R. H. McKELVEY, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 





ILumalber 
lImsuirance 
Company 


se@ffes 


New Yorlk 


Assets December 31, 1907, 


$293,567.96 
Surplus to Policy Holders, 


$311,034.96 








No befter indemnity against fire can be 
obtained than that of this leading lumber 
specializing stock company, under the 
management and direction of men promi- 
nently identified with the lumber trade. 





R. K. ALBRIGHT, Buffalo, N. Y. 
B. W. ARNOLD, Albany, N. Y. 
S. M. CLEMENT, Buffalo, N.Y. 
W. H. GRATWICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WILLIAM HAMLIN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ELIAS N. JOHNSON. New York City. 
JOHN D. LARKIN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
OGDEN P. LETCHWORTH, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. J. MCKELVEY, New Yeok City. 
R. H. McCKELVEY, New York City. 
F. W. MATTOCKS New York City. 
G A. MITCHELL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Cleveland, 0. 
GUY H. MOULTHROP, Bay City, Mich. 
CLARK L. RING, Saginaw, Mich. 
DWIGHT J. TURNER, Toronto, Ont. 
GUY WHITE, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 








HEAD OFFICE: 
84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston, Atlanta, Ottawa, Halifax, Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, ;Meémphis. News Qrleans, 
Houston, Sandusky, Seattle, Portland and San 


Francisco. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS 
INCORPORATIONS. 





‘3 California. 

Los Angeles—The Beacon Lumber 
capital $250,000; B. C. 
and others. 


Company, authorized 
McLean, J. H. McLean, J. D. Walker 


Colorado. 

Delta—The Delta Planing Mills Company, authorized capi- 
oth $10,000; L. C. Hall, A. T. Hall, C. A. Briggs and W. L. 
Mack 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Hendrix-May Refrigerator Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000. 

Waycross—The Hebard Cypress Company, authorized capi- 
tal $1,000,000. 

Idaho. 


Bonners Ferry—The Crescent Woodenware & Box Manu- 

facturing Company, authorized capital $150,000. 
Illinois. 

Belleville—The Kohl-Goedde Lumber Company, authorized 
og $10,000; C. B. Goedde, Edmund Goedde and J. J. 

ohl, jr. 

Chicago—Ketcham & ss (manufacturers of furni- 
ture), authorized capital $100,000 

Chicago—The Collins Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; Ben Collins, jr., J. P. Underwood and C. K. 
Knickerbocker. 

Chicago—The Northwestern Grill Works, authorized capi- 
tal $2,500; John Christenson, Andrew Christenson and 
Delphine Christenson. 

Evanston—The Evanston Lumber 
capital $5,000; W. 
Koepke. 


Company, oumeyaes 
S. Brannum, F. C. Mercer and C 


Kentucky. 

Lexington—The Empire Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; R. M. Jackson, H. C. Thompson, George Clark 
and others. an 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans—The Freries Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Maine. 

Portland—The International Power & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $1,000,000; J. L. Lavine, president, 
and J. M. Gooding, treasurer. 


Massachusetts. 
Boston—The Wire Bound Packing Case Company, author- 
ized capital $75,000. 
Boston—The William H. Wood Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; W. H. Wood, W. W. Wood, W. H. 


Breed and others. . 
Michigan. 

Bay City—The Michigan Lumber Company, 
capital $500,000; the W. H. White Company, J. A. 
W. D. Young & Co. and others. 

Mississippi. 

Waynesboro—The O’Dom Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J, W. O’Dom, M. A. O’Dom and E. F. 


Ballard. 
Missouri. 

St. Louis—The Empire Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; Lawrence McDaniel, W. C. Bland and Arthur 
Digby. 

St Louis—The John A. Michel Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000, all paid; J. A. Michel, W. J. Hummel- 
sheim and Fred Hummelsheim. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Tie Company, authorized capital 
$150,000. 


authorized 
White, 


New Jersey. 
Newark—The John Sommer Faucet Company (manufac- 
ture faucets), authorized capital $50,000; John Sommer, sr., 
John Sommer, jr. and Elizabeth Sommer. 


New York. 

Buffalo—The Buffalo Veneer Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; J. F. Stengel, J. N. Scatcherd and C. A. Kessler. 

Elmira—The Diren Manufacturing Company (bookcases), 
authorized capital $50,000 ; George M. Diren, A. 8. Diren and 
others. 

Greenport—The 
capital $25,000. 

Mount, Kisco—The Mount Kisco Builders’ 
pany, authorized capital $5,000. 

Newburgh—The Hudson Valley ev’! Company, author- 
ized capital $2,000; S. E. Shipp, E. M. Shipp, R. 8S. Quinlan 


and B. J. Savage. 
North Carolina. 

Elizabeth City—The Broughton Buggy Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; W. J. Broughton, W. T. Old and 8. W. 
Gregory. 

Greensboro—The 
capital $100,000. 


Eastern Shipyard Company, authorized 


Supply Com- 


Table 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—The E. & H. Lumber Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $15,000; Davis Hawley, jr., E. G. Hogg, 
E. A. Cook and others. 

Union—The Union Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; J. M. Williams, M. H. Stewart, Z. M. Williams and 


others. 
Oklahoma. 

Mayville—The apy Lake Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $12,500; all pai 

Pauls Valley-—The Houston- Humphrey Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $15,000; all paid. 

Ravia—The Houston-Merrill Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $12,500; all paid 

Oregon. 

Baker City—The Eagle Lumber & Power Company, rw 
pa capital $125,000; C. F. Slade, W. 8S. Love and A 
wove. 

Portland—The Brown Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $5,000. 

Portland—The Michigan-Oregon Logging Company, author- 
ized capital $300,000; R. V. Jones, E. B. Clark and Wallace 
McCamant. 


Standard Company, authorized 


Pennsylvania. 


a Linesville Lumber Company, 
capital $10, 

Pottstown “Phe aa Light Motor Car Company, author- 
ized capital $150,000. 

Hectine The 'L Lance-Schofield Company, authorized capi- 
tal $30,000; J. H. Schofield, R. W. Schofield, F. E. Schofield 
and G. F. Lance, jr. 


authorized 


Texas. 

Brownsville—The Frontier Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; A. N. Mackay, L. K. Morris and Leroy K. 
Morris. 

El Paso—The Western Woodenware Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. B. Bryan, H. T. Henry and L. B. 
Barger. 

Viaiages—The Sabine River Lumber & Logging Company, 
authorized capital $150,000; A. P. Taylor, A. A. Parsons 
and A. Deutsch. 

Winnsboro—The Connor-Campbel],,Lumber Company, au- 
beg nm $10,000; J. I. Connor, B. F. Campbell and 


. T. Colquitt. 
Virginia. 
Petersburg—The Appomattox Box Shook Company, author- 


CHANGES, INCORPORATION ETC. 


ized capital $50,000 ; 


Joseph Seward, president ; 
son, C. F. Collier, W. 


H. Cooper and others. 

Park City—The Park ;City Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000;"S. W. Morrison, president; F. L. Parker, 
vice president, and P. W. Killings, secretary and treasurer. 

Washington. 

Shelton—The Jackpot Logging Company, authorized capi- 
tal $3,000; M. H. Draham, M. BE. Reed and John Moran. 

Spokane—'The Crescent Woodenware & Box Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $150,000. 

Wisconsin. 
Janesville—The Cascade Timber Company, authorized capl- 


8. G. Wil- 


tal $500,000; William Smith, L. A. Avery and Leora 
Westlake. 

Milwaukee—The Wisconsin Tie Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; J. J. Kempf, E. M. MecVicker and A. ‘ 
Anderson. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


—_—oreraererne 
Alabama, 

Columbia—The Crawford Lumber Company 
business. 

Decatur—The Radeker Lumber -— o of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., will open a yard here charge of Charles 
Watterson. 

Marbury—The Alabama Saw Mill Company will remove 
headquarters to Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Montgomery—The Montgomery Woodenware Company ; in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Arkansas. 
Keys-Church Cooperage Company, of New 


is out of 


Horatio—The 


York, N. Y., has opened an office here in charge of E. W. 
Beeson. 
Poole—The C. B. Colborn Lumber & Land Company; in 


hands of creditors committee. 

Waldo—The Wagner-Holtschneider Lumber Company; re- 
ceiver appointed. 

California. 

Cloverdale—The Cloverdale Lumber Company; change in 
stockholders. 

Fresno—The Western Lumber ga has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000. 


Florida. 
Jacksonville—The Ocilla Lumber Company 
tered the wholesale business. 
Lockhart—The Warnell Lumber & Veneer Company sold 
out to the Overstreet Crate Company. 
Tampa—The Zimmerman Lumber 
business. 


recently en- 


Company is out of 


Georgia. 
Bainbridge—The Ramsey-Wheeler Company; M. L. 
bought an interest. 
Dublin—The Laurens 
appointed receiver. 


Wooten 


Lumber Company; W. K. Young 


Idaho. 
Shoshone—The Weeter Lumber Company, of Pocatello, 
has opened a yard here. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The North Avenue Manufacturing Company ; 
Ashley & Baldwin have sold interests to Joseph Badenoch. 
Chicago—The Sheffield Car & E ‘quipment Company recently 
began the manufacture of cars. 
Chicago—Charles 8. Smith recently 
mission business at 2 Crilly court. 
Evanston—Fuller & Kittridge are out of business. 
Galesburg—Ames A. Barlow & Co. are now the Ames A. 
Barlow Lumber Company. 
— J. H. Sullivan has been succeeded by Harry E. 
ey. 


entered the com 


Iowa. 
Crescent—The C. Hafer Lumber Company has sold out 
here to the Crescent Mercantile Company. 
Greenfield—The Z. Roberts Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Fullerton Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 
Waterloo—Myers & Cunningham recently entered the 
woodworking trade. 
Kansas. 
Bendena—W. Albers has, been succeeded by the Western 
State Lumber Ey of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Highland—The Home Lumber Company recently began 
business. 


Home—F. G. Berridge has sold out to William McMorran. 


Kentucky. : 
Harrodsburg—John Lafon has been succeeded by Lee 
Smock. 
Louisville—R. J. Finck; involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 
Louisiana. 


Shreveport—S. H. Bolinger & Co., of “+ ya La., have 
3 


opened sales offices in this city in charge of B. Terry. 


Maine. 
Fairfield—V. R. Connor; petition in bankruptcy. 
Houlton—The Fish River Lumber Company; Byron Boyd 
appointed receiver. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—William H. Wood & Co. have been succeeded by 
the William H, Wood Lumber Company. 


Michigan. 

Flint—The Flint Body Company 
manufacture of vehicle bodies. 

Lowell—The Lowell Planing Mill 
business. 

Plymouth—The Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Holly, has sold out here to Everton Jinks and 
Charles Meyers. 


recently began the 


Company is out of 


Minnesota. 
Kenyon—The Kenyon Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. W. Adams Lumber Company, of St. Paul, 


Minn. 
Nerstrand—The Wisconsin Lumber Comgen has sold out 
to the C. W. Adams Lumber Company, of St Paul, Minn. 
West Concord—The Wisconsin Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the C. W. Adams Lumber Company, of St. Paul. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—The Verdin Lumber Company is out of business. 
Springfield—The Hummel Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Groblebe Lumber Company, of Boonville. 
Wentzville—G. F. Knippenberg has sold out. 


Nebraska. 
Prague—The Prague Lumber Company is out of business. 


New Jersey. 
Newark—Edward W. Parsons Estate — been succeeded by 
the New Jersey Wood Working oe 
West Hoboken—Charles N. Gardner ‘has been succeeded 
by the Charles N. Gardner Company. 
New York. 
Mineola—Hendrickson & Latham have recently, opened a 
ard. 
* Margaretville—The Smith Lumber Company has’ {ncreased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000 
New York City—The Art Organ ‘Company ; 
bankruptcy. 
New York City—The Lilly Lumber Company, of Hinton, 
. Va., has opened an office at 1 Madison avenue. 


petition in 
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New York City—William Schuette & Co. recently entered 
the wholesale trade with offices at 1 Madison avenue. 2 
Utica—The Utica Box Company recently began business. 


North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The Greensboro Table Company has sold its 
plant to the Standard Table Company. 
Salisbury—The Kincaid Veneer & Lumber Company is 
closing out its business. 
Ohio. 


Bellaire—H. 8. McGregor is out of business. 

Canton—The Sommers & Henry Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has changed style to the Stark Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—The Gage-Possell Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Columbus—The Federal Lumber Company recently began 
business. ‘ 

Columbus—The Lintner-Peters Lumber Company recently 
entered the wholesale yellow pine trade. 

Derwent—E. D. Stone has been succeeded by Chase Spaid. 

Greenville—B. L. Nealeigh is out of business. 


Oklahoma, 


Pauls Valley—The Houston-Lake Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the yyy! Lumber Company. 
South Coffeyville—J. R. Houston has opened a yard here. 
Tecumseh—The New State Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by S. M. Gloyd, of Oklahoma City. 
Oregon. 


Portland—The Portland Shingle & Lumber Company has 
changed style to the West Side Shingle & Lumber Company. 
Portland—R. 8. Scott recently entered the commission 


trade. 
Pennsylvania. 


Hazleton—C. H. Knelly has sold out to H. F. Bright, of 
Ashland. 
Uniontown—The Ohiopyle Lumber Company has sold out 


to the South Pennsylvania Building Company. 
Rhode Island. 


Providence—The New England Lumber Company; Charles 

Ek. Brigg sold interest to Robert Paterson. 
Tennessee. 

Knoxville—J. M. Logan recently 
business. 

Manchester 
ness. 

Martin—The J. A. Vowel Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the City Lumber Company. 

Memphis—The North Mississippi Lumber Company has 
removed office to Corinth, Miss. 

Memphis—Phillip A. Ryan has been succeeded by the 
Ryan-Stimson Lumber Company. 

Memphis—Russe & Sweet recently entered the commission 
business with offices in the Memphis Trust building. 


Texas. 
The F. H. Thaman Lumber Company recently 


entered the wholesale 


William Alwood & Son recently began busi- 


Alta Loma 
opened a yard. 

— Miller & Chummey have been succeeded by P. H. 
Miller. 

Beaumont—Robert Sizer & Co., of New York, N. Y., have 
reopened offices in this city in charge of J. H. Smith. 

Brownsville—The Mason-Snyder Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company recently entered the lumber and planing mill busi- 
ness. 

Clyde—B. C. Clemer has been succeeded by the Clyde 
Lumber Company. 

Houston—The J. 8S. & W. M. Rice Lumber Company, of 
Ward, La., bas opened an office here. 

Houston—The Montgomery County Lumber Company ; pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. 

Spring—The Ratherwood Lumber Company recently began 
the manufacture of yellow pine. 


Utah. 


Park City—The Summit Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Park City Lumber Company. 


Virginia. 


Rosslyn—Murphy & Ames recently entered the wholesale 
and commission business. 


Washington. 


Arlington—Thomas Moran has sold out to J. A. Gray. 

Colton—The M. R. Rawson Lumber Company, Harrisburg, 
Idaha ; George Doster appointed state agent. 

Colville—The Stevens County Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Shuler Mill Company. 

Milan—The McLaughlin Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Van Horn—The Tower Mill Company; petition in bank- 


ruptcy. 
West Virginia. 


Morribel—The Morribel Lumber Company+has sold Its 
plant to Brown & Hill, of Montes. 


Wisconsin. 


Merrimack—Cooper & Son have sold lumber business to 
Anderson & Boderick. 





CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 

Mobile—The plant and 2,500,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
of the Florence Pump & Lumber Company were destroyed 
by fire November 17, with a total loss of $100,000. The 
loss on the lumber is estimated at $75,000; insurance, 
$47,000; loss on the plant and_machinery, $25,000; insur- 
ance, $11,000. 





Arkansas. 

Texarkana—The buildings of the Texarkana Furniture & 
Table Company were destroyed by fire November 13, with 
loss of about $4,000. The plant had not been in operation 
for about three years. 


Florida. 


Jennings—Fire November 16 at the plant of W. L. Per- 
kins & Co. destroyed a dry kiln and slab conveyor, causing 
a loss of $5,000. 

Georgia. 

Crosland—The saw mill plant of the Norman-Butler Lum- 
ber Company was totally destroyed by fire November 20, 
with loss of about $10,000; no insurance. 

Idaho. 

Boise—Fire November 14 destroyed the planing mill of 

Charles E. Shriver & Co., with loss of about $15,000; no 


insurance. 
Illinois, 

_ Chicago—Thte cooperage plant of the Thomas Johnson 
Company was damaged about $30,000 by fire November 20. 
Indiana. 

Borden—The saw mill of the Durham Tie & Lumber 
Company was burned to the ground November 16, with loss 

estimated at $4,000; no insurance. 

St. John—Fire damaged the yard of Gerlach Bros. about 
$3,000 November 15; no insurance. 

Louisiana, 

Abita Springs—The saw mill owned by W. Harvey went 
up into smoke November 18, with loss of about $10,000; 
insurance, $5,000. 


Montrose—The. Star & Crescent Lumber Company’s board- 
ing -house was destroyed by fire November 14. 


Michigan. 


Traverse City—The woodworking plant of the J. E. 
Greilick Company was practically destroyed by fire recently, 
entailing a loss of $10,000. 


Mississippi. 
Arm—A saw mill belonging to W. C. Atwood was de- 
stroyed by fire November 20; partially covered by insurance. 


Nebraska. 


Omaha—tThe plant of the Nebraska Moline Plow Company 
was burned November 15, with loss of $100,000; covered 
by insurance. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The wood finishing plant of Fritz & La Rue 
was damaged to the extent of $15,000 by fire November 11. 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The dry kiln, lumber sheds and about 500,000 
feet of lumber in the yards of the Wabash Screen Door 
Company were destroyed by fire recently, with loss estimated 
at between $100,000 and $125,000. Insurance on the lumber 


OBITUARY. 


PPL Pe 
Mrs, C. H. Ross. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 24.—Word was received here 
today of the death of Mrs. C. H. Ross, wife of C. H. Ross, 
of the H. W. Ross Lumber Company, of this city, at Las 
Vegas, N. M. Mrs. Ross was born at State Center, Iowa, 
October 12, 1879, and her maiden name was Ellen Goodrich. 
She married Mr. Ross in 1900. Two children were born to 
her, a son and a daughter, who survive her. Her health 
had been poor for several years and she was staying at Las 
Vegas in the hope of recuperating. Her father and mother 
were with her at the time of her death and they will bring 
her body to Minneapolis, where the funeral services will be 
held next Saturday. C. H. Ross was formerly president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 








Edward 8. Rawls. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Nov. 23.—E. 8S. Rawls, president of 
the Bradford Lumber Company, of this city, was shot and 
instantly killed at a lumber camp belonging to the company, 
November 17. His assailant was T. 8. Glover, who is a 
commissary clerk of the company. The camp where the 
deed was committeed was about 150 miles from Jacksonville. 
Little is known of the tragedy, as there were no witnesses. 
and Mr. Glover declines to talk. He admits the killing but 
claims that it was done in self defense. Mr. Rawls had been 
in the lumber business practically all his life, starting in 
business originally at Batesville, S. C., and later at Lawtey, 
this state. He is survived by his widow and three children, 
residing in this city. 








Mrs. C. E. Mitchell. 


BrRockToN, Mass., Nov. 22.—Mrs. Clorinda E. Mitchell, 
wife of Isam Mitchell, senior member of the firm of Isam 
Mitchell & Co., of this city, died at her home in this city 
November 14, at the age of 78 years. Mrs. Mitchell was 
born in Middleboro, this state, and was a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Solomon Beals. She was a member of Deborah 
Sampson Chapter D. A. R., the First Congregational church, 
Fletcher Webster W. R. C. and the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Besides her husband she leaves one daughter, 
Mrs. M. M. Baker, of Chelsea. 





A. KE. Emerson. 


NEWTON, IowA, Nov. 23.—A. K. Emerson, a prominent 
businessman of this city and senior partner of the firm of 
Emerson & Denniston, died November 14 of heart failure. 
Mr. Emerson was born in New England and removed to 
Newton in 1854, residing since at this place. He leaves his 





widow and one daughter, Mrs. Enlass, of Hinsdale, Ill. The 
funeral was held under the auspices of the Masons. 
Charles C. Johnson. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 19.—Charles C. Johnson, vice 


president of the Drummond Timber Company and son of 
Walter S. Johnson, died at the Knowlton hospital in Mil- 
waukee November 9, of pneumonia. Walter S. Johnson was 
called from Chicago and arrived just in time to see his son 
before he died. The funeral was held from the home of 
Max E. Biersach, 260 Ninth street, Milwaukee, where Mr. 
Johnson had resided for the last few years. 


——_—_——weor 


Jacob Salmen. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Noy. 23.—Jacob Salmen, secretary 
and treasurer of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, died 
at a local sanitarium last Saturday afternoon, from the 
effects of the terrible injuries received by him in the train 
disaster on the New Orleans & Northeastern road Novem- 
ber 11 last. Mr. Salmen was a passenger in the Northeast- 
ern car telescoped by the collision with the New Orleans 
Great Northern. His seatmate was instantly killed and he 
himself was fearfully hurt, his left leg being broken in 
three places, his right leg and foot badly crushed, his face 
and side severely cut and lacerated. As quickly as pos- 
sible after the accident he was brought to this city and until 
the end trained nurses and skilled physicians were con- 
stantly at his bedside. Their efforts, however, proved un- 
availing. His funeral was held at Slidell yesterday, u 
special train bearing his many friends in this city, to: pay 
him the last honors. 

Mr. Salmen was born in Handsboro, Miss., July 5, 1857, 
of Swiss parents. His father died in 1867, and his mother, 
with her young children, returned to Switzerland in order 
to give her sons the advantage of the Swiss educational in- 
stitutions. Jacob Selmen was educated at Berne and dis- 
aes great aptitude, acquiring fluent command of several 
anguages. He was an attache of the government for a 
time at Paris, but at the age of twenty-two returned to this 
country, where his brothers were making their way in lum- 
ber activities. On the advice of their mother, and with her 
assistance and encouragement, the brothers determined to 
engage in business together. Fritz Salmen, the elder, had 
established a brick yard at Slidell and branched into saw 
milling, and Jacob was placed in charge of the lumber yard 
conducted in this city. Albert and their mother, to whose 
sagacity and care the present great eoncern owes its in- 
ception, were also actively interested. In 1882, Mrs. Salmen 
transferred the active management to her sons and Jacob 
was made secretary and treasurer, a position which he has 
since held. As a business man his capacity was thoroughly 
demonstrated, and he was held in high esteem by his. asso- 
ciates and his personal and business friends and acquaint- 
ances. His surviving relatives are his two brothers, Fritz 
and Albert, a nephew and a niece, Frederick W. and Ella, 
children of Fritz Salmen. He was unmarried and made his 
home with his brother Albert at Slidell, though spending 
grant part of his time in New Orleans, where the Salmen 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


CFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst, Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier, WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier, 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J.R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 





-) THE 


Seome PEONTINENTAL] peposits 
and Profits | NATIONAL » 


Ahk = $65,000,000 


OF 
CHICAGO — 


$7,000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. E.WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERTJ.EARLING WM.C.SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 


B. A, ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 











Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass't Cashier. 
COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
S. BE. Corner LaSalle and Washington Sts. 


GENERAL BANKING, SAVINGS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, INVESTMENT 
BONDS, FOREIGN EXCHANGE, TRUSTS. 


NEW ACCOUNTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. INTEREST ALLOWED 
ON DEPOSITS. ESTABLISHED 1879. 


OFFICERS, 


HENRY S. HENSCHEN, Ass’t Cashier. 
L. A. GODDARD. V. Pres. HENRY A. HAUGAN, Ass’t Cashier, 
JON R. LINDGREN, Cashier. SAMUEL E. KNECHT, Secretary. 
FRAS«K 1. PACKARD, Ass’t Cashier. WILLIAM C. MILLER, Ass’t Secy, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

DAVID N. BARKER, Manager Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
CALVIN DURAND, President Durand & Kasper Co. 
THEO. FREEMAN, Grocer. 

. A. HAUGAN, President. 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier. 
THOMAS MURDOCH, President Reid, Murdoch & Co. 
WM. A. PETERSON, Proprietor Peterson Nursery. 
GEO. E. RICKCORDS, Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist. 





Hl A. HAUGAN, President, 











JOHN C. SPRY 


Timber Lands 


.-Boughtand Sold 


Twenty Years in the Business. 








rick and Lumber Company maintains extensive offices. 


1230 Corn Exchange Bank Buildin 
ACW. Comer LaSalle and Adams stiv}-CHIC AGO) 


Phone Main $772. 
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Whois YOUR Tailor? 


Do you know 
Louis 
Namety? 


IF YOU DO 
NOT YOU 
OUGHT TO. 


HE MAKES 
CLOTHES 
FOR THOSE 
WHO ARE 
PARTICULAR. 


He has a large trade 
with the Lumbermen 
who appreciate Style, 
Workmanship and 
Materials at Moderate 
Prices. See him 


167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Suite 612, 





Corner Monroe. 





Phone Central 3768. 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


86 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 























PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. | 














TIMBER LANDS 
FOR SALE 


Tracts and quarter sections in California, 
Oregon and Washington, averaging from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand 
feet Merchantable Timber per acre. 








SEND FOR LISTS. 


| J.F. SOULE, sav'reincisco:"ca. 




















Buy Crees and Get Kich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








Timber Lands for Sale 


In Idaho and Washington. 
ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WASH. 














TIMBER LANDS 2g 


RITISH COLUMBIA 
The tall timber is where the money is made. ; 
We Buy and Sell the Tallest..and Best. 
WRITE US 
APPLETON INVESTMENT CORPORATION, LTD., 
Suite 707 American Bank Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 











IN THE GREAT SOUTHERN HARDWOOD CENTERS. 





Lumbermen Interviewed Report Increase in Business—Mills Continue in Operation, Encour. 


aged by Present Movement and Future Prospects. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 23.—With the improvement in 
the demand for hardwood lumber there is an effort being 
made to increase production to a moderate extent. The 
C. D. Bridges Lumber Company, which recently bought 
the mill and timber land holdings of the Choctaw Lumber 
& Shingle Company, at Hurlburt, Ark., has about com- 
pleted the improvements in the plant there and will place 
this in operation within the next few days. The Bras- 
field-Thompson Lumber Company is making arrange- 
ments to resume at Biscoe, Ark., where it has a large 
plant for the manufacture of gum, and the J. W. Thomp- 
son Lumber Company states that it will resume at its 
cypress mill at Berclaire, Miss., as soon as the water is 
high enough in the stream on which the mill is located. 
The Wright-Bachman Lumber Company, at Portland, 
Ark., is also making preparations to resume at its big 
mill there, which has been closed down for the last two 
months. C. L. Willey, of Chicago, was here recently 
looking after the preliminary arrangements for the re- 
sumption of the veneer plant and saw mill at this point. 
The Tennessee Hoop Company has resumed operations 
recently and some of the other woodworking plants here 
which were closed down or running on partial time have 
either resumed operations or have gone on full time. 

Good rains have fallen in western Tennessee, eastern 
Arkansas and northern Mississippi during the last forty- 
eight hours and these are looked upon as a godsend be- 
cause they have greatly reduced the danger of forest 
fires. During the last week rather serious reports regard- 
ing such disturbances have been received here and lumber 
interests are much pleased at the prospect for a termi- 
nation thereof. 

Banking interests in this city report business interests 
as much improved and are inclined to take a most opti- 
mistie view of the future. There is an unusual abundance 
of money for financing the cotton crop and meeting the 
needs of industrial plants, and rates are comparatively 
easy. Conditions in this respect are exactly the reverse 
to what they were at the corresponding time last year. 
The cotton crop is being sold with considerable rapidity 
and, owing to the ability to make prompt shipment, there 
is no tying up of funds in cotton to the extent that is 
usual at this time. 

Building operations in this city continue on a large 
seale. The excellent weather during the last three weeks 
has made it possible to continue building work without 
delay and it is expected that the amount expended in 
building operations for this month will show a large in- 
crease over the corresponding period last year. Some ad- 
vance is reported by retail dealers in the price of building 
material in response to the enhanced value at milling 
points. 

C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from an extended trip to Chicago and points in 
the northwest. He reports a considerable increase in the 
demand for hardwood lumber and says that he returns 
a much greater optimist on the future of hardwoods than 
he has been for more than a year. He is particularly im- 
pressed with the prospects in the northwest, where lumber 
stocks are comparatively light and where there are pros- 
pects of increased activity at furniture and other hard- 
wood consuming plants. 

The statement is definitely made on official authority 
that the Gould Southwestern, which runs from Gould, on 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, to Star City, 
and which taps a fine timber section, will be in operation 
before January 1. This road will prove an important 
feeder to the Iron Mountain System. 

Russe & Sweet is the style of a lumber brokerage firm 
which has opened offices in the Memphis Trust building. 
It is composed of George Russe, a son of W. H. Russe, 
who has for several years been manager of the operating 
department of the E. Sondheimer Company, and E. E. 
Sweet, who until recently was sales manager for the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Company. Both are young men and 
favorably known to a large portion of the trade. These 
gentlemen are handling both hardwood and yellow pine, 
as well as dimension stock and box shooks, on a commis- 
sion basis. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Bristot, TENN., Nov. 23.—Improvement continues to 
characterize the lumber industry in this section and 
while there has been no marked advance in prices, at 
the same time there is an upward tendency and a call 
for stock that has heretofore not been selling’ well. 
The demand altogether is much better and the volume 
of lumber in transit is larger. There is an actual 
searcity of the desirable hardwoods and as a result 
of the improvement in the trade a number of the 
larger mills that contemplated guspending have now 
decided to continue in operation through the winter 
and run as much as weather conditions will permit. 
So far the weather has been favorable. 

An important announcement is made this week, to 
the effect that McMahan, Galetts & Flynn, of Olean, 
N. Y., will at once install a band mill with a capacity 
of 30,000 feet daily, on its timber tract in Unicoi 
county, Tennessee, about forty miles from Bristol, and 
begin the development of its tract of timber, of sev- 
eral thousand acres, on a large seale. On one tract 
owned by the firm, there is approximately 35,000,000 
feet of poplar, oak, hemlock and white pine. The 
mills will be situated on the Carolina, Clinchfield & 


Ohio railroad. Other operations will be started in 
that section soon. 

Congressman Bascon Slemp, the ‘‘lone’’ republican 
representative from the Old Dominion, has just re- 
turned to Bristol from Washington and New York. 
Congressman Slemp is taking an active interest in the 
revision of the tariff schedule on lumber, being him- 
self a practical lumberman and owning extensive 
stumpage in Virginia and Kentucky. He said: 

I propose doing all I can to favor the lumber industry 
of Virginia and this country in the making of the new 
tariff schedules. The lumber interests of Virginia are 
opposed to the reduction of the existing scale and if there 
is any change they say they want another rail put on our 
tariff, fence here and there. I purpose staying with the 
ways and means committee as much as possible and doing 
all I can for the lumber industry of the country. 

G. E. Goodell, sales manager for J. A. Wilkinson, 
returned this week from a visit of two weeks in Chi- 
cago and other lumber centers of the middle west, 
where he interviewed some of the leading lumbermen. 
‘*Things are certainly looking up in the lumber trade 
mueh brighter and there is a much better feeling 
among the lumbermen. Prices show a slight upward 
tendency and the demand for stock is gradually in- 
creasing. ’’ 

Paul W. Fleck, of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to Philadelphia after spending a 
few days at his company’s oflices in this city, and 
enjoying a quail hunt in east Tennessee, along with 
Philadelphia friends who accompanied him. He found 
conditions in the Bristol district improving and a 
much better tone characterizing the lumber trade. 

**Considerable new business is coming in and things 
are looking up right along now,’’ said F. C. Knight, 
of the Tug River Lumber Company. This company 
has a band mill in Wise county running and has been 
shipping out considerable stock on old orders as well 
as new business received. 

George E. Davis & Co. report a heavier demand for 
hardwoods from the eastern trade and predict con- 
tinued improvement during the winter and coming 
spring. 

‘*Many who have been waiting for lower prices, 
now seeing that they are going up instead of down, 
are beginning to buy,’’ said George W. Peter, this 
week. ‘‘This accounts for the increase. Those who 
expect to buy cheap lumber are going to find them 
selves badly deceived pretty soon, as it looks as if 
prices will soon soar.’’ 

Fred Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip to his company’s mills at Meadow 
View, where considerable stock is being shipped out. 
This company also does a contracting business and 
has a large force of men busy. It operates a planing 
mill in Bristol. 

W. 8. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing Com 
pany, was in Bristol] this week. This company is 
about the busiest lumber concern in this section and 
has its band mills running to their fullest capacity 
and is shipping out lumber in large quantities at all 
times. 

C. C. English, of the Warren-Whaley Lumber Com 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Memphis, 
Nashville and Chattanooga. 


’ 





IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Nov. 23.—J. W. Kitchen, of the J. W. 
Kitchen Lumber Company, this city, has returned from 
a week’s business trip through Ohio and Michigan. 
Mr. Kitchen says business is holding its own and he 
found the demand for panel poplar very brisk, and 
prices firm. 

B. F. Vansant, of Morehead, Ky., spent a few days 
in this city visiting relatives and looking after busi- 
ness matters. 

Mr. Elmer, of the Fearon Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio, spent several days on a business 
trip through Ohio and other lumber consuming cen- 
ters. His company’s mill at Ironton remains closed 
on account of lack of logs. 

J. Linehan and C. W. Cochran, of the Linehan 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., which has a branch 
at Catlettsburg, this state, were business visitors in 
this city for a few days. They report business im- 
proving in Pittsburg territory and are encouraged over 
the outlook. 

L. D. Wordworth, of Hillsdale, Mich., is a business 
visitor among several millmen. 

W. E. Berger, of the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a business trip through 
the east, and brought’ home with him a good lot of 
very desirable orders for poplar lumber. Mr. Berger 
says business is much better and greatly improved in 
the last thirty days. He says buyers are considerably 
encouraged over the outlook and are placing orders 
more freely than for the last: few months. 

W. L. Walters, general manager of the Walters Tim- 
ber Company, Winchester, this state, was a business 
visitor in this city and Catlettsburg a few. days last 
week, 

8. M. Bradley, of Morehead, was in ‘Ashland this 
week calling ‘on the Iumbermen. Mr. Bradley deals 
extensively in lumber and ties. He says business looks 
better and expects to have a considerable increase 
over the last few months. 


W. T. Griffiths, of Pikeville, this state, passed 
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through this city this week en route to Louisville, 
where he will look after his lumber interests. 

W. R. Vansant, of Rush, this state, was a business 
visitor this week. 

H. B. McGuire, who for some time has had his head- 
quarters at Pikeville, looking after the interests of 
the Clinch Valley Lumber Company, has removed to 
the former headquarters at Bluefield, W. Va. Several 
weeks ago his company lost its entire stock of lumber 
in Pikeville by fire, and as it has no further holdings 
at that place Mr. McGuire returned to Bluefield. 

The American Boom & Timber Company, of Farmers, 
which has entire charge of the timber on Licking river 
at Farmers and several miles above, is putting in a 
dam which will enable it to keep the mills at that 
place supplied with logs during low stages of the 
river. The Licking River Lumber Company and the 
Farmers Lumber Company have closed their mills 
until the dam is completed, which probably will be but 
a few days, and the mills will be supplied with logs 
enough to give them a steady run. Both companies 
have a large number of logs in the river, and it is 
only a question of getting them from the log ponds 
above Farmers to the mill to keep them running. 

T. B. Reed, Clearfield, Pa., spent a few days lately 
with the lumbermen of this city and Ironton, Ohio. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 23.—The final agreement be- 
tween the Burley Growers’ Society and the American 
Tobaceo Company, lately brought about, means the turn- 
ing loose in this territory of something over $12,000,000 
in the next few months. It means that there will be 
more lumber trade, not only in Louisville but all over 
this state, and the country yard men will now get after 
colleetions and then will take stock of their lumber sup- 
plies and get busy for the spring trade. It is too late 
to have any great effect on the retail trade this fall, 
probably, but it will come in the spring and during next 
year, and there is great rejoicing among the farmers 
throughout the state and among the business men of this 
city. 

Yellow pine wholesalers report business much better 
since the election. Trade has been good with the yards 
and the yards have been buying more liberally. They 
are not, as a rule, laying in heavy stocks for next 
spring. The yardmen seem to figure that lumber will go 
up more between now and spring, but they have an an- 
tipathy to going into winter quarters with a large 
stock, consequently they are inclined to wait and pay a 
higher price next spring rather than load up heavily 
now. This is not giving the wholesalers much concern 
because the current needs of the yards is enough to keep 
them fairly busy and they are already troubled some- 
what to get stock from the mills. 

T. E. Blood has a position with William C. Ballard 
& Co., of this city. Mr. Ballard, head of this concern, 
is too well known and too active in yellow pine circles 
to require any introduction. T. E. Blood is a young 
man of yellow pine tendencies and well known to the 
trade. He formerly was with the Stotz Lumber Com 
pany and later with a Cleveland concern, representing 
it in this territory. He makes his home in this city, has 
many friends and is well liked by the trade. 

W. R. Willett, whose office is in the Keller building, 
has arranged to represent the Kentucky Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, in this territory. This arrange- 
ment was made by Ralph MeCracken on his last visit 
to this city because he was desirous of having personal 
representation in the Louisville market for its poplar 
and other hardwoods. 

About the only thing worrying E. B. Norman, of the 
k. B. Norman Lumber Company, is a possible shortage 
of logs before the closing down season. The company 
is running a little shy on logs at its mill and although it 
has plenty more upstream, until the drouth is broken 
there is not much chance to get them down. The demand 
for lumber at the mills is excellent and it is more a 
matter of getting logs now than selling hardwood 
lumber. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company is ship- 
ping out lumber at a lively rate these days and is busy 
all around and business improving from day to day. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., Nov. 24.—John W. Combs, represent- 
ing the Southern Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Valley View, Ky., has been buying considerable stock 
in this section, while along Sandlick creek below this 
point he bought several thousand fine poplar trees, all 
of which will be floated out during the next few ntonths. 
This is one of the largest floating concerns doing business 
in eastern Kentucky. 

Work on the large concrete dam which the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, is to build 
across the Big Sandy river just below the ‘‘ Breaks’? at 
a cost of $60,000, has been begun. The dam will greatly 
facilitate logging or floating of logs through the 
‘‘Breaks,’’ a narrow gorge in the Cumberland moun- 
tains through which the river passes, and which long 
has been a barrier against logging operations. Two or 
three other lumber companies are to pay part of the 
expense of the building of the dam. The Yellow Poplar 
company owns thousands of acres of rich timber lands 
far beyond the ‘‘Breaks’’ in Dickenson county, Vir- 
ginia, all of which will be cut and floated out when the 
dam is completed. It is understood that the Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company soon will locate a large band 
mill on Greasy creek, near, Jane, Va., a few miles from 
the Kentucky border, where James Hatcher employed 
several hundred men last year cutting and hauling logs 
over the sixteen miles of tramroad constructed. They 
have a lot of fine poplar logs to cut. _Most of the steck 
will be exported. 


John Q. Holbrook, of Millstone, Ky., left this week 
for an extended trip along the lower Ohio river, where 
he will visit the trade during the next ten or fifteen days. 
Mr. Holbrook has had a long and varied experience in 
the lumber business in eastern Kentucky, operating a 
number of mills at different points. 

Robert Bates, Thornton, Ky., is hauling in and ‘‘snak- 
ing’’ to the Kentucky river several thousand poplar 
logs of first grade, which it is understood he will sell 
to the Swann-Day Lumber Company, Clay City, Ky. 

Roberts & Kiser, of Wise, Va., have located two new 
portable mills on Upper Guests river in Wise county, 
where they will cut and market several thousand trees, 
oak and poplar. They will ship over the Wise Terminal 
Company’s line. McLemore & Kerr, Pounding Mills, 
Va., will, it is announced, start three new mills about 
December 1, near Pounding Mills, and ship over the 
Clinch Valley division of the Norfolk & Western rail- 
road. They will employ 100 additional men. J. L. 
McLemore, manager for the company, says: 

Business is rapidly pieking up in the hardwood business 
along the Norfolk & Western and it will be but a short time 
until business will be as good as it has ever been in the his- 
tory of lumber business. Prices have already made a steady 
advance since the election and there is so much confidence 
in Taft's administration that much new capital will be put 
into the business. 

George W. Kelley, Pine Top, Ky., this week closed a 
deal on about 3,000 aeres of fine coal and timber lands 
along upper Beaver creek, on the Letcher-Knott border 
west of this piace, all of wuich soon will be developed, it 
is said. The coal property will be leased to an operative 
concern and also developed soon. A branch line of rail- 
road will be built on to the property. 

J. W. Day, of Leonard, Ky., bought 1,000 acres of 
virgin timber along the Cumberland river, Harlan county, 
and announces that portable mills will be located about 
December 15 and its development begun. He will also 
eut and float part of the timber down the Cumberland 
river to the big mills below. 

Stephen C, Fairchild, Whitesburg, Ky., is surveying a 
large boundary of fine timber lands on Boone’s fork, 
above this place, for the Mineral Development Company, 
of Philadelphia. The property was recently bought. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 23.—James Sherlock Davis, 
of New York, says: ‘‘ Just put it down that business 
in hardwoods is good in New York.’’ Mr. Davis took 
an active part in the discussions at the Cincinnati in- 
spection conference, remaining during the recess and 
aided in the work of the committee on resolutions. He 
made a good many friends while in Cincinnati, as he is 
certainly a good ‘‘mixer’’ and a jolly good fellow. 

Arthur W. Kreinheder, of the Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., was in the city 
last week on business. 

John Dornette, jr., the furniture manufacturer of 
Cincinnati, was today appointed by Mayor Markbreit 
a delegate to the Rivers and Harbors’ Congress as a 
representative of Cincinnati. ; 

Ek. L. Edwards, the well known Dayton lumberman, is 
rapidly getting his new yards on the Chicago, Cincinnati 
& Louisville railroad into shape. He is putting up a 
new office building and will have tracks from the rail- 
road into the alleys in his yard to facilitate the handling 
of lumber at the minimum of cost. He says that as 
soon as he gets his new office building in working order 
and has things whipped into shape he is going to have 
a grand blowout at the new plant, at which all the 
lumber boys will have the time of their lives. 

A furniture factory of this city that formerly made 
a specialty of American walnut furniture but for more 
than twenty years has made its lines of oak has in its 
yard about a carload of walnut ‘‘squares’’ 2% by 2% 
inches and 30 inches long, which has been there for 
twenty-one years. It is certain that the squares are 
well seasoned. On being asked why they did not dis- 
pose of them they said: ‘‘Nobody wants that class 
of stuff now as that kind of furniture has gone out of 
style.’’ 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Nov. 23.—Manufacturers and re 
tailers are of the opinion that with the beginning of the 
new year trade will show a marked improvement. -Most 
of them will have their inventories made by that time 
and will be in good shape to start off the new year. 
Building operations continue to increase as well as the 
bank clearings. The increase in bank clearings for the 
week ending last week showed a gain of 20 percent over 
the corresponding week of last year. Contractors and 
building material men say that their business is increas- 
ing right along and they are anticipating a busy winter 
and spring. Furniture factories here have increased 
their business some since the election on November 3 
and the plants are now being operated on practically full 
time. Since the first of the year they have been running 
on an average of forty hours a week. The furniture 
men say that many buyers have been holding off since 
the campaign started in July and now that the election 
is over they find their stocks depleted and are buying 
for their holiday and winter trade. Box factories and 
veneering plants are also reporting a nice increase in 
business. The outlook is better now than it has been for 


“many months. 


A. J. Moore, contracting lumber agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, was in Evans- 
ville a few days ago to make contracts with Evansville 
saw mills fer large quantities of specially sawed timber 
for use in the building of freight cars by that road. All 
of the river saw mills of Evansville and several of the 
land mills make a specialty of furnishing car stocks and 
since the election they have been deliged with orders 
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for material. ‘The saw mills here will be busy for several 
weeks getting out this car stock. 

It was announced this week that the plant of the 
Globe Handle Company, located in this city and which 
has been closed down most of the year, would probably 
be moved to Muncie, Ind. Mr. Hamilton, the owner of 
the plant, owns a spoke and hub factory at Muncie, Ind., 
and has taken most of his workmen to Muncie. The 
two warehouses at the plant of the Globe company here 
are filled with handles. 

The drouth in this part of the country is proving the 
most severe in fifty years and many saw mills within 
a radius of 100 miles of the city have been forced to 
close down, being unable to get water. The Evansville 
& Terre Haute Railroad Company has been hauling 
water from this city and Terre Haute, Ind., for months 
to keep the several industries along its line running. 
Fires have been raging for several days in southern 
Indiana and southern Illinois and great damage has 
resulted. 

Several towboats have arrived from Green and Pond 
rivers during the last few days with logs and railroad 
ties. 

Henry Koelker, of the Mevhanics’ Planing Company, 
says business is booming and he looks for a busy winter 
and spring trade. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUs, OH10, Nov. 24.—Columbus lumber com- 
panies report that the business pendulum continues to 
swing in the right direction and that the outlook for 
future trade is about all that could be desired. New 
orders continue to come in with steady regularity and 
inquiry from nearly all sources is decidedly good. Sales- 
men on the road, representing local companies, report a 
fair number of orders for the last week and say that 
buyers are now manifesting more interest in the market 
than they have in many months. Buying is generally in 
a small way, but the orders are fairly numerous and in- 
dicate that the market is sure to become active in the 
near future. Since the election business has not been as 
brisk as was anticipated in October, but the fact that 
steady improvement continues is one of the most en- 
couraging factors in the situation. 

A few orders have been taken during the last week 
from railroad companies, also from implement manufac- 
turing concerns, and yard trade shows considerable im- 
provement. It is figured that if the present rate of im- 
provement keeps up for a few months normal conditions 
will soon be enjoyed by all lines of trade. 

Building operations are moving along fairly well and 
the weather, so far this fall, has been favorable for that 
kind of work. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company says that business 
is moving steadily onward toward a normal basis and 
that a fair number of orders is being received daily. 
For several weeks its men on the road have been sending 
in encouraging reports and say that much better business 
seems to be near at hand. This company is holding up 
its prices and refuses to make any concessions from the 
list figures. 

C. T. Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Lumber Company, 
says that trade is fair but, as the end of the year is near 
at hand, no material improvement can be expected until 
after the beginning of the new year. Mr. Nelson is 
optimistic regarding building operations in 1909 and 
says that he expects to see considerable activity along 
that line throughout the year. He feels confident that 
builders will take advantage of the low prices of build- 
ing material and erect new structures at their earliest 
convenience. 

The General Lumber Company reports better prices 
and a steady improvement in the number of new orders. 
Its men on the road say that buyers are manifesting 
considerable interest in the market and expect to buy 
much lumber in the near future. 

The McLaughlin-Huffman Lumber Company has sold 
considerable lumber to railroad companies during the 
last week and reports improved yard business. This com- 
pany also has sold considerable lumber to manufacturing 
concerns. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 25.—The lumber market is 
beginning to feel the effects of the business revival 
which it was expected would come after the Novem- 
ber election. It is not anticipated by the conservative 
ones that business will resume its normal condition 
until after the first of the new year, perhaps, but many 
dealers are now doing more business than during last 
month. Few report that their sales have not been 
equal to those of October. 

A searcity of oak is reported, both plain and quar- 
tered oak in red and white. The demand for the 
good grades continues active. There is a good move- 
ment of poplar in both the high and the low grades. 
Little-demand is reported for the middle grades. A 
shortage of poplar stock is beginning to appear in 
some quarters. Some red gum has been sold during 
the last week. A greater firmness is prevailing in 
prices locally. A slight advance in oak flooring ‘has 
been reported. ; 

Box manufacturers report an increase in inquiries 
received. The demand with them has been good on 
plain and quartered oak, 

Business is somewhat quiet just now on rough lum- 
ber. 

There has been a good increase,in the demand for 
manufactured stocks. This is especially true,of hard- 
wood mantles. Many orders for,,these have been 
booked for both immediate and future delivery. The 
outlook for this branch of the trade is reported to 
be encouraging. 


The Davidson-Benedict Company has started one of 
its large band mills at Monetrey and expects to start 
the other about December 1. This company reports 
exceptionally heavy sales of poplar. 

Joe Warren, of the E. & N. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, says the hardwood men’ have no cause for com- 
plaint. The demand for quartered oak is greater than 
the supply. Stocks in the east being low there is cer- 
tain to be a good demand for southern hardwoods 
after Christmas. 

A marked advance in the demands for oak flooring 
during the last week has been reported. Orders are 
coming from all quarters for carload shipments from 
this market. An active business is anticipated in this 
stock from now on with heavy increases by spring. 

John 8. Denton, of the Southern Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of this city, has announced his 
candidacy for city councilmen from the seventeenth 
ward of Nashville. He has no opposition so far. 

W. E. Cathey, of Beaverdam, is preparing to remove 
his saw mill to Burns, Tenn. 

J. P. Hicks, of Monterey, has sold his shingle fac- 
tory to F. R. Newell, of Franklin, Tenn., who will soon 
move to Monterey and take charge of the plant. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 25.—A. W. Kreinheder, of the 
Standard Hardwood Lumber Company, is expected back 
from the south this week, where he has been shipping 
oak, ash and chestnut into this market. 

President F. A. Beyer, of the Pascola Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Missouri to start up his mills, evi- 
dently feeling sure that his manufacturers’ exposition 
project would be well taken care of in his absence. 

A. J. Elias, as vice president of the Manufacturers’ 
Club, is taking President Byer’s place and he will see 
that everything is done to make the coming exposition a 
success. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company makes the 
report that a cargo of birch and maple is on the way 
down the lakes and that the most of it is already sold. 
This company is not complaining about business. 

C. E. Yeager is much pleased with the way busi- 
ness is picking up. He says that he has made some 
pretty good export sales lately besides having a good 
local trade. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. are pretty busy just now replen- 
ishing their yard stock with southern hardwoods, which 
are selling much better than during the slump. Business 
is reported as much better. 

‘ 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CapiLLac, Micu., Nov. 27.—The Cheboygan Paper 
Company is overstocked with pulpwood, and is not con- 
tracting for any to be gotten out this winter. 

Cartier’s shingle mill has closed operations for this 
season. 

The Elk Rapids Iron Company’s saw mill has re- 
sumed operation after being idle all summer and fall. 

The Freeman Manufacturing Company’s camps near 
Kalkaska are getting busy and a large number of logs 
are now on the skids. 

B. G. Belcher, of Belcher & Sinclgir, says his firm has 
400,000 feet of logs on the skids reddy to be loaded and 
shipped to Murphy & Diggins at Cadillac. 

D. R. Ford’s shingle mill at Alden is again running. 

Manager Langdon, of the Antrim Iron Company, says 
the company’s loss by the forest fires the last fall was 
about 1,000 cords of wood and $4,000 spent in fighting 
fires, in addition to the growing timber, which can not 
be estimated. ; 

W. H. White, of Boyne City, was in the city a few 
days ago. Speaking of his new lumber concern at Bay 
City Mr. White said it would have no bearing upon his 
Boyne City business, but that if it did it would be to the 
advantage of business at Boyne. He says he has twenty 
years’ cut in that part of the state, which would keep 
his mills at Boyne running that length of time. 





LARGE VALVE ORDER FROM GOVERNMENT. 


Last June the isthmian canal commission invited 
bids for a large quantity of bronze globe and angle 
valves fitted with seats and disks that were capable 
of being renewed. Considerable competition resulted 
and after the authorities at both the isthmus and Wash- 
ington had carefully considered the bids submitted by 
a number of manufacturers they decided a few days 
ago to place the order, comprising about 7,000 valves, 
in sizes ranging from %4 to 3 inches exclusive, for the 
Lunkenheimer ‘‘ Renewo’’ renewable seat and disk re- 
grinding valve. 

This is a tribute to the efficiency of design of this 
article, especially in view of the fact that it has not 
been upon the market quite as long as some other 
well known makes, 

The valve is practically indestructible, inasmuch as 
every part that is subjected to any possible wear can 
be easily, quickly and cheaply renewed—a desirable 
feature. These valves are guaranteed for 200 pounds 
working pressure and are manufactured by the Lunk- 
enheimer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, having 
branches at New York, Chicago and London, England. 





The Wabash Railroad Company has just awarded to 
the Wagner Electric Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis, a contract for supplying its Ft. Wayne (Ind.) 
locomotive repair shops throughout with Wagner poly- 
phase motors. » Motors of'.from 10)'to 40-horsepower 
capacity ‘constitute this order and they will be used for 
driving all kinds of machine tools, It seems to be thé 
fashion to install Wagner motors in railroad repair 
shops. 
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LONDON LUMBER NEWS. 


General Trade Conditions on the Up Trend—Inter- 
est Centers on Prices for Next Season’s 
Output—Stocks on Hand, 


{Special correspondent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 5.—An improvement is noted 
in general trade conditions. The demand all round is 
better, especially in the trade in American hardwood 
lumber. An upward movement is also noticeable in 
pitch pine and it is pretty certain that prices will be 
still higher a month later. Interest at present chiefly 
centers on prices for next season’s output, which it is 
generally expected will be higher than those recently 
accepted. 

The following figures show the state of the London 
dock stocks November 1: 





1908, pieces. 1907, pieces. 
I i ies bab wie reicteeerasd ad 1,224,652 1,521,548 
De Es cicabeeeseeeeneee ane 2,651,787 2,781,508 
NN re rere 6,342,017 5,010,686 
DUGGTE cece cccccecccevcccacesse 5,453,052 6,112,403 
(OER ES RS eee pore og os 633,877 677,758 
GORD Gon ccaiccscecttesessecuees 670,550 897,068 
Pee DU GPIB ic occ vewsscocnces 27,173 60,125 

TE: 6 bas cake essdvenshvaee 17,003,108 17,061,096 


Stocks have been slightly reduced during October and 
are now a little below those at same date of 1907. The 
chief feature is the heavy stock of rough boards, which 
at the present rate of consumption is sufficient to last 
over seven months. Stocks of pine and spruce, although 
lower than ever before at this time of the year, are 
ample for the present small demand. 


Pitch Pine. 

A month ago 30-foot average sawn timber was quoted 
at $17; today it is $17.50, with prospects of going 
higher. The demand is slightly better, but even with the 
promise of higher prices there is very little speculation, 
Freights remain at about $18.50 to $19 from the Gulf 
to picked ports United Kingdom or continent. 


American Hardwoods. 

The general position continues to improve. There has 
been a fairly steady drain on stocks during October and 
some articles are scarce. Buyers are coming into the 
market and goods which agents have had on hand for 
many months are being sought. 

In walnut lumber the chief demand is for No. 1 com- 
mon, really good milled wood being $72.50 a thousand 
feet, while No. 2 common is $45 to $50. First quality 
is scarce, but is not much in demand; the ruling figure 
is $110 a thousand feet. 

Demand for quartered oak is better, but sales are 
restricted on account of buyers’ big ideas of values. 
Sales are being made on the basis of $80 a thousand 
feet for first class wood one inch in thickness. Good 
3 and 4-inch plain oak planks, 12 inches and up wide, 
are scarce at $42.50 a thousand feet. Demand for 
boards is distinctly better and first class wood brings 
$52.50 to $55, with No. 1 common at $40 a thousand 
feet. 

White wood is the weakest article in the market. “Cur- 
rent market rates today are $60 for first quality, $45 for 
clear saps, $40 for No. 1 common and $27.50 for culls, 
all inch wood planed to % inch. The chief demand is 
for first quality, but there is some improvement in de- 
mand for the other grades. As stock has been practically 
cleared out the outlook for further shipments should be 
fairly good in the near future. 

There is a fair demand for satin walnut, particularly 
for No. 1 common at $27.50, but first quality is slow of 
sale at $35 to $37.50. 

Mahogany. 

The market is surfeited with stocks of low grade Hon- 
duras and Cuba wood, particularly Cuba, the firsthund 
stock of the latter being over 15,000 logs. Recent ar- 
rivals are not being forced upon the market, although 
it is evident that prices must remain low for some 
months. Arrivals during October have been small, being 
restricted to a cargo of 2,200 logs per Sarstoon from 
Belize and about 600 logs of African. The majority of 
sales at auction have consisted of Honduras wood, over 
500,000 feet having been cleared at 9 to 10 cents a 
superficial foot, The Cuba wood, aggregating 170,000 
feet, offered at auction, averaged 81% cents, and 6 cents 
a foot was the average figure for sundry parcels of 
African. With the exception of the 6,200 logs of Hon- 
duras and 15,000 logs of Cuba the stock in first hands 
is strictly limited. There is a good outlook for prime 
Tobasco and Costa Rican wood, but none but the best 
class logs should be sent at present. 


Miscellaneous. 

Samuel Segar, who succeeds G. D. Emery, of Chelsea, 
Mass., as president of the G. D. Emery Company, is well 
known in the trade on this side, having acted as agent 
for Mr. Emery for several years. The company is chiefly 
oceupied in the exportation of Nicaraguan mahogany to 
this market and while residing in London Mr. Segar will 
divide his time between London and Boston, Mass., to 
which city the products of the company are shipped. He 
will still remain the head of his old firm, 8. Segar, 
Limited. 

Among American visitors at present on this side is 
Kingsley R. MacGuffey, an assistant in the United States 
Forest, Service, who is visiting | several European . coun- 
tries, onhis|way back from’ Japan; where he hag: been 
studying the Japanese systems of forest preservation. 

One of the biggest failures in recent years has just 


taken place at Hull, Hillas & Hewitt having issued a” 


statement of affairs showing liabilities of $115,000 and 
assets of $97,500. The estate is to be wound up for the 
benefit of the creditors, an offer of 15 in the pound 
having been declined. The principal creditors are Baltic 
shippers and no American firms are interested. 


THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


HoquIAM AND ABERDEEN, WASH., Nov. 19.—Great ex- 
citement reigns in every line of business by the an- 
nouncement that Aberdeen and Hoquiam have been cut 
off of the terminal point list, and if the railroad com- 
panies can make the new ruling stick Grays harbor and 
Willapa harbor will be forced to pay extra freight rate. 
In speaking of the recent ruling F. G. Foster, manager 
for the Northwestern Lumber Company, said: 





We have been advised that the new tariff sheet eliminates 
Grays harbor and Willapa harbor as terminal points. The 
differential announced is 5 cents a hundred pounds on 
carload lots and 10 cents on shipments less than a carload. 
So far as the increase in rates is concerned we have no 

rotest to voice at the present time. Perhaps the increase 
s justified; perhaps it is not. Our protest is against the 
action of the roads in refusing longer to recognize the Grays 
harbor cities as terminal points. Once that privilege is 
taken away from us it will be almost impossible to get it 
back. Commercially the Harbor will be wiped off the map. 
It is an outrage, commercially, and we mean to exhaust 
every effort to prevent the new sheet from going into 
effect. 

E. K. Wood, of San Francisco, president of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company, of Hoquiam, together with his 
son, Fred J. Wood, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, of Bellingham, arrived in town to look after 
their interests on the harbor. Mr. Wood contemplates 
remaining for some time in the city. 

The Stearns Lumber Company has about finished in- 
stalling the machinery in its new mill at Stearnsville. 
It expects to have its mill running by the first of the 
year. 

Joseph Gauthier is having a spur built to ‘his mill at 
Moclips to be ready to ship lumber and shingles as soon 
as the mill is running. 

The C. E. Burrows Lumber Company has bought a site 
close to its plant on which it will construct a fine office 
building. Plans will be drawn for a $5,000 building by 
Architect Troutman. 

An appropriation of $181,000 was recommended by 
Brigadier General William Marshall, chief engineer of 
the army, for the completion of the work on their harbor. 
When this is done Grays harbor will be the finest haven 
on the Pacific coast because of its nearness to the sea 
and its fresh water advantages. 

T. Gunter, of the Glen Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, was a Grays harbor visitor last week. 

The Wilson Bros. & Co. will build a $20,000 refuse 
burner at their plant in East Aberdeen. 


Grays Harbor Shipping. 
NOVEMBER 13. 


Carrying 575,000 feet of lumber and several passen- 
gers the steamer Tamalpais sailed from the E. K. Wood 
mill for San Pedro. 

The steam schooner G. C. Lindauer sailed from the 
Wilson Lumber Company’s plant at Aberdeen for San 
Francisco. The Lindauer took a cargo of 650,000 feet 
of lumber. 

The steamer schooner Newburg sailed from the Slade 
Lumber Company’s plant at Aberdeen with a cargo of 
750,000 feet of lumber. , 

NOVEMBER 14. 

The schooner Dauntless sailed from the Northwestern 
Lumber Company’s plant with a cargo of 700,000 feet 
of lumber for San Francisco. 

The schooner M. Turner cleared the customs house 
with a cargo of 1,047,721 feet of lumber, valued at 
$9,428. The destination of the Turner is Callao. 

The steam schooner Coaster sailed from the National 
Lumber & Box Company’s plant with a cargo of 700,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

The steamer Carmel sailed from the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Mills carrying a cargo of 750,000 feet of 
lumber for San Francisco. 

The steamer Thomas L. Wand left the National Lum- 
ber & Box Company’s plant to complete her shipment 
of lumber at the A. J. West mill, at Aberdeen. 


NOVEMBER 15, 


The steamer Centralia sailed from the Burrows Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Aberdeen with'a cargo of 650,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco. 


NOVEMBER 17. 


The schooner Allan A. sailed from the Montesano 
Lumber & Shingle Company’s plant with 600,000 feet 
of lumber for San Francisco. 

The steamers Harold Dollar, carrying 900,000 feet 
of lumber, and the Daisy Freeman, earrying 684,000 feet 
of lumber, sailed for San Francisco from the National 
Lumber & Box Company’s plant. 

The schooner Henry Wilson sailed from Aberdeen 
with a cargo of 700,000 feet of lumber taken from the 
Wilson mill for contractors at San Francisco. 

The steam schooner Oliver Olson sailed from the 
American mill at Aberdeen for San Francisco laden with 
800,000 feet of lumber. 

NOVEMBER 20. 


The steam schooner Hornet sailed from the North- 
western Lumber Company’s mill with a cargo of 700,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

The steam schooner Carlos sailed from the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill with a cargo of 950,- 
000 feet of lumber and thirty passengers for San Fran- 
cisco. 





|Real Live Rules 


made from selected sec- 
ond growth white hickory 
—air dried so as to retain 
all the natural life and 
elasticity of the fibre, 
last longer and give bet- 
ter satisfaction. Weex 
ercise the utmost care in 
manufacturing; fit each 
rule with a patented oil 
tempered tool steel head 
and fully guarantee every 
rule we sell to be perfect 
in all respects. 

If you want the best 
write to us today for 
prices. 



















American 
Rule Mfg. Co. 


Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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We are in the Market 
for 


Log Run 
Poplar 


All Thicknesses. 
Send us your list with prices. 


C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


CHICAGO 
CAR 
LUMBER 
COMPANY, 


Pullman Building, 


CHICAGO. 








Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office. Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, Hattiesburg, Miss. 











= 
{ The C. R. SCHWARTZ 
LUMBER CO. 


Rough 
Dressed 
Lumber. 





Specialty 


White 
Oak 
Bill Stock 


Cut to Order. 











Mills in Arkansas and Missouri. 


| General Offices, ,ELKVILLE, ILL. 











will find it to their advantage | 


HARDWOOD LUMBERME to send for free sample pages 





of the ‘Climax Tally Book.'’ American Lumberman, Chicago, lil. 
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White Pine Lumber | 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 


DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 





























Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LVMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of———— 
NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE 





Hemlock. Poplar and Hardwoods. 
1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyvillé,N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N.C. 
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The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
Co. 


Manufacturers 
of 





MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 


and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 
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BUFFALO, #* NEW YORK. 
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WHITE PINE| 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. | 
BUFFALO, ' NEW YORK. 

















BUILDING RECORD SHOWS FIRST GAIN FOR THE YEAR. 





Improved Demand for Building Material in Metropolis—Good Spring Demand for Hardwoods 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Nov. 24.—For the first time this year 
the figures issued by the building department for Man- 
hattan and the Bronx show a gain over last year—that 
is, from the period since January 1. Last year to Novem- 
ber 20, 1907, the value of new permits was $90,412,319, 
whereas for the same period this year the figures total 
$91,725,451. As indicative of the changed feeling among 
contractors and builders it need only be stated that last 
week there were thirty-six new permits for the Bronx 
costing $2,496,650, as compared with twenty-five permits 
and $125,765 respectively for the same week of 1907. 
In Manhattan the figures for this year and last are prac- 
tically the same. 

A decidedly better feeling is noticed among the general 
retail, wholesale and millwork trade, although it is be- 
lieved best to be conservative in the winter’s anticipa- 
tions. If any change occurred at all last week, it was in 
the nature of a little setback, because it is evident that 
those badly in need of stock have satisfied their imme- 
diate wénts in the shape of orders placed or actual ar- 
rivals. The enthusiastic feeling prevailing immediately 
after election is slowly disappearing and the market is 
assuming its natural pre-winter aspect. It is fully ap- 
preciated that the best that can be hoped for is a quiet 
winter with a strong undertone. Within a few weeks 
stocks will have been sufficiently replenished by recent 
purchases to keep up a fair assortment until spring. 

The furniture manufacturing trade is not resuming 
operations on any large scale and from developments the 
last two weeks it is hardly to be expected that, with few 
exceptions, this class of business will be heavy. It is 
this dullness, which is also apparent in other hardwood 
consuming centers, that prevents the hardwood whole- 
saler from smiling as generously as his softwood col- 
leagues. At the same time he is farsighted enough to 
hold onto his stock for higher prices in the spring, rather 
than force it on an unwilling market. Wholesalers of 
gum and birch look for a big line of orders for their 
stocks during February and March, when the millwork 
trade opens, especially from Bronx sections, where build- 
ing permits have shown large increases and where the 
use of gum and birch for trim purposes is gradually 
gaining in favor. 

F. R. Babeock, of E. V. Babeock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., Babeoeck Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., and the 
Babeock Bros. Company, Babcock, Ga., spent two days 
in town last week and made some calls on the local trade 
in connection with his visit to the Babeock New York 
office, 43 Wall street, in charge of H. J. Gott. Mr. Bab- 
cock says conditions in the hemlock and spruce trade 
have improved wonderfully since October 1, and he be- 
lieves it will not be long before retailers will be badly 
in need of stocks and gladly pay much higher than 
present prices, especially in spruce. 

H. C. Bemis, of Bemis & Vosburg, Pittsburg, Pa., and 
J. M. Bemis & Son, Bradford, Pa., has been in the city 
for several days in connection with some metropolitan 
contracts. Other visitors include George H. Mell, Kane? 
Pa.; John N. Seatcherd, of Seateherd & Son, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Robert C. Lippincott, Philadelphia; J. L. Kendall, 
of the H. C. Huston Lumber Company and the Kendall 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; John W. Coles, Phila- 
delphia, and C. H. Prescott, jr., Saginaw Bay Company, 
Cleveland, O., and president National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

F. E. Parker, newly elected president of Mershon, 
Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, Mich., on Thursday 
called on W. D. Mershon, in charge of the company’s 
eastern trade, 1 Madison avenue. Mr. Parker is opti- 
mistie on the white pine outlook and anticipates a firm 
winter both in respect to demand and price. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., and R. M. Weyerhaeuser, general man- 
ager of the Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., 
two well known white pine operators, passed through 
the city last week on their way to Washington to attend 
the hearing on the proposed reduction of lumber tariff. 
The trade was pleased to note that Mr. Hines appeared 
stronger and of ruddier complexion than when he visited 
the market last. 

A number of local railroad buyers are in the market 
for large blocks of spruce and yellow pine for delivery 
early next year, and some good orders have been booked 
during the last two weeks. The outlook in this respect is 
most encouraging and it is this character of buying that 
creates most of the optimistic sentiments in the market, 
because the yard trade is not purchasing on such an in- 
creased scale as the railroads and other large corporations 
which did practically nothing last year. 

Barker & Co., Incorporated, 18 Broadway, report a 
much better demand than last month for cypress and 
yellow pine. Local Manager John M. Bond received a 
visit last Thursday from George J. Barker, Boston, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Sam E. Barr has opened an office at 1 Madison avenue 
as sales manager for the Lilly Lumber Company, hard- 
wood manufacturers, with mills at Hinton, W. Va. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 23.—As the season 
for receiving lumber by vessel draws to a close at the 
Tonawandas it becomes most evident that the yards 
will go into winter quarters with the lightest stocks that 
they have contained in many years. The demand has 
increased rapidly since election and stocks are being 


Anticipated—Lumber Affairs in Western New York. 


subjected to a corresponding reduction. Those dealers 
who did not prepare for the prevailing conditions are 
almost certain to experience much difficulty in supplying 
the trade. A leading dealer stated today that it will 
certainly be next to impossible to get some items here 
long before it is possible to get more stock down by 
vessel next season. 

The Eastern Lumber Company will get more stock 
down during the remainder of the season perhaps than 
any of the other dealers. The company has 5,000,000 
feet to come forward from the head of the lakes. It 
will be carried by the steamer Curtis and barges Holland 
and Fassett and the steamer Sawyer and barges Tuc- 
bury and Redfern. 

After having been ashore in Lake Erie near the mouth 
of the Detroit river for a week, the steamer Buell and 
barge Stewart, laden with lumber for A. Weston & Son, 
were released yesterday by the lighterer Manistique. 
The Buell is reported to be in good condition but the 
barge is leaking badly. They are being accompanied by 
the Manistique. The steamer Buell and barge Stewart 
are expected to arrive tomorrow and after discharging 
their cargoes they will lay up for repairs. Three other 
boats have been chartered to bring down about 2,500,000 
feet of white pine which the company has at upper 
lake ports to come forward this season. 

Silverthorne & Co., who have several southern pine 
plants in the south, report a surprising increase in the 
demand for the product as well as a marked advance in 
prices, which are being increased at the rate of 50 
cents a week. The company is planning on bringing con- 
siderable stock from the south to the local yard by car 
during the winter. The increasing demand for the 
lumber has made it a profitable item to handle in this 
locality. 

The steamer Pridgeon and barge Case left Saturday 
on their last trip of the season up the lakes for lumber. 
The Pridgeon brought down 457,452 feet of white pine 
for Robinson Bros. and 363,306 feet of similar stock 
for M. M. Smith on the last trip down. The Case ear- 
ried 886,982 feet for the Haines Lumber Company. 

The barge Filer has just finished discharging 80,000 
feet of white pine at the R. T. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany’s docks, 

W. E. Kelsey received 690,000 feet of white pine on 
the schooner Tilden a few days ago. He has consider- 
able more stock to come forward from Canadian points 
but most of it will be brought forward by rail during 
the winter as the demand requires. 

The season on the Erie canal will close on December 1. 
All lumber cargoes consigned to tidewater points from 
the Tonawandas are now en route to their destinaticns. 
There will be only a few more cargoes to leave the 
Tonawandas and these will go to Rochester, N. Y. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 

. Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Lumbermen are reporting 
much better business and although some of them can 
not be made to see it yet they will have to fall into 
line pretty soon if this keeps on. There is now scarce 
ly any lumber that is not doing better than it was a 
month ago, although yellow pine is the only thing that 
is really advancing in price. 

A little more luinber is coming down the lakes than 
there was, the amount for the week being reported 
at 3,778,000 feet, which will make a total of not much 
more than half as much as was received by lake last 
year. The shingle receipts for the week were 4,900,000, 
which is still enough to keep an overstock in this 
section. 

The building list of the week is all made up of 
small structures, so that the estimated list foots up 
only $107,290. Thirty-seven permits were issued, in- 
eluding twenty-eight new frame dwellings. The fact 
that buildings are going up almost uniformly all over 
the city shows that it is not in any real estate boom 
line, but in response to a general demand for new 
dwellings, 

Manager M. E. Preisch, of the Bathurst Lumber 
Company, reports that the company has four camps 
running in New Brunswick and that the outlook for 
logs is good. He expects that he will be obliged to 
return to Bathurst at least once during the winter. 
C. M. Carrier, of the company, has returned from the 
mills of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Sardis, Miss. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company is taking care of 
its last white pine receipts for the winter with the 
usual good assortment reported. John McLeod re- 
turned from his Canadian hunting trip smiling over 
the good list of game the party captured. 

James A. White, who has been the manager of the 
Buffalo Maple Flooring Company for several years, 
went to Michigan last week and visited his various 
objective points there, including, as it appears, the 
headquarters of the White interest at Boyne City, 
and it is now announced that he has been made the 
president of a new company, the Michigan Lumber 
Company, which will work in harmony with the White 
company and build a big saw mill at Bay City. He 
will be back here again this week. 

L. P. Graves, who spent so much time opposing the 
lumber tariff of $2°when it was imposed, is giving the 
matter little attention now and is at Byng Inlet, while 
other lumbermen are in Washington. It appears that 
certain American lumbermen holding Canadian forests 
are not at all anxious to see‘the duty thrown off, no 
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matter what they thought when it was put on, for 
they say now that it would send altogether too many 
Americans over there after timber tracts. 

The family of Knowlton Mixer has been sadly 
afflicted of late with a general visitation of typhoid 
fever, the cases in all number six and included wife 
and children. He is able to report now that the cases 
have all been somewhat moderate and his friends will 
be glad to learn that the worst seems to be over. 


PENNSYLVANIA ENCOURAGED. 


Building and Factory Materials in Demand—Phila- 
delphia Reports Flattering Better- 
ment— Pittsburgers Busy. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 23.—Improvement in trade is 
pronounced. Orders of millmen and wholesalers are in- 
creasing, but the puzzle is to get the stock to supply 
the demand. The hardwood centers are behind in desir- 
able kind and many lines are already oversold. There 
never was such a depletion of stock at the pine mills as 
at this time, and the steady demand for hurried ship- 
ments is forcing values up rapidly. Hemlock is called 
upon heavily to fill the gap and spruce has come back in 
the list. White pine still moves steady and will influence 
cypress. The outlook for the lumber business is un- 
deniably encouraging. 

J. C. Tenant, of the Fenwick Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a tour of the company’s mills and 
reports shipments behind in a number of lines. How- 
ever, every effort is being made to accommodate the cus- 
tomers, and with tolerable success. Encouraging reports 
are coming in from George Hugenir, of this house, who 
is touring eastern Pennsylvania. 

I’, A. Dudley, Philadelphia representative of the At- 
lantie Coast Corporation, reports that though the com- 
pany is not running all its mills full force it manages 
to keep things moving sufficiently to take care of its 
trade. Mr. Dudley corroborates improved situation in 
the pine market and anticipates some good trading in 
near future. 

C. O. Maus, eastern manager Germain Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is fully cognizant of improved business, but 
deplores the dilemma ail are in as regards the supply- 
ing of goods as quickly as demand calls for. 

Daniel B, Curll, representative of the Commonwealth 
Lumber Company, testifies to a rebound of business and 
is confident of a steady progress. 

Maurice C. Burton, Philadelphia representative of 
Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York, has just returned from 
an inspection tour of the mills in eastern North Carolina. 
He reports conditions such that quotations are uncer- 
tuin. Stocks are low, prices are soaring and an ad- 
vance of $5 is anticipated by May. He states that 
orders are coming in, but a hard battle to get the goods, 

Wood & Skilton are not slow in pronouncing upon im- 
proved trade conditions. They report good orders com- 
ing in right along and everything pointing to a prosper- 
ous future, 

Miller & Miller Lumber Company is busy. J. Clark 
Miller reports a steady progression of business, with 

utlook propitious. G. H. Van Gunten, of this house, 
las just returned from a trip through New York and 
New Jersey, where he found things in better shape gen- 
erally. 

Mr. Codling, of the Codling-MeEwen Lumber Com- 
pany, has just made a trip to the company’s mill at 
\sheville, N. C., and vicinity to aequaint himself with 

onditions there. He reports October best month the 
company. ever had, and says outlook is bright. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., of R. B. Wheeler & Co., admits 
mproved conditions. Though the yardmen are no busier 
they have confidence in the outlook and, realizing that 
prices are stiffening, are stocking up. 

Frederick C. Righter, of Righter-Parry Lumber Com- 
pany, reports good business, but slow shipments; how- 
ever, a little more stuff has been secured of late and 
customers are taken care of. Charles K. Parry is on a 
duck hunting trip through New Jersey, and Ogden Hoff- 
nan, of the concern, is scouring North Carolina bent on 
aking some good contracts. 

Walter B. Mellvain, of J. Gibson MelIlvain & Co., 
reports everything moving along smoothly and testifies 
'o a general improvement of late in the lumber situation, 
lle regards outlook promising. 

William H. Fritz & Co. are inclined to be satisfied 
vith conditions. Reports emanating from this office can 
nly be interpreted to mean successful trading. 

I’. 8. Pyfer, of B. B. Martin & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
Was a recent visitor to the Lumbermen’s Exchange rooms. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspuRG, Pa., Nov. 23.—One of the features of the 
trade the last week or more has been the increasing 
activity in the east. The buying has been so broad 
and has extended so rapidly that it has influenced 
prices and strengthened a few weak spots. In Pitts- 
burg, however, the situation has not changed, the im- 
provement being more slow but steady and always 
upward. The iron trade is moving forward steadily 
also. Coke and coal operations continue to gain and 
the steel mills are in the market for shipping lumber 
in larger quantities than for many months. 

There is,talk of a car shortage impending im the 
near future, which is causing shippers to look ecare- 
fully into the conditions at their mill. connections. 
Idle cars are growing rapidly less and.in some cases 
there is already a car shortage reported and delays in 


the movement of southern shipments indicate that 
there is a basis for the early talk of trouble during 
the coming winter. 

E. V. Babcock returned from West Virginia this 
week, where he spent some days looking over improve- 
ment work being carried on there, and F. R. Babcock 
returned from a trip in New York and to Washing- 
ton, where he attended the hearing of the lumbermen 
before the tariff revision committee of congress. E. V. 
Babcock & Co. report some good orders booked the 
last week, particularly in spruce and hemlock. The 
improvement noted by the firm previously has been 
maintained and the outlook is most satisfactory. 

W. W. Vosburg, of Bemis & Vosburg, returned from 
New York this week, where he went on a business 
trip. The company notes continued improvement and 
a general gain in volume of business. Some attractive 
business was taken by Mr. Vosburg while in New 
York. Caution is being shown in the acceptance of 
yellow pine orders, owing to the rapid change in 
prices. 

The Forest Lumber Company started its mills this 
week at Kanarock, which have been idle for some time. 
A. J. Diebold, of this company, reports the outlook 
better than for some time and prices better than at 
any time during the last year. The Forest company 
has recently enlarged its offices in the Diamond bank 
building, by the addition of another room adjoining 
their suite. 

Joseph Linehan, of the Linehan Lumber Company, 
is in Kentucky looking after the mill shipments of 
the company there. The trade in hardwood of this 
company has been steadily picking up and business 
has increased in volume. 

J. M. Wollett, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, is in Cincinnati and the west this 
week after new business and has met with much suc- 
cess. The American company reports the trade situa- 
tion good, with a satisfactory showing in improvement 
from week to week. The hardwood stocks are over- 
plentiful, but this is not felt to be a serious matter, 
inasmuch as production has been so heavily curtailed. 
The company reports a fairly active demand for white 
pine showing during the close of November. Good 
reports from the Paxton mills of this company in 
Florida have been received showing large shipments 
being made. 

After some rather strenuous times during the last 
year, seeking an opportunity to get his vacation, 
Secretary J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber 
Company, starts this week with his wife for a journey 
to the West Indies. He will return about January 1. 
8S. A. Kendall and family start on December 19 for 
two months’ visit in Oregon. The Kendall Lumber 
Company reports interesting business conditions. 
trices are strong and advancing to normal position. 
Steel mills have -been ordering freely and urging 
prompt delivery. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CUT IN: 1907. 


Increase in Output Reported—Hub City Comment— 
Notes from Maine Centers of Lumber 


Production. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—Some months ago the 
New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association asked its 


- members to send the secretary statistics on the amount of 


lumber cut and on the sticks during certain periods. 
The following is a tabulation of the returns: Amount 
of lumber cut and sawed from July 1, 1906, to July 1, 
1907, 126,895,500 feet; amount on the stick July 1, 
1907, 87,913,619 feet; amount of timber cut and sawed 
from July 1, 1907, to July 1, 1908, 131,921,513 feet; 
amount of lumber on the stick July 1, 1908, 113,506,377 
feet. These figures show that the cut for the year ending 
July 1, 1908, was 5,026,013 feet larger than that of the 
previous year and that the amount of lumber on the stick 
for the same period was 25,592,758 feet larger. 

The Conway Lumber Company, Conway, N. H., has 
sent word to the trade in this city that it will start up 
its mill again in a short time and intends sawing about 
10,000,000 feet. 

M. A. Hall and James R. Hall, of the Hall Lumber 
Company, Boston, have recently returned from a busi- 
ness trip to St. John, New Brunswick. 

The Sargent-Thorpe Lumber Company, Boston, is re- 
organizing. A member of the company stated last week 
that the name of the company would probably be 
changed. Mr. Sargent will not be associated with the 
new business, 

The sympathy of the trade is extended to Isam 
ee of Brockton, owing to the recent death of his 
wife. 

One of the largest spruce operators in the eastern mar- 
ket has withdrawn all offering, believing the market will 
be much higher. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $1,884,000, against $2,389,- 
000 for the same week last year. Since January 1 the 
contracts have amounted to $94,212,000, as compared 
with $118,462,000 during the same period last year. 

Pingree & Co., Lawrence, Mass., have bought a large 
timber tract at Ballardvalle, Mass., and will cut the tim- 
ber from it this winter. 

It is reported that the Mt. Tom saw mill has a large 
amount of orders on hand and will run all winter. 

John T, Amey and! George Van Dyke, of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Lumber Company, visited Boston recently. 

Three vessels sailed from Boston last week for Buenos 
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If You’re 
After Business 


you need good high grade stock to help you in 
your selling talks, That's the kind we're offering 


you now in 


WEST VIRGINIA 
In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several large mills and can supply good 


stock in Southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Hemlock as well as Spruce. 








Tell us your wants. 


FLINT, ERVING & STONER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Telecode Used, 









































White Oak Timbers 
SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE 
WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. :: :: Write us for prices 

















J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 











| CAN 


8 Cars, 1x 4’’ No. 3 Common White Pine. 
2 Cars, 1x 6’’ No. 2 Common White Pine. 
4 Cars, 1x4’ No. 1,2 & 3—8 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY 























North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodworking Plants 


on the 


Illinois Central 


and 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads 








There are thousands of acres of timber 
properties tributary to the above lines await- 
ing development. 

For full information address 


, vw J © CLAIR, 


No. | Park Row, 


Industrial Commissioner, 


Iliinois Central R. R. CHICAGO, 
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FRANK A.CUTTING) 


MEMLOCK BARI 


Only dealer who can No. 79 Summer Street, 


supply Cutting-patent BOSTON, J 


Fireproof Creosote méssonasir | 
Shingle Stains —_rireproor 


SPECIAL TERMS 
TO LARGE USERS. 


‘nase Fireproofing Co. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. = 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 
































Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce-Hemlock-White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS. 
SPECIALTY--EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


SAW MILLS? 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA . 








HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 


We Handle a General Line, Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 








@ Write to us for pre- 
liminary opinions 
on all legal matters. 
No charge unless 
retained. 


U. S. or 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS 


h YF O10) 





@ Associates through- We pay all disbursements 
out. Continental om government 
Europe, Great Brit- ye 
ain, the Colonies, THE 


South America and 
Canada enable us to 
investigate and 
prosecute foreign 
interests with dis- 


INDUSTRIAL 
LAW LEAGUE 
INC., 

170 Broadway, 


— ‘ NEW YORK CITY, 
ur Pamphlet 
for the Asking. N. Y. 














Ayres loaded with lumber from this port. Their com- 
bined cargoes amounted to nearly 3,000,000 feet. 

The John A. Dunn Company, Gardner, Mass., has 
started its plant on a 74-hour schedule. 

Lumber freights from the south are firm at $5 to 
$5.50 from the Atlantic ports. 

The arrivals of lumber last week at Boston by water 
were three part steamer cargoes with 375,569 feet and 
six schooners with 2,871,000 feet of lumber from the 
south and three schooners with 191,000 feet of lumber 
and 450,000 lath from the provinces. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Baneor, ME., Nov. 21.—Another advance has brought 
the price of spruce about $2.50 above the season’s low 
level, and all the mills on the Penobscot and elsewhere 
in Maine have more orders than can be filled before the 
close of the season, which is usually about December 1. 
Fifteen cargoes have been shipped from Bangor this 
week, aggregating about 2,750,000 feet, and a fleet of 
fifty boats are now loading, with as many more due to 
arrive within a week. Vessels, for the first time this 
year, are in brisk demand, but the supply of tonnage 
appears to be ample, and freight rates are still low 
$2.75 to New York being the highest point yet reached. 
In late November of former years the New York rate 
has usually been $3.50. 

The 6-masted schooner Edward B. Winslow, to be 
launched at Bath November 24, is said to be the largest 
wooden sailing vessel in the world, being 318 feet long, 
50-foot beam and 29 feet deep, with gross tonnage of 
3,424, 

The importation of pulp wood at Bath from Nova 
Scotia is closed for the season. About 15,000 cords have 
been received ‘for the supply of pulp mills on the lower 
Androscoggin river. 

Hon. Charles E. Oak, head of the International Paper 
Company, of this city, says the cut of pulpwood for his 
company in New Brunswick will be just about one-half 
of what it was last winter. In that province, where last 
year about 40,000,000 feet of pulpwood was cut on the 
Miramichi, the cut this winter will be about 18,000,000 
feet. Last winter 275,000 cords of pulpwood were cut 
for the company’s ten mills, while this winter it is 
planned to take out not more than 130,000 cords. Mr. 
Oak says that three of the company’s pulp mills in 
Maine, at Howland, South Gardiner and Solon, will not 
be running next season, and probably another mill will 
be closed. The causes for the curtailment are an over- 
stock of pulp on hand for paper mills which had been 
shut down this season more or less owing to the strikes 
and business depression of last year. 





ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 


BrncuaM, ME., Nov. 21.—The timber cut on the Ken- 
nebee river and its tributaries the present season will 
be from one-quarter to one-third less than the cut of 
last year, according to lumbermen. During the last 
summer, either because of a slow market, low water or 
industrial disturbances, many mills of+ the Kennebec 
system were idle, consequently in pulp and saw mill log 
yards many million more feet of spruce remain than 
should be on the piles at this season of the year. 

The closing of the International paper mills at Solon 
and South Gardiner during the summer left a heavy 
surplus of logs. The Hollingsworth & Whitney Com- 
pany, of Winslow and Gardiner has nearly one-half of 
the cut of last winter yet on the piles. Mills that have 
good sized logs on hand can make money now, for 
dimensions are quoted at $28 in Boston, 9-inch and 
under $26, which are the best prices named since 1899. 

Where fall crews usually have been sent into the 
camps during September very few were set to work until 
the first of the present month. The men were increased 
when the market took the sudden jump last week and the 
week before, but two months of the chopping season 
have passed and not enough men can be put to work to 
catch up with the cut of last year. 

The importation of wood pulp from Chatham, N. B., 
practically ended on the 15th, when the steamship 
Fram arrived with 2,150 cords for Rumford Falls. This 
season 55,000 cords of pulpwood have been brought to 
that port and the business has furnished employment 
for many men, and it is said it will develop next season 
into a much larger business. 





A SPECIAL CROSSCUT SAW FILE. 


A special crosscut saw file has just been put on the 
market by the Simonds Manufacturing Company, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Chicago, Ill. It recommends the 
use of this file on Simonds Crescent Ground crosscut 
saws. The file at present is made in 8-inch length only 
and because of its particular shape and cut is espe- 
cially adapted for filing crosscut saws. It is claimed 
that the average efficiency of the file is twice as great 
as that of the ordinary file not made especially for this 
particular work. There has been such a variety of 
files on the market that a file of this nature and 
quality will undoubtedly .be welcomed by all users. 





A new catalog setting forth the different classes of 
locomotives manufactured by the Heisler Locomotive 
Works, of Erie, Pa., is just off the press. This is 
numbered 108 and is devoted to a very interesting and 
instructive review of locomotive building, with par- 
ticular reference to the geared locomotives manufac- 
tured by this company. 
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The Wagner Wilson Mill Company, of Monroe, 
Wash., has given an order to the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company for one 18x36-inch twin Twin 
City Corliss engine for the new saw mill it is building 
at Monroe. , 


ALONG LAKE ERIE’S SHORE. 


A Good Year Anticipated by Cleveland Operators— 
Navigation Closing—Trade Topics 
at Toledo. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 23.—The prospects for a good 
business after the first of the year are becoming better 
right along. A number of dealers are finding a fair 
demand for stock to be delivered after the first of the 
year and the volume of inquiries would indicate that 
there is business about ready to come out shortly. 

Lake shipping is now about closed for the season. 
Insurance runs out on the last of the month and a 
few shippers are skirmishing to get the vessels loaded 
and started on their way before that time. The lake 
business has been rather slim this year, but it is ex- 
pected that next season will see considerable white 
pine as well as other woods brought in from northern 
points. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, returned from a 
meeting of the executive committee at New York. 
He stated that the committee decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of the association, subject to the ap- 
proval of the members at Philadelphia, March 2 and 
3. A number of matters of interest to the association 
were discussed but nothing of particular importance 
transacted. 

A large consignment of fine birch was brought into 
this market this week by the Martin-Barriss Lumber 
Company. It is part of a purchase of the output of 
the Mud Lake Lumber Company, at Raber, Mich. 
Three small vessels with cargoes aggregating about 
800,000 feet brought the stock down. 

W. H. Proctor, of Everett, Wash., buyer of west 
coast products for the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, spent several days in the city this week. 

In order to provide a more ready means of making 
deliveries of west coast products in this section, Put- 
nam & Savidge have recently established local storage 
sheds in one of the large sheds of the Cleveland Box 
Company, where they are carrying a good stock of 
redwood squares, siding and finish. 

W. P. Hilton, of the Peter Kuntz-Hilton Lumber 
Company, was in Cleveland this week. He stated that 
he was finding the general conditions of the yellow 
pine market fair with a reasonable demand for finish 
and better grades of stock, also that considerable 
buying is being done for future delivery. 

Thomas Gray, Detroit representative of the Robert 
H. Jenks Lumber Company, was in Cleveland on a 
visit to his parents and to attend to certain business 
matters here. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OnI0, Nov. 23.—A good demand for all kinds 
of lumber is noticed here, and all of the recent ad- 
vances in prices are being maintained, with a few ex- 
ceptions, sellers insisting upon list prices. The con- 
sensus of opinion here is that building materials of 
all kinds will advance materially within a few months, 
and all plans are being laid with a view to higher 
prices. 

With the coming of renewed activity has also come 
a much better tone to local conditions. While the 
figuring is still close, and margins are figured down 
low, there is not the same reckless disregard of cost 
or profit, which characterized the market for a long 
time. Competition is again being held within reason- 
able bounds and while there are some instances of 
price cutting which are not in accord with present 
conditions, they can generally be accounted for in 
some legitimate manner consistent with good business. 

Local trade, as shown by the records at the build- 
ing inspector’s office, has been satisfactory. A line of 
first class residences has swollen the value of new 
buildings to more than $40,000 during the week, a 
creditable showing for this season of the year. 

Local lumbermen are skeptical about the newspaper 
reports that lumber freight rates are to be lowered 
from Southern Pacific territory, at least to the extent 
mentioned. Aside from red cedar shingles, there are 
but few Toledo firms dealing in lumber from that 
section. Barnes & Mauk are perhaps more interested 
than any other firm in this section, handling approxi- 
mately 200 cars of the coast product each week. 
Much of the sash and door material used here is of 
California pine, which is different in fibre and lighter 
than southern pine, and therefore specially adapted 
to this class of work. Little credence is placed in the 
story, and the facts are being awaited with much in- 
terest. The South Pacific rate has been 75 cents flat, 
and this, it is thought, will remain unchanged. While 
this rate is 10 cents lower than the North Pacific coast 
rate, taking into account the difference in conditions, 
the rates are thought by local dealers to be well bal- 
anced. 

The Toledo Fibre Package Company will branch 
out and materially increase the scope of its operations 
in the near future. The company manufactures all 
kinds of wood fiber boxes for shipping purposes and 
is the only concern of its kind in existence. While 
the business is comparatively new it has grown to 
such an extent that it has wholly outgrown its present 
facilities and a new location is being sought where 
its capacity may be doubled. In addition to this five 
other plants will be installed, in New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, St. Louis and San Francisco. Its working 
force has been increased 25 percent since the recent 
eleetion and to this will be added several hundred more 
employees as soon as facilities can be secured. 
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GENERAL ACTIVITY REPORTED IN MICHIGAN. 





A Number of Logging Camps’ to Resume Operations—Heavy Shipments Recorded—Trade 
Conditions Are Improving. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND Saginaw, Micu., Nov. 23.—The Batch- 
elor Timber Company, of West Branch, has let the con- 
tract to Derk Scheuer to take the timber from 7,000 
acres of land in the vicinity of Gaylord. Camps are 
being built and the timber will be cut and railed to 
the mill at West Branch. This mill recently resumed 
operation after having been extensively improved. 

W. B. Mershon, who has been through the northern 
portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan a good 
deal of late, says the forest fires did great damage 
to farmers’ wood lots and to large bodies of forest. He 
estimates the demage to the Ward estate timber along 
the line of the road from Frederic to East Jordan as 
affecting 300,000,000 feet. Much of this timber will 
have to be lumbered to save it and fully $1,000,000 worth 
of timber will be practically destroyed. He is satis- 
fied the damage done by the fires this year to Michigan 
forestry will amount to $50,000,000. 

The steamer Ogemaw arrived from Thessalon with 
446,992 feet of lumber and the schooner C. J. Fillmore, 
from Blind River, with 412,881 feet for E. B. Foss & 
Co. The steamer Donaldson arrived from Blind River 
with 415,183 feet for Bradley, Miller & Co. 

C. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, 
was ill with the grip last week and was unable to attend 
the meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Ludington. 

A. W. Seeley, of Phillips & Seeley, lumber dealers at 
Saginaw, reports trade as picking up. This firm handles 
hardwood and hemlock. It is identified with the Dia- 
mond Lumber Company, at Green Bay, operating a 
large saw mill there, and with a lumber company oper- 
ating at Quitman, La. 

At East Tawas Gardner & Richards are starting a 
lumber camp below Alabaster, on Saginaw bay, where 
they have a tract of 650 acres, estimated to contain 
3,000,000 feet of timber. The recent fires ran through 
the timber, making it necessary that it be lumbered. 

Harmon Bros. & Johnson are starting a camp near 
Twining, where they will cut a few hundred thousand 
feet of logs. 

Yuill Bros. are lumbering extensively on the Mitchell 
branch of the Michigan Central, near Vanderbilt. They 
are operating a logging road. The logs come to Bay 
City and to their mill at Logan. 

The present week will practically wind up saw mill 
operations in the Georgian bay district for this season. 
The firms will carry over a good many logs, but not 
so large a quantity of logs will be put in this winter 
as usual, 

The Northern Development Company has started its 
turpentine plant three miles north of Gaylord. The 
capacity is twelve barrels of crude turpentine a day 
and it is distilled from norway pine stumps. 

Keys & Worboys are putting in 2,000,000 feet of logs 
near Tower to be manufactured at their mill at that 
place. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Nov. 24.—The No. 1 mill of the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company is again in operation after 
being shut down for several days pending the con- 
struction of a ‘‘hot water’’ pond, which will be used 
during the sawing operations the coming winter. No. 2 
mill will start sawing in a short time. 

The last week closed with the heaviest lumber ship- 
ments ever recorded from the local harbor at this time 
of the year. The big Hines steamer Trude Wiche and 
the Susie Chipman made port Thursday and loaded for 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company at the N. Luding- 
ton Company docks. The two boats carried 1,200,000 
feet of lumber. This, with a number of smaller schoon- 
ers, made a total of 2,000,000 feet of lumber removed 
from the loeal docks during the last week. 

This week’s shipments bid fair to exceed 1,000,000 
feet. Several large craft are expected, also the J. Wat- 
son Stephenson, which is expected to load for the Hines 
people at the N. Ludington docks. 

The barge Grant unloaded a cargo of lumber for 
Francis Beidler & Co. at the Republic Lumber Com- 
pany’s docks. The lumber was brought in from Wells 
and will be used in the Beller & Co.’s planing mill here. 
The Kate Howard brought in a large cargo for the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company. In all, about 1,000,000 feet 
was received here last week. 

R. F. Gibbs & Son have nearly completed their mill 
near Crystal Falls and expect to have the plant in 
operation by the first part of the year. The mill is 
capable of turning out about 10,000 feet of lumber a 
day and will give employment to fifteen or twenty men. 
A planer will be installed later and all kinds of rough 
material will be surfaced. The construction of the 
mill is under the supervision of Henry Hunt and Fred 
Howey, of Pentoga. 

Ira Carley, the well known lumberman of Ingalls, is 
a member of the board of education and one of the 
regents of the Menominee County Agricultural school, 
the first institution of its kind in Michigan. Mr. Carley, 
besides giving his attention to his large milling interests, 
devotes considerable of his time to the pursuit of agri- 
culture and has one of the finest fullblooded Jersey herds 
in the country. 

The Peninsula Box & Lumber Company, of this city, 
will operate its plant here steadily throughout the en- 


tire winter. According to Manager Redmond Pangborn 
the company has a large number of orders on its books. 
This concern employs a large number of men and is one 
of the heaviest shippers out of this city. 

The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of Hermans- 
ville, will operate a number of camps in the northern 
part of Menominee and Dickinson counties in Michigan 
and Marinette county in Wisconsin during the coming 
winter. The annual cut of this concern is 30,000,000 
feet, which is converted into lumber and IXL flooring 
at its Hermansville factories. Two lumber mills, one 
for hardwood and the other for pine and hemlock, with 
a gigantic hardwood factory, comprise the equipment of 
the company at Hermansville. 

Owing to the reduction made in the price of ties 
by the railroad companies, the jobbers of the upper 
peninsula will reduce the output to a great extent. It is 
not believed that the reduction will affect the millmen 
to any extent as it is thought that if the output falls 
short of the demand during the winter that the trans- 
portation companies will buy ties from the saw mills 
direct and at a better price than what is offered at 
the present time. The price quoted at present is lower 
than what was paid for ties during the last three years. 

The fire tug Menominee Rwer, which is supported by 
the local lumbermen, went out of commission for the 
winter last Saturday. The boat did great service at the 
Sawyer-Goodman fire last August, and after the fire, was 
entirely overhauled, the great heat having blistered the 
paint and cracked every window on the craft. The boat 
will again be in commission next spring. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Boyne City, Micu., Nov. 23.—Petoskey is making a 
strong effort to have the block factory rebuild its re- 
cently burned plant. The council has offered the com- 
pany a 50-year lease of the building site free of charge. 

Yuill Bros., of Vanderbilt, have had their locomotive 
overhauled at the Michigan Central shops at Jackson. 

W. H. Thomas and James White were absent from 
this city several days during the last week. 

Clearances—Schooner Jura, steamers Matthew, Wilson, 
S. K. Martin, lumber, Milwaukee; Muskegon, Tona- 
wanda; J. S. Crouse, Wildwood, Three Brothers, Chi- 
cago. 

The ‘‘build now’’ campaign has struck Charlevoix 
and Petoskey. Both those cities are to have cement 
factories during the next season. 

It is predicted that this winter will be one of the 
busiest ever seen in this section on account of the large 
amount of timber which will have to be taken care of 
on account of the forest fires during the last season. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MicH., Nov. 23.—The St. Paul railway is 
arranging to handle many million feet of timbers 
this winter. At Catoline it is building a spur track into 
a vast tract of timber owned by the Sawyer-Goodman 
Company, of Marinette, Wis., which will be cut this 
winter as it was somewhat scorched by the recent fires. 
The tract has 20,000,000 feet of timber. 

The close of navigation at Menominee is in sight as 
the river is already becoming clogged with floating ice. 
At some of the mills the logs are becoming frozen in 
and in a few days no more logs can be secured by water. 

Emil Evericks, of Iron Mountain, will log about 
1,000,000 feet, of pine on the Menominee river this 
winter for the N. Ludington Company, of Marinette, 
Wis. Frank Fawcett will put in 3,000,000 feet for the 
same company and will employ about fifty men. 

The schooner Ottawa brought in a cargo of lumber 
for the Roper Lumber & Cedar Company, of Menominee, 
the last week and took on a big cargo for Milwaukee. 
The schooner Mary Cook also loaded at the Roper and 
other docks with lumber for Kenosha, Wis. The schooner 
Elva brought in a heavy cargo of lumber and shingles 
to the Roper docks. The schooner Una unloaded lum- 
ber at the Wallace McPherson docks. 

Wesley Bradfield, government timber expert and for- 
estry assistant of the department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been making a tour through northern 
Michigan to ascertain the damage caused by the forest 
fires that are yet barely extinguished. Mr. Bradfield 
states that Congress will be asked to appropriate a large 
sum of money for reforestation purposes. 

The saw mill of the Wells Lumber Company, at Me- 
nominee, will operate steadily through the winter. 

A. C. Schulz, of Arthur bay, is getting out a large 
quantity of pulpwood this winter. 

A. J. Barlow has started his Menominee county camp 
with twenty-five men and will cut maple, birch, elm and 
basswood and ship to the Menasha Woodenware Com- 
pany, Menasha, Wis. 

The shingle mill of the A. Spies Lumber & Shingle 
Company, at Menominee, has closed down for the season 
and will not resume until next March. The saw mill is 
still running and will continue sawing for another week 
or ten days. The timber sawed is being brought down 
by rail. 

"But a few rafts of timber remain to be towed down 
the river, the operations of the boom company having 
been finished for this year. 

The Wells Company is also receiving its logs by rail 
and will be able to run for some time with the material 
on hand. Manager G, P. Eisman states that his com- 














































| EAST MICHIGAN. 


Cork Pime | 


There is mo other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


WE are the exclusive manu- 

facturers and by maintain- 
ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 











WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, llamsom & Co. 
Grayling, Mich. 
































~ JOHANNESBURG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 










































































WRITE FOR PRICES. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 




















WE have the following items 

in No. 2 Hemlock ready 
for immediate shipment and 
can name attractive prices: 


2x6,6’-16" - - 750,000 ft. 
2x10 “ - - - 500,000 ft. 
2x12 “ - - 1,000,000 ft. 
8-4 nemicck 5’-16’ - 1,300,000 ft. 


This Stock is all Dry and Good Grades, 


——OOOOO 
THE KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 






We Can Ship Mixed Orders | 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring, 
K. D. Frames and 

Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH, 


Established 1877, 
Telecode Used. 
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is nota “hit or miss’ proposition with 
us—ours is always good. Try us on 


Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood 


We do our own manufacturing and al- 


ways have a good assortment on hand, 
Inquiries given prompt attention. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 406 N. Y. LIFE BUILDING. 
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Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH: 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 


New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 














We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 
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WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 























OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 











RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 








pany has no definite future plans to announce. 

Redmond H. Pangborn, manager of the Peninsular 
Box & Lumber Company, of Menominee, has adopted the 
use of a large traction engine for hauling its box timber 
from the camps to the railroads. The engine will haul 
a dozen wagonloads of timber at once. The innovation 
of the engine was made because of the scarcity of 
horses and their expense. Mr. Pangborn has largely in- 
creased the capacity of his plant by a number of labor 
saving machines of his own design. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 23.—The lumber-laden steamer 
Buell, of Tonawanda, which has been on the bottom off 
the southeast shoal in Lake Erie with her consort, the 
Stewart, has been towed into Amherstburg. The boats 
were on the bottom four days, during all of which time 
the crews were constantly on watch and constantly wet 
by the heavy seas which broke over them while they 
fought to save the deckloads of lumber. It is thought 
that none of them will succumb to their sufferings. The 
tugs took. 60,000 feet of lumber off the Buell and nearly 
400,000 feet had to be taken off the Stewart before it 
was released. 

The lumber barge Emerald, bound to Toledo with a 
cargo of lumber loaded at Cedarville and Alpena, col- 
lided Thursday night off Detroit with the Houghton. 
The Emerald’s bow was practically ripped off and it 
would have sunk had it not been for its cargo of lumber. 
The boat is tied up at Detroit and its cargo will be put 
on the market by the underwriters. 

Prosperity isn’t striking the local lumber trade with 
the force that was expected as a result of the election of 
Taft to the president’s chair. The situation was largely 
discounted, say the dealers, as shown by the really ex 
cellent business enjoyed by the trade in October, when 
it became apparent that Bryan hadn’t a chance. One 
local firm says its business is a third less than last 
month, but still believes that a gradual, general im 
provement is setting in, although it is going to be slow. 

A Rogers City dispatch says that Herman Hoeft & 
Son, of that place, have secured control of the Grace 
Harbor Lumber Company, of Detroit. The report is 
denied by H. Leonard Wilton, of the company, who says 
that his concern has no thought of selling out and that 
nothing definite can be said at this time about the 
rumored sale of saw mill and standing timber in Presque 
Isle county. 

The steamer Canisteo, loaded with hemlock from Lake 
Superior, was unloaded at the Brownlee-Kelly Company ’s 
dock yesterday. This is the last cargo the company will 
bring in this fall. It will earry a larger stock of lumber 
through the winter than it ever has before. 

J.S. Weidman, of Weidman, has bought a second tract 
of timber and will start his saw mill on hardwood 
January 1 for the winter. 

i i ed 
FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 24.—E. M. Averill will 
start a factory at Newaygo for the manufacture of apple 
and onion crates. 

At a recent meeting of directors of the Chemical Com- 
pany, East Jordan, it was decided to resume work on the 
big plant at once. It is now expected that the iron fur- 
nace and the chemical works will be ready for operation 
when navigation opens in the spring. 

The formal dedication of the Blodgett Memorial Chil- 
dren’s Home, in this city, was postponed from Novem- 
ber 21 to Saturday, November 28. Mrs. D. A. Blodgett 
has been elected president of the Children’s Home So- 
ciety for the coming year. 

An inventory of the estate of the late Daniel McCoy 
was filed this week, showing a valuation of $179,266.01, 
of which $17,266.68 is real estate and the balance per- 
sonal property. Mr. McCoy was interested in the Mc- 
Kenzie River Timber Company, the Hackley-Phelps-Bon- 
nell Company, the Grand Rapids Chair Company and the 
Imperial Furniture Company, besides other institutions. 


REPORTS FROM CANADA. 


Manufacturers Encouraged by Considerable Solid- 
ity in Quotations Prices at Ottawa— 
Water Power Plentiful. 





HULL, QuE., Nov. 23.—Signs of stronger prices for all 
grades of pine, excepting box lumber, mark conditions 
in this district. Manufacturers find an improvement in 
demand for lath that seems to warrant holding quota- 
tions as they stand instead of reducing them to get rid 
of stock. Many yards are completely sold out of No. 1 
white pine, something entirely unexpected early in the 
season. Prices range at from $2.65 to $2.75 a thousand, 
according to place of shipment, the latter being the rul- 
ing figure f. 0. b. Hull. The best lath are eagerly 
sought by some American buyers and the price promises 
to be maintained. No. 2 white pine is not so active even 
at a reduction of 50 cents a thousand. 

No. 1 pine dressings, sidings and strips are held at 
prices higher than were asked a month ago. It is re- 
ported also that sales in the upper grades of pine have 
been made at higher figures than twelve months ago. 
Any weakening is more likely to occur in shipping cull 
varieties. Building continues brisk longer than usual 
locally, but lumber manufacturers consider themselves 
only slightly benefited, as prices are fixed almost entirely 
on the basis of export trade. 

Reports from Buckingham, Pembroke, Aylmer ond 
Braeside show that production of lumber in those towns 
will equal that of last year, about 75,000,000 feet. The 
last mill in Pembroke closed on November 18, running 


, Water period. 


almost as late as in 1907. The James MacLaren Com- 
pany, of Buckingham, has not yet closed and expects 
to run as late as it did last year. Recent rains have 
added to the water power of the Lievre river so much 
that the mill will gain what it lost during the low 
Mayor Kelly, of Buckingham, who also 
conducts an extensive lumber business, is pushing his 
fourth raft of the season on its way to Montreal. It 
contains 100,000 feet of pine, spruce, hemlock and cedar. 
Like most other lumbermen his operations for the com- 
ing winter will be curtailed and he states that sales are 
not being pushed at present. The cause of the large 
stock in Buckingham yards is attributed to financial 
depression resulting from the American elections; now 
that they are over Mayor Kelly looks for a revival of 
trade next season. 

The Ottawa river has gone up seven inches in the last 
few days and it now is six feet deep at the foot of the 
Rideau locks. The extra water is helping the Chaudiere 
lumber and pump industries. Power conditions there 
are likely to be very favorable the rest of the season. 
The new Chaudiere dam has been so far advanced that 
the water has been all diverted and the rocks below the 
dam are bare for the first time in the memory of Hull 
people. It is the intention to construct a temporary 
dam very soon. 

It is reported that the Soda Pulp Company, of Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., has secured the right to a large quantity of 
sunken pine in Rideau lake and will begin raising it 
next year. Large numbers of logs sank in the lake 
during lumbering operations eighty years ago when the 
country was thickly wooded. Although under water so 
long the pine is said to be sound and it is expected that 
many hundreds of thousands of feet will be secured. 
Dredges will be used in raising the lumber. The place 
is thirty miles up the Rideau river from Hull. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTawa, ONt., Nov. 21.—-Southern pine is not only 
maintaining its strength in Ontario, but is taking the 
place of norway pine. Dressing pine is quoted at $33 
a thousand for 12, 19 and 16-foot lengths and stock 
sizes of boards, but special lengths bring $38 to #40. 
Common stock boards bring $24 to $28, as to grade, 
while cull stocks are $20 and sidings as low as $17. 
White pine mill culls, of which considerable are used, 
are about $23. Spruce, 1x4, is quoted at $16 to $18 a 
thousand and mill culls about $15. Spruce flooring is 
moving freely at around $25. Hemlock continues to sell 
freely, but not in large lots. Railway ties of standard 
size, hemlock or cedar, are 35 to 90 cents each, and tele 
graph poles, 7-inch top, cedar, 25-foot, $1.35 to $1.50 
each; 30-foot, $1.75 to $2; 35-foot, $2.75 to $3.25 each, 
at manufacturers’ points. Lath can be bought at $3.50 
to $4 for white pine. 

The season is practically over for shingles and there 
is but little movement in them and prices are weak and 
unchanged at $3.20 for British Columbia. A good deal 
of various kinds of stuff is moving in the hurry of the 
closing season, not so much good pine, however, as 
cheaper goods, such as hemlock and spruce. But all 
kinds of Canadian lumber are likely to continue firm 
because of lighter logging this season. 

The trade improvement in the States since the elec 
tion has helped Canadian lumber considerably. Local 
demand is mostly for spruce, hemlock and the cheaper 
grades of pine, while the best quality of white pine goes 
to the States, and of late there is an increased call for 
these better grades. 

A fall of about six inches of snow has checked building 
operations. A large number of buildings are nearing 
completion and work on these will be rushed and this 
will complete the building operations' of 1908. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 21.—George Schumaker, 
Ph, D., has set up a laboratory on the property of the 
Terminal Lumber & Shingle Company, with the assist 
ance of W. I. Paterson, of the Paterson Timber Com 
pany, and is showing how stumps and other waste wood 
may be utilized in the manufacture of lamp black, paper 
and other wood products. Plants for the manufacture 
of paper from old wood refuse and for the manufacture 
of turpentine are being installed by other companies, 
and if Dr. Schumaker has methods to turn into profit 
what has hitherto been considered a source of expense to 
get rid of, he will make valuable thousands of acres of 
logged timber lands on the Pacific coast. 

K. K. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, which has interests in the Squamish valley, 
is north on a trip from San Francisco. He takes an 
optimistic view of the lumber situation, and is so well 
pleased with the present condition of affairs that he will 
make considerable improvements in his mill at Belling- 
ham. 

D. T. Brooks, of St. Paul, Minn., returned from the 
north this week, where he was looking into timber propo 
sitions. Harry Hopper, of Indianola, Iowa, and .J. 8. 
Evans, of Emerson, Iowa, have also retufned from a 
northern timber trip. 

John Coburn, general manager for the Ladysmith 
Lumber Company, was in Seattle last week and bought 
a 28-ton locomotive for the railway the company is 
building to give connection with its new mill back of 
Nanaimo, The intention is to have the mill completed 
this winter. The capacity will be about 35,000 feet 
daily, and it is estimated that there is timber enough 
in the immediate limits to last seven or eight years. 

Further damage caused by the recent rains has been 
reported. In the Campbell river district, on the east 
coast of Vancouver island, the International Timber 
Company lost one big boom, swept out to sea. Other 
companies in different parts of the coast lost logs in the 
same, and the aggregate loss has been heavy. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FROM THE BADGER STATE. 





Hardwood Trade Much Improved—Winter Logging Work Well Under Way—In the Northern 
Hemlock and Hardwood Field. 


BPP PPP PII IES 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 24.—Good inquiries are being 
received and this is taken as an indication of better 
things ahead. The first week following the election wit- 
nessed a decided spurt in lumber sales and general busi- 
ness, but the revival failed to hold and conditions at 
the present time are only normal and indicative of the 
usual order of things in the lumber business at this 
time of the year, according to leading dealers. 

One of the disappointing features of the Milwaukee 
situation is the fact that the sash and door factories 
are running rather low at the present time. A few 
weeks ago these plants were running full blast and 
were placing excellent orders. Now that the building 
season is practically at an end sash and door men are 
proceeding carefully, and it is expected that they will 
continue to do so until spring orders begin to arrive at 
the opening of the new year and early in the spring. 
The railroads are still buying satisfactorily, with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road in the lead, placing 
good orders for general car construction at the West 
Milwaukee shops of the company. 

The hardwood trade has received a slight setback of 
late and dealers are not exactly sure of prospects for 
the future. The factories are furnishing a good share 
of the hardwood business, together with the demand 
from the railroads. Prices continue to be firm and with 
indieations that there will be advances in some woods. 
The oaks, both plain and quartered, are leading the 
demand. Basswood is firm and in fairly good demand 
by the box factories. Poplar is holding its own, while 
maple is a little quiet. 

Officials of the John Schroeder Lumber Company re- 
port that the work of rebuilding the company’s mill at 
Ashland is progressing rapidly. The old mill is now 
entirely dismantled and the machinery has been re- 
moved, while work on the foundation of the new plant 
has already been started. The new plant will be a 
Jecided improvement upon the old mill and will have 
at least one-third more capacity. Besides the new mill 
the Schroeder company is the owner of a fine resawing 
plant in addition to a well appointed planing mill, the 
entire plant at Ashland being one of the finest in the 
state. 

State Senator Julius E. Roehr, “of Milwaukee, has 
left for the north woods, where he will hunt deer in 
company with State Senator James A. Wright, the well 
known lumberman of Merrill. 

W. E. Allen, president of the W. E. Allen Lumber 
Company, 1411 Majestic building, made a recent busi- 
ness trip to Chicago. 

Otto Meyer, representing the J. W. Thompson Lum- 
ber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., called upon the Mil- 
waukee trade last week. 

R. F. Hodges, hardwood lumberman, is absent from 
the eity on a short business trip about Wisconsin. 

W. E. Cooper, president of the Cooper & Maxson Lum- 
her Company, made another business trip to Merrimac, 
Wis., the location of one of the retail yards. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 24.—Logging operations are 
vell under way in Wisconsin and while there will not be 
is many camps in operation as last season, it is ex- 
pected that the cut will be large. Leading lumber 
companies in the various lumbering districts are in 
lusy preparation. The N. Ludington Company, in the 
Menominee territory, will carry on logging on an exten- 
sive seale and has awarded substantial contracts as well 
as started numerous camps of its own. 

Lumber companies in the Bayfield district are pre- 
paring for a heavy cut. The Bayfield Mill Company, 
vhich operated two camps in the vicinity of Bayfield last 
vinter, will not cut any of its own timber but-has taken 
out a contract with the Stearns Lumber Company on 
the Bad river reservation. The Red Cliff Lumber Com- 
pany, another leading concern at Bayfield, is now busy 
logging on the north shore, where it has heavy holdings. 
‘he company is planning to operate its mill through- 
ut the coming season. The Wachsmuth Lumber Com- 
pany will operate two camps and will also employ several 
‘ontraect jobbers. This company expects to have fifty 
leams in the woods and to employ more than 300 men. 
The mill of the company is now in busy operation and 
expects to be running both night and day until ice 
forms in the river. In addition several individual lum- 
hermen will carry on logging operations, and it is ex- 
pected that altogether, in the vicinity of Bayfield, there 
will be nearly 600 men employed. 

Lumbermen -all over the Wisconsin territory are hop- 
ing that the snowfall this season will come earlier than 
last year, in order that hauling may begin at an earlier 
date. Operations were hindered last year by the lack 
of snow and for this reason the cut was much smaller 
than had been anticipated. 

Dividing northern Wisconsin into three districts, each 
With a head inspector and one assistant, and the appoint- 
ment of a patrol for each township, with a small tax 
to be raised for a protection fund, are some of the fea- 
tures embodied in an interesting plan for the checking 
of forest fires in the Wisconsin lumber country by 
State Forester E. M. Griffith. The plan was submitted 
at a recent conference of land owners held at Eau Claire 
and is being received by lumbermen all over Wisconsin 
with much favor. Franklin H. Smith, of the Forest 








Service, gave several facts as to the government’s meth- 
ods in checking timber fires. A committee, consisting of 
James T. Barber, of Eau Claire; W. H. Bundy, of Rice 
Lake; D. G. Jones, of Wausau; Guy Nash, of Shana- 
golden, and George Foster, of Mellen, was appointed 
to draw up suggestions for legislation and amendments 
to the existing Wisconsin Jaws and to report at a future 
meeting to be held at Eau Claire before December 1. 

After a run, which was five weeks longer than last 
season, the big mill of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company, at Chippewa Falls, has closed down. This 
season’s cut is estimated at 45,000,000 feet. The mill 
closed last year on November 14, but was unable to 
operate about six weeks last summer because of the 
scarcity of logs. 

With a view of establishing a log loading works at 
Holcombe, a party of officials of the Chippewa Lumber 
& Boom Company, of Chippewa Falls, recently visited 
the village. The company has been meeting with con- 
siderable trouble of late in getting down the drive 
from Holeombe to Chippewa Falls and it is expected 
that the new loading point will greatly facilitate matters. 

M. B. Morris, of Iron River, has taken a contract 
with the Stearns Lumber Company to put in some of its 
timber at the Bad River reservation which was damaged 
by the forest fires. Mr. Morris is now constructing 
camps and expects to log 5,000,000 feet of timber, em- 
ploying seventy-five men. 

August Kieper, a well known lumberman of Florence, 
has purchased thirty-one forties in the vicinity of Flor- 
ence from the Milwaukee Mining & Milling Company at 
a price of $3,000. The tract includes 500,000 feet of 
pine and 4,000 cords of pulpwood. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 23.—The new plant of the 
Michigan Elm Hoop Company will start this week with 
a crew of nearly thirty men. The saw mill department 
has been started for several days and lumber cut for in- 
closing the building. The plant is larger than at first 
thought. The timber to be used in making the hoops 
will be wholly elm and ash and a number of carloads 
of logs have already arrived. The supplies of timber 
will come mostly from Marinette county. 

Both the mills of the Sawyer-Goodman Company are 
closed temporarily to permit putting in hot water ponds 
and making other preparations for the long winter runs, 
besides allowing the supply of logs coming in by rail 
to accumulate. Night crews may be run in at least one 
of the mills this winter. 

Rail shipments of logs are coming in rapidly, although 
the special log trains on the St. Paul and the Wisconsin 
& Michigan railroads have not yet been put on. These 
will not start for several days yet. Not less than thirty 
to forty carloads of logs are coming in daily and this 
number will increase until it reaches a daily average 
of 100 cars. Large numbers of the logs bear the marks 
of the forest fires and some of these are badly burned. 
The loggers are running rapidly over the burned dis- 
tricts and picking out the timber that is worth handling. 

The Andrews & Roepke Lumber Company, of Birnam- 
wood, reports a revival in business since the election as 
12,000 railroad ties it has had lying on its hands all 
summer have now all been contracted for and are being 
rapidly shipped. They also report good orders for hard- 
wood and hemlock lumber. Recent orders aggregate 
twenty-four cars of hemlock. 

The Jones Lumber Company, at Wabeno, is preparing 
for a big winter’s logging in that section. Borkowski 
Bros., of Beaver, have taken a contract to eut 200,000 
feet of logs for the Wilbur Lumber Company, of that 
town. Hollister & Amos, of Lily, are ready to start 
two more camps near that town. W. Emmerson has 
started his camp near Thorp. August Peters has a con- 
tract with H. A. Taggatz, of Lena, to bank 600,000 
feet of logs for him this winter. 

H. King and J. P. Brazeau will erect a saw mill near 
Klondyke this winter. It is announced that Napper is 
to have a new saw mill to replace the two it has lost. 

The Blackwell saw mill will start on its winter season 
in a few days. 

The new saw and planing mill of the Fruit Package 
Company, of Crandon, is rapidly approaching completion. 

The Standard Manufacturing Company, of Appleton, 
has bought six more lots and now has a full block in 
this city. Part of the new land will be used for lumber 
storage. 

The fire tug that is partially supported by the local 
lumbermen has been placed in ordinary for the winter. 
The tug did especially good service this summer at the 
time of the big fire in the Sawyer-Goodman yards. 

Navigation on the Fox river was officially closed No- 
vember 20. 

The steamer R. C. Wente was damaged by fire while 
lying idle in the harbor of Milwaukee with a cargo 
of 400,000 feet of ‘lumber. The fire started from a 
match used by a sailor to light his pipe. The loss to 
the cargo and steamer was $700. ‘ 

More shingle and boxwood bolts will be cut in Mari- 
nette and Menominee counties this winter than any 
winter for several years, says an official of one of the 
local box companies. He gives as his reasons for the 
statement the increase in the demand for boxes and the 
resultant demand for box timber, as well as the fact 
that much of the fire damaged timber must be cut this 
winter, 
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We are specializing just 
now on 


IBirela 


Floorimg, 
Mouldings 
Interior JF imish 


and can guarantee 
prompt shipments 
and satisfaction. 








Our stock of Hemlock is complete 
in nearly all respects, and we can 
make shipments without delay. Send 
us your inquiries and let us quote 
you prices. 





Foster - Latimer Lbr. Co. 


MELLEN, WIS. 





HEMLOCK 


Our specialty quick shipments mixed caz, of 
Hemlock, Basswood and Hardwood Flooring. 











Sawyer Goodman Company 


MAKE PROMPT SHIPMENTS OF 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 











Manufacturers 


HEMLOCK LUMBER, 
LATH, SHINGLES, 
CEDAR POSTS 

AND POLES. 


We can Ship Mixed Cars 
or Cargoes. 


DREGGE-GROVER 
LUMBER CO., 


General Offices, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Ozark, Mich. 
MILLS in 461 Soo Line. 

















TO M AKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
‘*he amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
sast ef any number of feet at any given price. ‘Absolutely correct. 
« red for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
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C. J. CARTER LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo., 


Are offering the following Short Leaf Yellow Pine at low prices and 
for immediate shipment: 
273,000 ft. 2x10 and 12-10 to 20 No. 1 and No. 2 Com. 
222, ft. 2x6—10 to 20 No. 2 Com. 
120,000 ft. 1x12—12 and 16 No. 1 Com. 


312,000 ft. 1x12—10 to 20 No. 2 Com. 
106,000 ft. 1x10—12 to 16 No. 1 Com. 
97,000 ft. 1x8—10 to 14 No. 1 Com. 
y ft. 2x4 to 2x12—all lengths No. 83 Com. §. and B. 
17,000 ft. 1x8 and 10—S. Lap and D. & M. (droppings 


from No. 2). 
18,000 ft. 14x1%x4 to 14—No. 1 Kiln dried. 
1 car %x4—10 to 16 No. 2 Ceiling. 

1 car %x4—10 to 16 No. 2 Ceiling. 


Write us for prices on gen- c. J. CARTER LUMBER CO. 











eral yard and shed stock. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Piled at the Mill. 


For Quick Shipmen 13c rate to Kansas City 
5 CARS, 2x4—10 to 16’ 
5 CARS, 2x6*-I0 to 16’ 

J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Whoiesale and Retail 
YARDS, 2300 TO 2316 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street. CHICAGO. 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 





Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 

















Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and eo Pei 
even the floors are of stone, no wood but 
the doors. 5 yy te ~ RE 
cleaning plant. Long-distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 

We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private bath, 
$0 to$i2. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 








STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








PROGRESS OF A WEEK IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 





Hardwood Consumers Trying to Hold Up Manufacturers for Present Low Prices, with Poor 
. Success—Yellow Pine Shippers Marking Time—Big, Trade Expected Next Year. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The yellow pine business is 
quiet this week. But it is the kind of a lull which gen- 
erally precedes a storm of buying. Lumbermen here do 
not expect to do much business during the balance of 
this year, for two reasons. First, the building season for 
the year is over; second, consumers do not wish to carry 
any more stock over into invoicing time than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Consequently, the shippers here are 
merely resting. 

“veryone here looks for a big trade next year. Some 
predict that 1909 will eclipse all preceding years in the 
consumption of lumber. Others are not so enthusiastic, 
but look for a satisfactory business. No one has yet been 
found who does not think that next year’s lumber indus- 
try will be entirely purged of the taint of the panic of 
1908. As this is the great shipping center for the yellow 
pine of the south, the generals of the industry located 
here are making their plans for the future, buying tim- 
ber, running their mills full tilt, accumulating stocks, 
installing new equipment, readjusting their selling organ- 
izations, versing themselves on freight changes ete., and 
getting a firm grasp on all the governing forces of the 
industry. 

In St. Louis most of the building operations that have 
been going on during the summer are finished. The 
weather is still open, but little new building is being 
contracted for at this time. This is largely true also in 
the rural districts hereabouts. Nobody seems to eare to 
contract for any new indebtedness until this year’s busi- 
ness is closed up and the records spread upon the books. 
In consequence of the present lull the millwork business 
is quiet. The local sash and door houses, which have 
been rushed for several weeks with special work, report 
that trade in this line is again quiet. Little is doing in 
stock sizes also. But all millwork men here are expecting 
a big trade as soon as settled weather comes again. 

The railroad situation is as encouraging as it could be 
at this time. Considerable orders are being placed for 
ear material, but no one expects a normal eall from this 
quarter until next year. Repair shops are busy and most 
of the car stock that has been purchased lately has been 
for this purpose. No large orders for new wood cars 
have been reported this week. Cross ties have shown 
a good deal of activity lately. Several large orders 
are reported to have been taken at this point. Railroads 
have delayed overlong in replenishing cross ties and some 
of the roadbeds are in deplorable and dangerous shape. 
In this connection it is gratifying to state that one of 
the big railway systems has had expert engineers out 
for a week or two going over the whole system with a 
view to reporting back all necessary improvements to put 
the whole system in first-class shape. This work alone 
would involve approximately $10,000,000 a year for the 
next ten years. 

The two nominating committees appointed at the last 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club to prepare two slates 
of officers to be voted on at the December meeting met 
this week. One committee placed in nomination the 
following officers: 

President—Julius Seidel, of the Seidel Lumber Company. 

First vice president—George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard. 

Second vice president—T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company. 

Secretary—J. B. Kessler. 

Treasurer—W. W. Dings, of the Garetson, Greason Lum 
ber Company. 

The other committee placed in nomination the fol 
lowing: 

President—C. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings. 

First vice president—Henry Rolfes, of the St. 
Lumber Company. 

Second vice president—R. F 
Lumber Company. 

Secretary—J. B. Kessler. 

Treasurer—Frank Goepel, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company. 

Both of these tickets will be presented at the Decem- 
ber meeting and will be voted upon. 


With the Lumbermen. 


Cc. J. Mansfield, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, jour- 
neyed home from Warren, Ark., this week to partake of 
Thanksgiving turkey with his family. He reports that trade 
is dull just as present, but he looks for a big business next 
year. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, came 
home from Little Rock this week to eat his Thanksgiving 
dinner here. He says that things are in fine shape at the 
mill and that he is acquiring a splendid stock of lumber, 
which he thinks will find a ready market next year. 

Cc. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, reports that there 
is a better feeling in the car stock trade. He says that 
there is a stronger demand now and he thinks that the 
consumption of car stock next year will be very large. 

Alf Bennett, of the lumber company of that name, was 
confined to his home with illness this week. 

Cc. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, reports 
that his sales have been stronger lately. He is getting a 
great many inquiries, but is not willing to tie himself up 
on long time deliveries at the present market prices. 

Don J. Landers, of Springfield, Mo., was in the city this 
week. Mr. Landers is president of the new Springfield 
Bank of Commerce as well as president of the Landers & 
Davis Manufacturing Company, a comparatively new sash 
and door house. This house has just completed the fixtures 
for the new Springfield Bank of Commerce, which opened 
its doors for business Monday last. Mr. Landers said that 
his factory is having a good run of special work. It is 
especially designed for this class of work. 


BPAPDAALLL 
MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NEWS. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The most discomforting 
element in the hardwood situation just at present is a 
strong disposition on the part of the consumers to tie 
up the manufacturers and jobbers on large orders at 
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present prices for delivery during the entire year of 1909. 
Little actual buying is noticed at present and the 
business so far as lumber movement is concerned may be 
said to be at a standstill. But there is a large volume 
of inquiry, coming from all sources—retailers, jobbers, 
factories, sash and door houses, planing mills ete. Car 
companies are also inquiring freely and unlike the other 
branches of trade they are buying. 

While the car companies are just now the only buyers 
who are taking stock right along, the great rank and file 
of consumers are, as stated above, endeavoring to take 
advantage of the present low prices and place contracts 
for large stocks to be delivered throughout a period of 
the next twelve months. The hardwood trade is dull at 
this time for the sole reason that the St. Louis dealers 
have refused to cover this class of offerings. 

The feeling here is that the coming year is going to 
bring a strong demand for lumber and the shippers are 
a unit in the belief that prices are going to soar to here 
tofore unknown hights. Consumers obviously are of the 
same mind, judging from the offerings that have been 
made here for next year’s delivery at current prices. As 
a rule the local shippers are willing to take orders with 
a thirty, sixty and ninety day delivery clause, but no one 
will accept orders for a longer time delivery. 

Just at present there is a lot of hardwood lumber for 
sale on the bargain counter in St. Louis, but it must be 
delivered forthwith. The higher grade woods are searce 
and large size orders can not be filled at any price. 
There seems to be plenty of lower grade stock at the 
mills, but this has strengthened considerably in price. 
The trade here is lying low, so to speak, preparing for 
the rush that is bound to come shortly after the ushering 
in of the new year. 

Owing to the somewhat congested condition of the in 
spection department of the Lumbermen’s Exchange just 
now the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has twp 
inspectors in this city. 


Personal Mention. 


L. M. Borgess, sales manager of the Steele & Hibbard 
Company, was called out of the city suddenly this week to 
look after a big sale of hardwood for his concern. 

Kk. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, is out on the road placing orders for his concern. 

Charles Thomas, president of the Thomas & Proetz Lum 
ber Company, says that he is being offered a large amount 
of orders, but most of the customers want to contract at 
present prices and tie the delivery up for the whole of 
next year. He says he does not care to make any such 
contracts, as he believes prices will be high next year. 


WwW. W. Dings and family are going to the country to 
partake of ‘Thanksgiving turkey. Mr. Dings says that 
prospects are bright for the hardwood business. le says 


that first and second oak is scarce and that gum and other 
lower grade woods are in better demand. 
V. A. Bonsack {is spending several weeks In New York. 
Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Company, 
States that his business is picking up, particularly in the 
way of inguiries. But he is turning down a lot of offered 
business which is contingent upon long time delivery. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Nov, 24.—Retail trade is about 
normal for this time of year. Farmers, who got at their 
building late, on account of delay in cleaning up their 
field work, are making needed repairs or improvements 
before steady cold weather sets in, and this trade will 
continue for several weeks yet, gradually slackening up 
toward Christmas. Very likely there will be more or less 
trade in the southern portion of this territory throughout 
the winter, as it seldom beeomes cold enough in Okla 
homa and Texas to interfere to any extent with building 
plans. In the greater part of Missouri and Kansas, and 
in Nebraska, building operations of any extent, not 
already started, will in most cases be put off until next 
spring. This applies to country building. In the larger 
cities the dealers may expect a fairly active demand 
through the winter, as with improved methods of build 
ing cold weather no longer halts building, as was the 
case some years back. Traveling men say that retail 
stocks as a rule are light, and the dealers are trying to 
reduce them still further by invoicing time. At points 
where there are several yards, the dealers in a good 
many cases are trading stocks or buying from each other 
with the above purpose in view. 

Notwithstanding dealers in general are buying only 
from hand to mouth, and only for immediate needs, 
wholesalers report fair inquiry for yard stock, and as 
much business as they usually expect at this time of 
year. Demand is for stock needed quickly and not only 
are the orders badly mixed, but prompt shipment is the 
main requisite. Call for factory stock, railroad material 
ete. is steadily increasing, and the manufacturers feel 
confident that it will continue. Railroad business is 
more active than for many months, and there is a greater 
disposition to buy for future needs than shown for a 
long time. Wholesalers say this will have a very bene- 
ficial effect on the markets and will check any tendency 
toward lower prices, while it may result in a noticeably 
firmer tendency in the near future. The feeling in 
wholesale and manufacturing circles is quite optimistic 
since the election. It is believed that the demand for 
the balance of the year, all along the line, will be nearly 
if not quite normal, and that next year the demand for 
lumber will be such that all mills will be busy and 
prices entirely satisfactory. 

S. H. Bolinger, of Shreveport, La., president of the 
8S. H. Bolinger Lumber Company and vice president of 
the G. W. Gates Lumber Company and the Shreveport 
Creosote Company, was in Kansas City on the 19th on 
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his way to Colorado Springs, Col., to join his wife and 
daughter, who are temporarily residing in Colorado on 
account of Miss Bolinger’s health. 

W. M. Beebe, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, left 
a few days ago for a trip to the mills in Louisiana and 
Texas. Charles W. Myers, with W. E. Woods, is on his 
way south. He is now in Oklahoma getting a line on 
the condition of retail stocks, and will then visit a 
number of the yellow pine mill points to ascertain the 
condition of mill stocks. 


The General Electric Company Comes to Kansas City. 


One of the big concerns that have come into Kansas 
City recently is the General Electric Company, of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. This company has had a branch office 
in the city for some time, like in many of the other 
cities, but recently it has put in a full line of its output, 
as far as it carries any stock, and now has a stock of* 
$250,000 from which this territory will be supplied. 
The territory will extend from Nebraska and include all 
the southwest. The Omaha office has been brought to 
this city and all the business of this territory will be 
handled from this office. The office of the company is 
in room 323 Dwight building, and the stock is kept in a 
large warehouse. G. A. Seabury is manager of the local 
office, and he says the company recognizes the great 
future of the southwest and is getting ready to meet the 
demands. The company has already placed the electric 
machinery for some of the big cement plants in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. While this company has offices in most 
of the large cities of the country, Kansas City is the only 
city outside of Chicago in which it keeps any stock at the 
branch office. The company has a large office force at 
work and has not felt any very bad effects from the 
financial troubles this year in this territory. 

One of the railroads put out a requisition for 13,000,- 
000 feet of timbers and lumber>this week in this city, 
but so far no company has been willing to make bids 
on the amount because delivery must run too far into the 
future, and the lumbermen of the city believe prices are 
sure to be much higher than now very early in next year. 
It is impossible to get any firm to bid here on stock of 
which much of the delivery is to run over into 1909. 
There is every evidence now that the railroad buying is 
going to be heavy, though the roads are trying to be very 
quiet about it. 

Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, recently returned from New York city full of 
optimism for the business future. He says the next four 
years are going to be the best years in the country’s his- 
tory in a business way and that eastern business men are 
enthusiastic over the outlook. Railroads, Mr. Keith says, 
are going into the market very heavily and by March, 
1909, the country will be in full swing and we will enter 
a period of prosperity never before equaled. Mr. Keith’s 
company is repairing, overhauling and putting in new 
machinery, and soon will be doing much more of it, get- 
ting ready for this period. Other large companies in 
Kansas City are doing the same. Several hundred thou- 
sand dollars will be expended in the next six months for 
new machinery, repairs, new mills and timber lands. 

The Howard County Lumber Company, of Vandervoort, 
Ark., bought the mill of the Ingham Lumber Company at 
that place this week. The Howard County Lumber Com- 
pany will use the mill to cut up its timber, of which it 
has a large quantity at that place. The Burt J. Wright 
Lumber Company will handle the output of the company 
from Kansas City. Ted Wright, son of Burt J. Wright, 
is now at the mill and will serve his apprenticeship at 
the lumber business, 

Bb. EK. MeEntire is manager of the new lumber yard 
that recently replaced the Bruce Lumber Company yard 
in Kansas City. The name now is the Southside Lumber 
Company, Mr. McEntire says business is extra good 
with the new company and anticipates a good trade for 
next year, The Southside Lumber Company bought the 
sruce Lumber Company yard. The new company is 
composed of several Kansas City lumbermen. 

Tom Mastin, president of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange, of Beaumont, Tex., is in this city for a few 
days. Mr, Mastin came up to attend the marriage of his 
sister. He says all the mills in the south are preparing 
to run full time soon after the first of the year, and that 
they believe the demand will be such as to justify it. 

I’. J. Bannister, secretary-treasurer of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, returned this week from a_ short 
hunting trip in Oklahoma. Mr. Bannister says he has 
to tell the truth all the time and his party killed only 
seventeen birds. J. H. Foresman was over the same ter- 
ritory the week before with a party and claims to have 
killed over 300 birds. Mr. Bannister says he did not 
hear of any such slaughter down in the territory, yet 
he does not doubt Mr. Foresman’s word. 

_R. J. Sutherland has framed a number of the color 
pictures that were run in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last spring and winter of the different forest trees of 
the south and has them hanging in his office, They make 
« beautiful and interesting picture for the walls ef his 
office and attract much attention. 

Frank Daniels, of the Daseomb-Daniels Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from a trip among his yards 
in Oklahoma and reports trade keeping up well in that 
district. He also says that there is every indication 
that next year will be a banner year. ; 

L. B. Train, manager of the retail department of the 
Foster Lumber Company, reports a good fall trade in 
many of the yards of that company, especially in the 
strong agricultural districts. Mr. Train expects the 
farming interests of western Kansas where many of his 
yards are located, to become one of the important parts 
of the country in that line. 

A sale of a large cement plant has just been consum- 
mated here. The Kansas City Portland Cement Com- 
pany sold its entire plant to the Union Sand & Material 


Company, of St. Louis. This company makes the Red 
Seal brand of cement. 

A. L. Harrison, who with J. W. Brown recently 
bought the yard of the Clark & Bates Lumber Company, 
in this city, reports that the new company now called 
the Indiana Lumber Company is having a good trade 
and is getting a foothold in the city that is very grati- 
fying to the members. Mr. Harrison came to Kansas 
City from California. 

Frank Moss, of the American Sash & Door Company, 
has his brother with him this week from Wisconsin, 
making a short visit. Mr. Moss says the sash and door 
trade was never better for this time of year and pros- 
pects are very fine. Mr. Moss anticipates a large busi- 
ness year in 1909. 

G. D. Bosworth, of the Leidigh & Bosworth Lumber 
Company, makes the statement that the retail business 
in Kansas City has been very large this year and is 
keeping up in an unprecedented way. Mr. Bosworth 
says his business this year is far ahead of that of last 
year not only in quantity but in dollars. 


Lumbermen on the Move. 


S. H. Bolinger, of Shreveport, La., was a visitor this 
week. Mr. Bolinger is greatly pleased with his new creo- 
sote plant at Shreveport and also says he believes the 
lumber trade will soon enter a most prosperous period. 

O. P. Leach, of Leach & Schley Lumber Company, says the 
retail lumber trade in Kansas City is keeping up unusually 
well this season and the year will be one of the best. Mr. 
Leach looks for an unvsually good year next year. 

A. Chambers, representing the Commercial Credit & 
Investment Company, of St. Louis, was a visitor with some 
of the lumbermen this week. 

C. A. Norton is making a tour of the mills of the Norton 
Lumber Company in Texas and Louisiana. 

The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company bought the controlling 
interest in the Louisiana & Missouri Lumber Company at 
Carolina, Tex. 

J. W. Sanborn has gone to Minneapolis for the next two 
weeks on a business and pleasure trip. 

Some of the lumber visitors in the city this week were 
J. G. Certain, of LaFontaine, Kan.; A. L. Davis, Joplin, 
Mo.: O. E. Woods, Oswego, Kan.; Tom Mastin, of Beau- 
mont, Tex.; 8S. G. Richeson, Janssen, Ark. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., Nov. 22.—Local lumbermen are hope- 
ful that the recent conference in New Orleans between 
representatives of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and other lumber organizations of the southwest 
and 8S. E. Redfern, assistant purchasing agent for the 
Panama Canal Commission, will be fruitful of a big 
slice of the lumber supplies of the canal district for 
the southwestern manufacturers. 

Lynch Davidson, chairman of the committee on stand- 
ard specifications for structural timber of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, says that it will add 
an annual business of between 200,000,000 and 300,- 
000,000 feet annually to the lumber manufacture of 
Texas and Louisiana if the recommendations made by 
the committee to Mr. Redfern are accepted. Said Mr. 
Davidson: 


In this conference the committee who met with Mr. 
Redfern filed with him a recommendation to the effect that 
all inquiries for yellow pine lumber be asked for under the 
yellow pine grading rules of 1908. Mr. Redfern’s attitude 
appears favorable to this recommendation and causes the 
committee to be hopeful. If the recommendation is followed 
it will make available to this market business to the extent 
ef 200,000,000 feet, or possibly 300,000,000 feet, annually. 
This may be considered in the nature of new business, for 
the reason that heretofore specifications on canal lumber 
requirements have been such as to prohibit this market 
securing any of the business. 

A large amount of the lumber for the canal operations 
has been supplied by Mississippi mills that were es- 
pecially equipped for export trade. Mills that were not 
so designed and especially equipped could not compete 
in the market at all, for the specifications quoted by 
the canal commission have been odd and unusual and 
impossible of economical execution by the mills of Texas. 

The trade news from the north and east gives in- 
creased encouragement to the mill and yard men of this 
section. While the railroads here have not made them- 
selves very evident in the market, the fact that railroads 
elsewhere are buying means that all of the roads must 
eventually begin to repair their roads and properties 
and increase their equipment. ‘‘ We are the last to feel 
the panic, and the last to recover from it,’’ is the way 
one Houston manufacturer expressed it this week. He 
had just said that a small tie order had been received 
by him and that he expected nothing big from the rail- 
roads before January. 

The demand from the retail yards is slight and this 
is in a measure disappointing. It was expected and gen- 
erally predicted that following the election there would 
be general building movement throughout the state. In 
the larger cities of’ Texas there is an unprecedented 
building activity in the business districts, but these en- 
terprises in general have to do with stone and brick and 
concrete materials, the construction is largely fireproof 
and the lumbermen have but a little chance at the con- 
tracts. It is believed that this activity will stimulate 
a larger activity in the residence districts and in the 
rural and small town sections, which will make steady 
demands for the saw mill’s products. Some of the 
prophets place January 1 as the time when farmers will 
begin to build barns and fences and houses, having 
marketed their crops. 

Work has begun on the rebuilding of the new planer 
and sheds of the Hilgard Lumber Company at Laurelia 
to replace the plant destroyed by fire-in October. The 
planer will be a duplicate of the one destroyed and the 
new sheds will be of the same capacity as the old ones. 

W. E. Grady, of the Summit Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, has been in Houston and visited many of the 
local lumber offices. 

W. C. Wardlaw, formerly of Paris, Tex., has bought 
an interest in the Houston Wholesale Lumber Company 
and is sales manager. This company recently opened 
a retail yard at Alta Loma, Tex., under the name of the 
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We supply them in all of A& B Quality Doors. 
Weare Stock Door Makers for particular people. 
Write us for prices, Carload or less. 








Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. 


Block 21st and Papin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Southern Hardwoods. 
Red Gum a Specialty 
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Manufacturers and Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately 

200,000 feet 5-8” Ash. 
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50,000 feet 5-8” Plain Red Oak. 
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To Solve Your 
Lumber Troubles 


and put you on the road to success 
will probably require more than 
mere talk. The thiffg the other fel- 
low can’t combat, however, is the 
lumber itself and that is the sort of 
argument we submit for our 


olldsboro 
, C, Pime 


It is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and possesses natural char- 
acteristics that appeal to the man 
who has to be shown. Better try a 
car. 


Telecode used. 
Prices on request. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 
. Washington, D. C. 




















KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 








. C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York. 





F. H. Thaman Lumber Company and it is understvod 
that it will establish a retail yard in Houston. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has taken its hewing 
contracts out of the hands of contractors and hereafter 
will make hewn ties for its contracts under the super- 
vision of its own foremen. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 20.—A marked upward trend 
in prices is noted and a much heavier inquiry from 
all over the country than has been recorded in weeks. 
A strong feature is the activity of railroads. Nearly 
every large system penetrating the southwest is in 
the market for lumber, while the independent or short 
lines are also active in their inquiries as to prices. 
It is but a question of days until the railroads will 
be placing orders with their oldtime zeal and this 
means that the saw mills of the great coast country 
at least will be rushed with all the business they can 
take care of. 

The export market is looking up, report a majority 
of those in the export trade. The situation is not 
as good as expected, but the indications are for a 
bigger and a better export business through this city 
than has been realized in years. 

Retail yards throughout the west and north are 
sending in specifications and asking for prices and it 
appears as though the yardman will again become 
an important factor in the local lumber trade. 

W. H. Sahtsz, inspector at the port of Hamburg for 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, is in Beau- 
mont and will remain for a few days. Mr. Sahtsz 
believe that times are ripe for a change the world 
over and that the export trade next summer will be 
big. 

A party of lumbermen composed of E. C. Ganahl 
and W. B. Patterson, of Mobile; A. J. Winfield, of 
New Orleans; S. 8S. Henry, of Gulfport, and S. W. 
Spofford, of New York city, are visiting in this terri- 
tory. The party left by special train yesterday for 
Fullerton, La., where they inspected the large saw 
mill plant of the Gulf Lumber Company. 

President Ben S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, left early in the week for a business 
trip to Chicago. 

C. S. Vidor, well known lumberman of Galveston, 
is in this city for a few days. 

Plans are under way for holding a concatenation 
in Beaumont by the local Hoo-Hoo. The plan is to 
hold it on the closing day of the second week of rae- 
ing and carnival frolics. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BaLitIMorE, Mp., Nov. 25.—The excellent feeling in the 
lumber trade continues and there is every indication 
that it will become more pronounced with the progress 
of time. Prices are advancing, some of the producers 
having marked up their quotations repeatedly since 
last August, and there is every prospect of brisk ae- 
tivity when the season for outdoor work approaches. 
Some of the mills are being pushed to supply the 
wants of their customers as it is, and the number of 
hours is being generally increased. The demand 
extends to practically every wood in common use 
and promises to gain in urgency. In the hardwood 
business many of the inquiries are evidently made to 
ascertain the feeling in the trade and do not result: in 
actual sales, but in North Carolina pine the case seems 
to be different, calls for stocks being relatively 
urgent, and intending buyers showing greater concern 
over prompt delivery than over prices. Letters ask- 
ing that orders be filled without delay and that the 
lumber is actually needed or soon will be are frequent, 
and this circumstance is pointed to as important for 
the reason that the calls relate only to the stocks 
actually required, and do not allow for restocking to 
make up for the extensive depletion that has taken 
place. In these respects the east seems rather differ- 
ent from the west. Gen. Francis E. Waters, of the 
Surry Lumber Company, who returned last week from 
a ten days’ trip to northern Minnesota, says that 
he visited a number of the mills there and found 
few of them running full time. A majority were be- 
ing operated only three or four days in the week and 
a limited number of hours a day. The manufacturers 
he talked with stated that the demand left much to be 
desired, and that business had not responded in the 
manner looked for. As an illustration he mentioned 
that one concern which under normal conditions em- 
ployed 1,200 persons, the total being increased at times 
to as much as 1,600, had only forty men at work. 
General Waters was all the more surprised to get such 
reports in an agricultural section, as the farming areas 
have been far less affected by the financial stringency 
than the industrial regions. His experience in his 
own territory with North Carolina pine has been 
different, and he is optimistic regarding the prospect. 

The Norfolk mill erected by the Norfolk Lumber 
Company at Wallace, near Fayetteville, N. C., under 
contract with the Cumberland Lumber Company, in 
which General Waters is largely interested, and which 
is to use timber from the lands of the Cumberland 
company, payment to be made at a fixed figure for the 
stumpage and the product being distributed by the 
Surry Lumber Company, is running full time and 














turning out about 45,000 feet a day. This quantity, 


NEWS OF THE SOUTH. ATLANTIC COAST PORTS. 
Carolina Pine Now Commanding Satisfactory Prices—Reports from Many Georgia Lumber 
Centers—East Coast Building Operations Heavy. 


PPP DID DDD DI LO 


Robert Sizer & Co., of New York city, have reopened 
offices in this city, and J. H. Smith, for five years 
connected with the Mobile office, has been placed in 
charge. Mr. Bates, the former manager, is now in 
charge of eastern territory. The company has leased 
office space on the fifth: floor of the Keith building. 
Robert Sizer & Co. own one of the finest loading plants 
at Port Arthur to be found on the Gulf. The firm does 
a coastwise trade through the ports of Port Arthur, 
Sabine and Galveston. 

The Thompson Bros. new saw mill plant at Doucette 
is to be placed in operation between December 1 and 
10. The plant will have a capacity of 130,000 feet a 
day and is of the double band type. The old saw 
mill was destroyed by fire a couple of months ago. 
The new plant is much larger and more modern than 
the old one. In addition to building a new saw mill 
the company is doubling the capacity of its dry kilns 
by building four additional kilns. The plant will be 
placed on full time as soon as it is ready for opera- 
tion, 

Col. Sam Park and John W. Gates have started the 
ball rolling which will eventually mean a good pub- 
lie highway all the way from New Orleans to San An 
tonio and through this city. The idea is that of Col 
onel Park. He visited Port Arthur last Sunday to 
interview Mr. Gates and the latter, being an automo- 
bile enthusiast, entered into the spirit of the thing 
with vim and vigor. It is the intention of Messrs. 
Gates, Park and other automobile owners to visit the 
various parishes and make an effort to enlist the sup 
port of tax payers in a scheme to connect up a good 
road through each parish in Louisiana and each county 
in Texas to make a practically direct highway between 
the above two points. Such a road would require but 
little work, as in every county there are long stretches 
of good roads that would need only connecting up. 

A. D. Wilson, owner of a small saw mill plant at 
Colmesniel, was among the visitors in Beaumont this 
week. Mr. Wilson is very optimistic as to the lumber 
situation, 

Walter Robson, of Waco, state sales agent for the 
Pickering Lumber Company, and F. H. Burnaby, of 
Fort Worth, states sales agent for the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, spent a few days of last week as the 
guests of friends in this city. 

H. M. Nicholls, southern sales agent for the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, with headquarters at Lake 
Charles, was a visitor in Beaumont yesterday. Mr. 
Nicholls states that the demand for lumber through 
out the south is rapidly improving. 





it is thought, will before long be increased to 50,000. 
There is room in the mill building for another band 
and resaw, and the additional machinery will be in 
stalled as soon as practicable. There are enough 
orders in hand to keep the plant going. The planing 
mill of the Surry Lumber Company at Dendron, Va., 
is running day and night to meet the requirements of 
the company’s trade. 

C. M. Fitch, who has been representing the Surry 
Lumber Company of this city in New York state for 
the last six years, will be succeeded on January 1 by 
J. B. Huff, a lumberman well khown in the Empire 
State and who has a host of friends there. Mr. Hutl 
has been with the Eastern Lumber Company at Tona 
wanda, N. Y., and is making a change to get large: 
opportunities. He will spend the next month at the 
Surry company’s mill to familiarize himself with 
various details connected with North Carolina pin 
Mr. Fitch, it is thought, will go into business on his 
own account. 

S. S. Mann, of Mann & Parker, a hardwood firm 
with an office on West Falls avenue, the same place, 
by the way, once tenanted by the late Governor E. PE. 
Jackson, one of the largest yellow pine operators in 
this section, has gone down to the firm’s mill at Rob 
bins Neck, 8. C., to look after the operation of thi 
plant. Mr. Mann has just recovered from an attack 
of typhoid fever, which prostrated him nearly two 
months and left him considerably weakened. But lh« 
is rapidly mending. 

Another lumber trade patient, as it were, who has 
made an astonishingly rapid recovery is Alan Dill, son 
of Lewis Dill, who developed appendicitis several 
weeks ago, was hurried to a hospital and operated on, 
and is out again. In fact, he has gone to Atlantic 
City to get the benefit of the ozone there. 

Robert McLean, a hardwood exporter and president 
of the Norva Land & Lumber Company, with offices in 
the Stewart building, Exchange place and Gay street, 
has returned from a trip to England, which occupied 
a little more than a month. He spent all the time in 
Liverpool, London and Glasgow, and he gave the busi 
ness situation at all three ports close attention. He 
reports that a considerable improvement has taken 
place, stocks being somewhat reduced and the foreign 
buyers showing an interest in supplies. Prices were 


just a trifle steadier, and the outlook was in the main 
promising. Mr, McLean says he was informed that 
the lumbermen on the other side hope for much from 
the business recovery in the United States, which, 
they calculate, will keep lumber here in_ sufficient 
quantities to remedy the congestion abroad, and re- 
store the remunerative prices. 
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FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFotk, Va., Nov. 23.—The North Carolina pine 
trade continues as active as circumstances permit and 
on a firm basis. There is no evidence of weakness from 
the fact that no material gains have been made in stocks 
on hand at the mills. It is more apparent than ever 
that the new order of things has taken firm hold upon 
manufacturers, that the disposition is to handle the trade 
fairly and conservatively and in line with supply and 
demand. As the season advances demand is becoming 
decidedly’ greater. The best and longest headed buyers, 
who reckon their purchases by the million, feel sure of 
their position and are not losing any time, correspond- 
ence or talk, in getting their purchases or contracts 
closed for next year. All the mills without exception, 
that have standard stock to offer, whether air dried or 
kiln dried, are having no difficulty in securing all the 
business they care for upon the basis of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association Market Report of October 22, and 
in some instances, on dressed lumber particularly, better 
prices have been obtained without difficulty. Perhaps 
ihe greatest seller in the market at the present time are 
roofers. The demand has not fallen off nor has it re- 
mained stationary. The weighing up of business inter- 
ests at the east, which two weeks ago was problematical, 
has resulted in an unforeseen activity for this line of 
stock, and a great many dealers and wholesalers were 
tuken by surprise, as they seemed to have thought, 
judging from past experience, that the approach of 
winter would cut off operations and in consequence lessen 
the demand. 

George L. Sanford, representing Fred 8S. Morse Lum- 
ber Company, of Springfield, Mass., was in town this 
week looking over the North Carolina pine situation 
with a view of lining up stock for his extensive trade. 
Mr. Sanford speaks enthusiastically of the situation and 
looks for a steady improvement in trade generally. 

John A. Wilkinson, president of the Belhaven Manu- 
facturing Company, was in town on his return to his 
operations at Belhaven, N. C., after a personal investiga- 
tion of lumber conditions in Baltimore, New York and 
Pittsburg. Mr. Wilkinson is well pleased with the pros- 
pects ahead for North Carolina pine trade. His product 
is handled largely by William Schuette & Co., who are 
interested with him in the business. 

H. O. Sieffert, of Davenport, Iowa, treasurer of the 
Shaw Land & Timber Company, operating at Ivor, Va., 
made a visit of inspection to the plant and incidentally 
ran into Norfolk to take a view of the situation before 
returning west. Mr. Sieffert is well pleased with pros- 
pects and conditions for the future and thinks that we 
are getting into good times again. F. D. Taylor, man- 
ager of the Shaw Land & Timber Company, of Ivor, Va., 
xceompanied Mr. Sieffert and said: 

Matters are improving steadily. Within the last two or 
three weeks we have been getting a great volume of 
inguirles and orders and we are taking nothing except at 
prices based on market report of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, October 22, and find no difficulty in getting all 
the business we can handle on this basis and in some 
instances better. 

LL. S. Blades, of the Foreman-Blades Lumber Company, 
Elizabeth City, N. C., on his return from the waterways 
convention held in Washington last week, stopped over 
in town long enough to get a view of the situation rela- 
tive to lumber matters. Mr. Blades reports conditions 
as strong and that he is getting an advance over the 
present Market Report on a number of items, which is 
not surprising when his stock is considered. 

W. G. Underwood, of the Albemarle Lumber Company, 
Hertford, N. C., was up from his operation for a day 
or two on business, but not to sell North Carolina pine. 
\s he says: 

Our business is good. We are getting the October 22 
Market Report or better on every order we care to take. 
The better represents from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. Our 
stock of dressed lumber is low and has been for thirty days 
past. We are buying about as much rough stock for planing 
mill purposes outside as we are manufacturing in our saw 


mill. I see nothing at this time to prevent plenty of satis- 
factory business. 


ON THE BANE OF THE SAVANNAH. 

Avucusta, GA., Nov. 23.—The great building revival 
now in progress throughout the Augusta territory has 
sent prices on building material skyhigh during the last 
few weeks. Everything entering into the construction 
of any class of buildings has made upward strides and 
it costs considerably more to build than it did a few 
months ago. Prominent contractors say the advance is 
due to the unprecedented demand that has developed 
within the last two or three months. Lumbermen have 
been obliged to advance the price of lumber on account 
of the scarcity of labor and the increasing value of tim- 
ber. Contractors have had to pay more for workmen 
than usual, consequently the advance has been general. 
Brick concerns in this city and section have advanced 
the prices on brick more than $1 a thousand over the 
prices of four months ago. This amounts to virtually a 
“0 percent advance on brick, but this is not so great as 
the advance on lumber. Many big contracts for lumber 
and brick have been received by Augusta manufacturing 
concerns recently and Augusta building material is find- 
ing its way to many points throughout Georgia and 
South Carolina, Brick and lumber companies are run- 
ning full time and there are orders ahead to take the 
full output of the companies for some time. 

In Augusta proper a large amount of work is being 
carried on but it is of a general character, no specific 
large jobs now being under way. However, scores of 
small buildings are being put up and a great amount of 
repair work is under way. Several large buildings are 
projected for the near future and it is probable that 
active construction work will begin on some of them 
within the next two or three weeks, 

All the wreckage of the flood of last August has 
been cleared away and this city is in excellent shape to 





continue its material advancement. Street improvement 
is almost finished and but little remains to be done to 
complete the work of restoration. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 23.—Kirby Cummer, of the 
Cummer Manufacturing Company, Cadillac, Mich., is 
in this city visiting his relatives of -that name here. 
His company is the manufacturer of the collapsible 
crate, thousands of which are used in this section annu- 
ally for fruits and vegetables. 

Albert Hirsch, of the Charles 8. Hirsch Lumber 
Company, New York city, is in Jacksonville on business. 

The steamship Elsa Manzell is being loaded by the 
Cummer Lumber Company with naval stores and phos- 
phate for Hamburg, Germany. 

Lumbermen report business steadily improving, espe- 
cially for higher grades. The genera] feeling is that 
within sixty days they will have all the business they 
want. Dressed stocks are moving freely. Yard in- 
quiries are on the increase and the railroads are reaching 
out for car material, ail from the east. The volume of 
business, however, for the week has been light. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Nov. 24.—Having secured prices rang- 
ing from 50 to 75 cents above prevailing quotations and 
which might, for this reason, be regarded as ‘‘ fancy,’’ 
several of the trade of Savannah express more than the 
usual optimism, although the trade generally is in a 
better frame of mind. The advances secured are not yet 
general; still it is the consensus of opinion that there 
will be a general improvement soon, because the large 
yard interests of the north as well as the railroads are 
beginning to come into the market. Aside from this the 
lumbermen, as a rule, report that business is increasing 
in volume. One stated that there were more inquiries on 
his desk than at any time since he has been in business, 
at least several years. Others talk in a like vein and a 
further improvement is assured. 

Regarding trade conditions Harvey Granger, of 
Granger & Lewis, this city and Baltimore, says there 
is a distinctly better volume of inquiry in the market. 
The roads, he said, are beginning to come into the mar- 
ket and the outlook for future business is very bright. 

Announcement of the formation of another lumber 
company was made last week which will have headquar- 
ters in this city. The new firm will operate under the 
firm style of Brooks & Bolshaw. The capital stock of the 
latest entry into the field at Savannah has not yet been 
announced, but it is pretty well conceded that there will 
be ample capital at the command of the two young men 
who are widely and favorably known to conduct a first 
class wholesaling business on an extensive scale. W. P. 
Brooks and J. H. Bolshaw, who comprise the new firm, 
have for years been in the employ of John A. Calhoun, 
who represents Craig & Co. in this city. These gentle- 
men have had extensive experience in the lumber busi- 
ness and this knowledge will undoubtedly stand them in 
good stead. The offices of Brooks & Bolshaw will be 
located on the sixth floor of the National Bank building. 
They will begin business December 1. 





HIGH CLASS SOAPS FOR COMMISSARY TRADE. 

Commissary managers are interested in the question 
of soap for their trade. They want not only a good 
soap but one that will appeal particularly to their class 
of customers. Such a line is that of the J. T. Robertson 
Company, of Manchester, Conn. It is said that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating and any commis- 
sary manager can satisfy himself as to the value of the 
Robertson brand by addressing that concern, as it has 
announced that it will be glad to send a full sized sample 
of the Purefoam shaving stick to any commissary man 
who applies for it. 

This article embraces all the good qualities of the 
ordinary shaving stick and some that are not to be found 
therein. It is economical because covered when not in 
use. It saves time because the user does not have to 
stop to mix a lather. It is economical because he uses 
only as much as he needs. It is put in a box unusually 
convenient in arrangement, which must be seen to be 
appreciated. As the shaving stick wears down by its 
use more soap may be made to project from the top of 
the box by pressing the bottom with the thumb. This 
feature is unique and is possessed only by the Purefoam 
shaving stick. 

The Robertson company’s other specialty is Vanco 
soap, a soap designed particularly for those whose em- 
ployment makes necessary a soap that will immediately 
and effectively remove every vestige of dirt from soiled 
hands. 

Commissary managers should investigate the Robert- 
son line and should write immediately for these sam- 
ples, so as to make the personal acquaintance of two 
high class articles. : 

BBB PBDB DLL LPP 
Bondholders Must Give Consent to Issuance of Certifi- 
cates, 

NorFro._k, VA., Nov. 21.—An important decision has been 
handed down by the United States circuit court of appeals 
for the fourth circuit at Richmond, being the case of the 
Union Trust Company et al., appellants, against the South- 
ern Saw Mill Company et al., appellee. It was appealed from 
the circuit court in eastern North Carolina. The saw mill 
company was placed in the hands of a receiver and after- 
wards the court directed the issuance ‘of receivers’ certifi- 
cates. The amount of the receivers’ certificates was $60,000 
and the validity of these was attested on the ground that 
the bondholders had not consented to their issuance. Judge 
Waddill sitting in the court of appeals set aside the total 
issuance of the certificates and ordered them distributed 
amongst the bondholders and labor claimants. These cer- 
tificates were used by the receivers to buy supplies etc. In 
Judge Waddill’s decision it was held that the Southern 
Saw Mill Company, being a private and not a public service 
corporation, recelvers’ certificates could not be issued with- 
out the consent of the bondholders of the concern, which 
consent the records did not show had been given. 
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customers. Convince yourself— 


try our 








We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern. mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va., 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
1002 Girard Bldg ° Philadelphia, Pa 
roadway, New lork. 
191 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
oe Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


road Se., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO"’ NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code 
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GEO. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


_ BALTIMORE, MD. 


N.C. Pine 
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ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Klin Dried N.C. Pine Flooring,Celling,Roofers,Ete. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants, Send us your inquiries, 

















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
Y. Correspondents, Savannah, Ga. 


N. 8, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 




















PS pera EN 
GARYVILLE, LOUISIANA. 


MAKES LONG 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE W.AS55 Sone 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill, 
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‘Geo. D. Emery Company 

Importers and Manutacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.1To4isroapway, Chelsea, Mass. 








White Oak Lumber & Piling 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. FIRST CLASS STOCK. 
LOW PRICES. 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 








FOR QVICK SHIPMENT 


1” Winter Sawed Basswood. 
1” and 1% Soft Elm. 


COOPER @ MAXSON LVMBER CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: 








A Complete Stock of 


HEMLOCK ® Wisconsin 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


WAUSAU, 


Fenwood Lumber C0., wisconsin. 

















OUR SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Red Gum 


Most approved methods of manufacture and treatment. 
All grades and thicknesses. Air and kiln dried. Rough, 
dressed and worked to order. Wealso manufacture 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, 
ASH CYPRESS and ELM. 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER CO. 


MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


—WHOLESALE— 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE STUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 











| SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 














L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS. 


MILLS: Native Lbr. Co. 
Exporters of Howison, Miss.; Van Cleave, Miss. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Millis 300,000 Feet, 


Shipping Points; PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: *‘‘Dantzler,’’ Moss Point, Miss. 








LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. WEW YORK 12 Great St. Helens. LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 
New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 24.—‘‘Slow but steady 
appears to be the present watchword. Improvement is 
gratifying, but differing in degree is reported from many 
quarters. A large increase in inquiries is afloat and 
prices are said to be firmer than they have been at any 
time during the year, with the possible exception of 
the grand but shortlived rally of early fall. The cypress 
people report a growth of gratifying proportions in the 
number of inquiries received, and are making some very 
good shipments. Some prominent wholesalers manifest 
a disposition to buy more freely and quotations have 
been. requested on several large orders. Yellow piners 
are finding their Thanksgiving more enjoyable than that 
of last year; for, while the market has not yet been 
restored to its normal balance, indications are that a 
general revival is expected before many months. Demand 
is fairly strong, the gain in outturn working no evil 
effect, many of the resumed mills are cutting lumber 
on orders already booked. Though the local export mar- 
ket is showing little change, it is said that foreigners 
are keeping in close touch with market conditions. Ship- 
ments to Europe, South America and Cuba out of this 
port have not been extra large, but the prices are 
considerably firmer. 
Advices from Baton Rouge last week announced the 
organization of the Gardner Wood Coloring & Manu- 
facturing Company, with a capital of $150,000, $20,000 
of which had already been subscribed. The company 
will establish its plant on the line of the Baton Rouge, 
Hammond & Eastern, at Corbin, Livingston parish, and 
L. S. Gardner, inventor and patentee of the wood color- 
ing process to be used, will have the active management. 
By the new process it is claimed that growing woods 
can be colored by injections through the bark, to any 
desired shade. The company will manufacture flooring, 
wainscoting, spokes, handles ete. 

The 3-masted schooner, Future, arrived in the Morgan 
City harbor last week with a cargo of coal from Nor- 
folk, Va. It will load at Cotten Bros.’ mill with a 
solid eargo of cypress for Maine points. 

Announcement of mills closing down are rare in this 
section of late, but a dispatch from Opelousas, La., 
of last Saturday, announces that the mill of the Nigh 
Rutledge Lumber Company has been temporarily shut 
down on account of labor troubles. 

William Drews, jr., is erecting a hardwood mill at 
Walker, La.; the first hardwood plant established in 
that immediate section. The mill will cut beech prin- 
cipally and it is reported that orders have been seeured 
from a northern factory for the plant’s output of beech 
for several years. 

William Harvey’s saw mill at Abita Springs, La., was 
burned last week, the loss being estimated at $10,000, 
partially insured. 

Horace C. Drake, secretary of the Higgen Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Newport, Ky., was a business visitor 
to New Orleans reeently and declared that there had 
been recently a marked revival of building activity over 
the country. 

Alfred Rose, Mobile exporter who recently visited 
this market, reports steady increase in the export busi- 
ness. Though exports are not as brisk as they have 
at times been in past years at this season, Mr. Rose 
says improved demand indicates that normal conditions 
would be restored within the next few months. 

Robert H. Mays, Kansas City lumberman, during a 
visit in this city last week, spoke most encouragingly 
of the outlook, saying: 

There was an almost immediate improvement after the 
presidential election. Many orders that had been held up 
pending the settlement of the political uncertainty have been 
released and the mills are now busy filling these accumulated 
orders. The outlook for the coming year is so good that by 
February a large percentage of the mills will be running 
day and night shifts. 

About fifty members of the Southern Cypress Mannu- 
facturers’ Association left New Orleans this morning 
for the semiannual meeting of the association, which 
begins at Savannah, Ga., tomorrow. Secretary Watson, 
who had charge of the traveling arrangements, found 
it necessary to secure two Pullmans to accommodate the 
pilgrims from the Louisiana cypress belt. The first meet- 
ing is to be held tomorrow. The New Orleans contingent 
expected to return to New Orleans Saturday morning. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Logician, Liverpool—4,415 pieces hickory bil- 
lets, 282 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Cerea, Genoa and Marseilles, 
1,803 pieces gum lumber, 34 ash logs. 

Steamship Nor, Vera Cruz and Tampico, supplemental— 
10.868 bundles box shooks, 2,000 creosoted poles, 1,500 pieces 
oak lumber, 748 pieces ash lumber. 

Steamship Toftiwood, Rotterdam and Antwerp, supplement- 
al—4,339 pieces gum lumber, 428 pieces oak lumber, 42 ash 
logs, 15 poplar logs, 2,075 pieces cottonwood lumber, 2,742 
pieces oak lumber, 19,700 oak staves. 

Steamship Dictator, Bluefields, supplemental—2,280 pieces 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Sicania, Palermoa, Barcelona and Genoa, sup- 
plemental—27,590 staves, 1,134 pieces gum lumber, 475 
pieces oak lumber, 1,528 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship John Wilson, Tela, Ruatan and Ceiba, supple- 
mental—531 creosoted cross ties, 114 pieces pine lumber, 86 
bunéles. pine lumber. 

Stenmship Creole, New _York-—15,000 staves. 

Steamship Virginie, Havre—1,846 pieces 
8,042 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Francesca Ciampo, Genoa—593 pieces satinwood 
lumber, 5,411 pieces gum lumber, 50,142 oak staves, 100 


eases pencil slats, 5,102 gum staves. 
Steamshi Linwood, Copenhagen, supplemental—2,183 


supplemental— 


gum lumber, 





pieces oak lumber 


SOUTHERN EXPORT TRADE LIGHT. 


Foreign Prices Remain Low—South American Trade Light—Yard Trade Improving—Change 
, for the Better in All Hardwoods. ' 








Steamship Berwind, Porto Rico 
rial, 460 pieces cypress lumber. 

Steamship Cartago, Colon, supplemental—6,531 pieces pine 
Inmber. 

Steamship Greenbrier, Bocas del 
4,977 pieces yellow pine lumber, 
timber. 

Steamship Logician, Liverpool, supplemental—2,243 pieces 
gum lumber, 132 bundles gum lumber, 701 packages handles, 
157 pieces cottonwood lumber, 40 pieces pine lumber, 90 
bags billets. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—202,500 feet lumber, 2,225 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Askehall, Savona, Marseilles and Genoa—73,200 
oil barrel staves, 63 ash logs, 1,684 pieces walnut lumber, 
1,002 pieces gum lumber, 12,000 rough staves. 

Steamship Haddon Hall, Manchester—1,091 bundles han- 
dles, 13,877 pieces oak lumber, 20,700 pieces gum lumber, 
268 pieces pine lumber, 4,332 staves, 22 poplar logs. 

Steamship Giulia, Triest, Cadiz, Barcelona and Naples 
72,000 staves, 1,480 pieces gum lumber, 91 bundles gum lum- 
ber, 9,747 staves. 

Steamship Metis, Bordeaux—749,037 oak staves, 17 poplar 
logs, 200 pleces oak lumber, 29,188 pieces pine lumber. 


Lumber receipts at the Basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 1,235,000 feet, 80,000 shingles, 
53,500 staves, 1,140 logs. 


-150 packages box mate- 


Toro, supplemental— 
22 pieces piling, 193 pieces 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MOBILE, ALA., Nov. 21.—Few transactions have taken 
place in sawn timber during the last week at the Gulf 
ports, and prices remain unchanged. Twenty-five 
cents a cubic foot may be regarded as the market 
price for timber of 30 cubic feet average, while some 
producers are holding for higher prices, and contract- 
ing is inconsiderable. A small quantity arriving has 
been sold at 2444 cents, but any considerable quantity 
will bring 25 cents. The recent small shipments to 
foreign destinations have been sufficient to balance 
arrivals at the ports, and stocks continue unusually 
low. The result of the election has given added confi- 
dence to the trade, and improved prices are looked for 
in the home trade, with steadily increasing demand, a 
condition that will no doubt reflect upon prices of 
Square timber and other export stock. 

Transactions had with foreign buyers are still un- 
satisfactory in volume, and the market is a difficult 
one for shippers. Reports are fairly . encouraging, 
however, and the tendency of prices is described as 
upward, with a decided increase in demand. Seventy 
shillings seems to be about the idea of buyers for 
30-foot average, but this is inadequate under existing 
circumstances, and most shippers are still holding out 
for better prices. It is felt on this side that the 
practical cessation of the Manchester cotton mills 
strike would have a favorable influence upon the 
English trade, but business in general remains de- 
pressed on the other side, and this condition prevails 
equally upon the continent and particularly in the 
German empire. 

Foreign buying of kiln dried saps has chiefly been 
in providing for immediate wants, and these ‘appear 
to have been satisfied for the present, at least. Sales 
during the last week or two have been difficult at any 
price. There are no heavy stocks abroad, and this 
stagnation can hardly be of long duration, but the 
prospect of more remunerative prices is not for imme- 
diate realization. 

In the interior trade a moderate demand is current 
among the mills and the outlook is good, although no 
very extensive market is looked for before the new 
year. Railroad buying appears to be the keynote of 
the situation, and must be felt in the near future, 
though purchases in this line are expected to come 
somewhat gradually. 

There is a lull in South American trade and some 
uncertainty is reported as to the effect upon the mar- 
ket when stocks now ordered arrive and are unloaded. 
In this connection some figures gathered by and 
printed in the current issue of the Gulf Coast Record 
will be of interest. Shipments from the Gulf to the 
River Plate region in 1906 amounted to 237,254,857 
feet, and those for 1907 to 227,275,562 feet. Those of 
1908, up to the present week, aggregate 153,568,225 
feet. There are in port, loading for the River Plate, 
three steamers and twelve sailers, with a capacity of 
about 17,000,000 feet and charters reported for “ves- 
sels not yet arrived at loading ports include fifteen 
steamers and twenty-three sailers, with a capacity of 
about 47,000,000 feet. Many of these charters are for 
spring loading, and in no event could all of the boats 
arrive, load and clear during the remaining weeks of 
this year; but it may be observed that if they did 
so the year’s export would still be some 10,000,000 
feet below that of last year, while the prosperous 
business conditions existing in Argentina should imply 
much improvement in the consumption. 

Sales have been brisk during the last ten or twelve 
weeks, and the showing is very satisfactory in com- 
parison with the long dullness preceding, but do not 
much exceed a fair average for this important branch 
of the Gulf export trade. 

No clearances were reported for the River Plate 
during the last week. Prices remain substantially un- 
changed, with an upward tendency in contracts for 
forward loading. 

Trade with the West Indies remains very quiet, 
with practically no inquiries from Cuba, a fairly brisk 
demand from Porto Rico and only a moderate request 
from other places. It is felt that the withdrawal of 
United States officials from Cua, the installation of 
a new government and uncertainty as to its perma- 
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nency will further tend to discourage business rela- 
tions with the island for some time. Porto Rico offers 
a much more promising field. The island is pros- 
perous and lumber trade is more active. Buyers are 
figuring very close and prices affording any profit 
to the shipper seem difficult to obtain. The outlook 
is that buyers who hold aloof to await for concessions 
will find themselves called on to come across to meet 
a further advance. 

In the hardwood trade a fair demand is recorded 
for the last week, in both the export and home mar- 
kets. Shipments for export are also somewhat larger 
than has been the case for many weeks. Reports 
from abroad are encouraging and there is a hardening 
tendency in values, though the evil effect of con- 
signment shipping early in the year is still an obstacle 
to the establishment of prices. Consignments have 
been practically unknown for several months and 
arrivals have been light, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in stocks. The export of ash and hickory logs 
is beginning and the records of the hardwood exports 
from the Gulf during the last week shows a con- 
siderable outgo of poplar and walnut logs. For all 
these woods there is a fairly active trade, confined 
chiefly to logs of good quality and dimensions. Small 
and defective wood is not wanted. The interior trade 
in hardwood appears very promising and prices are 
stiffening in consequence of the improving demand 
and moderate supplies. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 22.—The developments in 
the lumber business for the last ten days have not 
tended to increase the price of material or added to 
the volume of inquiries or business. A very encouraging 
indication, however, is found in the fact that a large 
number of yard owners and dealers from the north and 
east have been visiting the territory and discussing 
future supplies. ‘‘We regard this as one of the most 
interesting and encouraging features of the present situ- 
ation,’’ says Brooks Flowers, of the Flowers Lumber 
Company. ‘‘Our information is that mill yards are 
very low, as well as the yards of the retailers, and we 
expect with the first of the year to have the biggest busi- 
ness that has existed in this section for a long time.’’ 

The only unfortunate outlook at this time is the pros- 
pect of a car shortage. The last ten days has seen 
somewhat of an increase in the price of cotton and this 
has encouraged a movement of the staple to some extent 
toward the seaboard. As a result there is alrcady some 
evidence of a shortage of cars, and if the car movement 
is increased this condition will grow until it becomes 
serious. As an effort to hedge Inmbermen are urging 
the dealers to buy now and get the orders shipped out 
as quickly as possible, in order to get in ahead of what 
seems certain to be a rush when the cotton condition is 
such as to bring about an active movement. 

It is understood that several handsome car orders are 
in the market and that a number of timber prospects 
have encouraged the Coast Line mills to a more general 
efficiency in output. It is agreed now that the output 
has reached probably 75 percent of normal and that is 
as high as it will likely go until after the bad weather 
in the spring. A number of mills will begin work that 
are now idle, but the unfavorable weather expected dur- 
ing the next sixty and nintty days will offset the increased 
output by mills resuming. Hence it is reasonable to 
suppose that the output is now no higher than it will be 
until the opening of spring. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HarriessurG, Miss., Nov. 23.—Although the business 
of the last week was in no wise spectacular or unusually 
brisk, some good orders were booked—orders calling for 
all classes of material at good prices. So far as volume 
was concerned the demand was slightly augmented and 
indications point toward a steady increase in consump- 
tion. The manufacturers, after months of ridiculously 
low figures, are holding out for good*prices and if they 
maintain their present ‘‘front’’ these quotations will be 
forthcoming. Buyers are experiencing more or less dif- 
ficulty in placing their bills and none engaged in the 
industry are overzealous in the pursuit of large orders 
necessitating several months in which to make shipment. 
Wholesalers, manufacturers and in fact all deem the 
outlook peculiarly gratifying and not only do they be- 
lieve it probable for a good spring trade but they look 
upon it almost as a certainty. Plans are being made 
with this in view. Northern firms are establishing or 
reopening their southern purchasing offices and the 
offices already existent are making preparations to 
handle a good early spring business. So indicative of 
this state of affairs are all of the factors involved that 
many of the firms are now resting upon their oars, be- 
lieving that the future holds enough in store to make 
amends for whatever lethargy that may characterize the 
present status. The export business is holding its own— 
is in fact steadily, though slowly, becoming firmer and 
better. Prices are satisfactory, with a decidedly up- 
ward tendency and demand is increasing for both Euro- 
pean and South American stock. 

The officials of the New Orleans & Great Northern 
railroad are running back and forth over their line, 
rushing toward completion the work of construction. 
At the present time the road is operating trains be- 
tween New Orleans and Columbia Junction, Miss. It is 
believed that trains will be running into Jackson, Miss., 
by January 15. Not alone this desire on the part of 
the road officials to rush their line to completion but 
their ability to procure the necessary funds is deemed 
a most gratifying indication. It was but a few months 


ago when a shortage of funds necessitated a suspension 
of ‘building operations. 

The board of directors of the Mississippi Pine As- 
sociation held a meeting in this city at the association 
offices in the First National bank building last Thurs- 
day, November 19. At that time it was decided to 
remove the association offices to the Ross building, one 
of the local ‘‘skyscrapers,’’ which is looked upon as the 
headquarters for Hattiesburg lumbermen. There was 
a good attendance at the meeting of the directors and it 
developed afterward that the consensus of opinion was 
that the future, the immediate future, will witness 
many changes for the better in the lumber industry. 
The next meeting of the association will be held in this 
city Thursday, December 17. 

The offices of the Buckners-Saunders Lumber Com- 
pany have been removed to Hattiesburg from Gulfport, 
Miss. Although the head offices of this concern are in 
Chicago the Mississippi branch is an important one 
and its removal to Hattiesburg will increase the promi- 
nence of this city as a lumber center, than which there 
are none in the*south more prominent. The Buckners- 
Saunders company’s Mississippi office has engaged 
largely in the export business, as it will in the future, 
but it is probable that more attention will hereafter 
be given the interior trade. The offices of this com- 
pany are in the Carter building, with Mr. Richardson in 
charge. 





FROM A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, MIss., Nov. 23.—The situation throughout 
this territory is very strong, the larger manufacturers 
not making any cut in prices and the wholesalers finding 
it hard to buy material from the smaller mills, as few 
are running, and what few are running are filled up 
with orders to run on at least thirty days. Most of the 
small mills in this territory are closed down on account 
of lack of water and those that are running are about 
to close down for the same reason. There has been but 
little rainfall in this section for the last four months 
and most of the mills will be unable to run much longer. 
The woods in several sections are afire and while more 
or less damage has been done to the young timber, but 
uttle of the larger timber nas yet been damaged. 

E. H. Greer, of the Greer-Houghton Lumber Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., called on the local trade last 
week. 

A concatenation will be held in Meridian on ‘the night 
of January 5, 1909. Vicegerent J. M. Broach reports 
that he will have a large and very interesting class of 
kittens and promises a royal time to all visitors. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 24.—A decided improvement in 
the lumber market has been noted during the last week. 
Lumbermen report that they have no stocks on hand and 
that they have orders booked that will keep them run- 
ning until after the holidays. Owing to the fact that 
the saw mill men anticipate a material advance in prices 
after Christmas they are not at all disposed to book or- 
ders for next year. 

C. E. Melton, president of the Melton Lumber Com- 
pany, Micanopy, Fla., was in Atlanta last week. Mr. 
Melton was en route to Washington, where he goes to 
appear before the ways and means committee of Con- 
gress, which is now considering the tariff on lumber. 
Mr. Melton is a member of the committee appointed by 
the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association to represent it 
before the congressional committee. He declares it is 
the consensus of opinion among the lumbermen that a 
removal of the tariff on lumber will result in closing 
down every saw mill in the yellow pine belt. 

One of the largest owners of timber land in Florida— 
whose possessions run into about 500,000 aeres of yellow 
pine—is cutting the timber in a systematic manner. He 
does not touch under 12-inch stumpage. By con- 
tinuing this practice he figures the thirty years will be 
consumed in the cutting of the present supply and that 
at the expiration of that period the second growth will 
be ready for the ax. 


a_i 


IN THE OZONE BELT. 

Bocauusa, La., Nov. 23.—W. H. Sullivan, general 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Company’s large 
plant at this place, announces that he has received in- 
structions from C. W. Goodyear, president, to begin 
operating the plant nights from January 4, 1909. The 
mill will then be in operation twenty-two hours out of 
every twenty-four, which will give a capacity of between 
600,000 and 700,000 feet for every twenty-two hours’ 
run. This news is very gratifying to all concerned, and 
this remarkable town is rapidly filling up with first class 
saw mill people who can not help but be attracted by 
the many advantages offered. 

Frank I, Curtis and his estimable wife have begun 
housekeeping on Avenue B and Fifth street, where they 
entertain very frequently. Mr. Curtis, a well known 
lumberman, has entire charge of the immense railroad 
and logging operations of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company. 

Charles I. James, first vice president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, returned home to Baltimore 
last Wednesday after spending several days in this sec- 
tion looking over the company’s property. He expressed 
himself as more than pleased with affairs in which he is 
interested. 

F. L. Peck, president of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company and Mississippi Central Railroad Company, 
will be in Bogalusa this week with a large party of his 
lumber friends. They are coming to see how the plant 
looks in operation. 
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BONE DRY STOCK 


200,000 Ft. is and 2s Plain White Oak. 
500,000 Ft. No. i Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 Ft. No. 2 Com. Plain White Oak. 
Same amount of Plain Red Oak. 
We offer at a bargain three cars 


of bone dry 4-4 Is and 2s Plain 
Red Oak, all 8’ and 10° long 


We have 12,000,000 ft. of dry Quar- 
tered and Plain Red and White 
Oak, Chestnut, Poplar, Hickory, 
Ash and Tennessee Red Cedar. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


Nashville, Tenn. 























POPLAR 











i sses— Manufacture: 
All Th ckne e ae 
All Dimensions, Yellow Pine 
Rough and Dressed. Basswood, 
= uckeye, 
Bevel Siding Chastank 
Drop Siding— White Pine, 
and all 
Shelving— Southern 
Cornice. Woods. 











Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 












Getting Down 
To Simple 
Business— 


The reason we are able to make prompt shipments 
is because we carry large stocks. Drop us a line at 
once if you want some interesting prices we are 
making on a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well assorted 
and selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner ey Base, Door and Windew Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices Yours for the Asking, 


Swann-Day Lumber Company 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 




















Polished 








Sanford & 
Treadway sort cum 





MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls, 











Sead for information to AMZRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 1.35558 Sion 
Chicage. 
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Clear Lake 
Lumber Company 





MIXED CARS RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
SIDING 
FINISH 

High Grade Fir 


MILL AND OFFICE 


Clear Lake, Wash. 


Dant & Russell 


Incorporated 




















Correspondence solicited. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Oregon Pine 


(Douglas Fir) 





837 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Our Specialty 


Long Fir Timbers 


Spars, Piling, Poles, Posts, 
etc. We solicit your or- 
ders for Washington 
Lumber Products. 


Central Lumber Company 


NAPAVINE, WASH. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








Washington Fir, Cedar and Spruce, 
California Redwood, 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete stock of above for Coast shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 








j MINNEAPOLIS, ° MINNESOTA. 








OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
3i& Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





SEATTLE LUMBERMEN EXPECT INCREASED DEMAND. 





Present Inquiry and Demand from All Classes of Consumers — Shingle Market Firm — 
Sentiment Decidedly Bullish—Port Blakeley Mill Loss Settled in Part. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 18.—A careful review of the 
lumber situation in Seattle shows a_ healthy tone, 
apparent on all sides. Inquiries have been numerous the 
last week, and the good feature of the situation is that 
they are coming in for all classes of material, something 
that has not existed for many months. The one factor 
that should be uppermost in the minds of lumbermen on 
the Coast today is, ‘‘hold out for better prices, and 
until they are forthcoming turn down the business,’’ for 
present indications in every instance points to a stronger 
demand for lumber than has been experienced in a long 
time. Any amount of business is being offered for ac- 
ceptance, and in a number of cases eastern buyers are 
endeavoring to buy, for shipment anywhere from thirty 
to sixty or ninety days in the future, at prices which 
stock is being held today. ‘This class of business, how- 
ever, is not being taken on by the lumberman who is in 
close touch with the present and prospective demand for 
lumber, for he realizes that the time to get a better price 
for his stock is when the country is making a strong 
effort to get his product, and is willing to offer a little 
more in order to get it. 

One of the best posted lumbermen in Seattle today 
said that within thirty days the mills on the Coast will 
be loaded up with business; that just as soon as the 
southern and Inland Empire pine mills have been filled 
with orders this market would be looked to, and there 
was no reason why they should not get a better price 
than they are now. 

Foreign and cargo business appears to have reacheti a 
somewhat normal demand. All of the cargo shipping 
mills have orders ahead that will keep them running for 
from four to eight weeks at least and in some instances 
longer. This naturally takes them out of the rail ship- 
ping trade to a great extent and should enable the rail 
mills to stiffen up a little. 

Shingles show little change over last week. The price 
remains practically unchanged, with a tendency to firm 
up as much as possible; with the usual light demand that 
is experienced during November and December, incident 
to weather conditions in the heavy buying markets 
throughout the east and middle west. 

C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 
thinks there is no doubt but that the lumber and shingle 
situation on the Coast today is in better shape than it 
has been for many months. Mr. Patten says the rail- 
roads and also the big factories are buying in good 
shape, but it seems to be done in a quiet manner, ap- 
parently with a view to keeping the price down as low 
as possible. Inquiries are coming in in greater volume 
than previously. Stocks among most of the mills are 
low and in a number of instances millmen have over- 
sold, cleaning up available stocks at the mill and forcing 
them to get out and do some buying in order to take 
care of orders already booked. Mr. Patten is of the 
opinion that next year will be a good one for lumber- 
men on the Pacific coast. 

W. M. Boleom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, 
Ballard station, Seattle, takes a decidedly optimistic 
view of the present condition of the lumber market. He 
believes that all the mills on the Coast will be loaded 
up with business within thirty days. Buyers are in the 
market for all classes of material now and there is no 
doubt but that millmen will be able to get better prices 
for all grades of lumber if they will hold them. The 
Boleom Lumber Company has in its yard at the present 
time about 16,000,000 feet of upper grade stock. Cargo 
business has been brisk with this concern for some weeks. 
It is at present loading the steamer J. W. Clise with 
1,000,000 feet of merchantable and select for southern 
shipment. The steamer Selja also is taking on a cargo 
of 500,000 feet at this company’s plant this week, 
100,000 feet of which is spruce. In a few days the 
steamer Anticholus will load at the Boleom mills with 
several hundred thousand feet, the bulk of which is for 
southern shipment. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, this city, 
report inquiries coming in for all classes of stock in 
good volume, but the tendency of the eastern buyers 
seems to be inclined to place an order for shipment for 
six weeks or two months hence to be delivered on prices 
at which the stock can be bought today, and lumbermen 
on the Coast are not inclined to accept any orders on 
such a basis, knowing that an advance over present prices 
is assured. A. F. Mills, purchasing agent of the com- 
pany, states there is no question but that there will be 
plenty of business offered early in the new year and that 
millmen will get a better price than they are now get- 
ting if they will only ask it. Inquiries that are coming 
in to this company show that eastern buyers now have to 
have the stock and when such conditions are noticeable 
all around lumbermen should be able to get a good price 
for their lumber. 

The Tyee Lumber Company, this city, reports inquiries 
coming in brisk for stock, but orders are not being taken 
by them on lots of stock they would otherwise book, on 
account of the low price offered. J. H. Hewitt, presi- 
dent of the company, says the cargo mills are all fairly 
well loaded up with business for several weeks to come, 
thereby to a great extent keeping them out of the rail 
trade, and he can see no reason why the rail mills should 
not get in and get business on a better basis than they 
now are. 

The Great Northern Mill Company, Seattle, is receiv- 


ing its share of inquiries and is booking some business, 
not the quantity, however, it would take on could it get 
the price it is asking, and President C. A. Lux states 
it will not sell until it does. He feels sure that the new 
year is going to be a good one for Pacific coast lum- 
bermen. 

Robert S. Wilson, of this city, has been on the sick 
list for the last week, but hopes to be again back at his 
desk the first of the week. 

The Stimson Mill Company at Ballard is not worry- 
ing any about the condition of the rail trade at the 
present time at least. It is this week loading the 
schooner Eric with 750,000 feet of lumber for San Fran- 
ciseo, the steamer Stimson with 1,000,000 feet for its 
yards at Los Angeles and San Pedro and: in addition is 
loading the steamer Beechley with 1,500,000 feet and the 
steamer Lord Swiston with 750,000 feet, the latter two 
for Australia. J. F. Ives, manager of the company, 
says the domestic and foreign demand for cargoes is 
brisk, and the demand for all the upper grades are good 
also. 

Secretary E. D. Becker, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, this city, has supplied all the members of 
the association with a rubber stamp to be used on their 
stationery. The stamp is a circular one and has the 
following inscription: ‘‘We are members of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, Head Office, Seattle, 
Wash.’’ This association is gaining in prominence each 
day throughout the east and Mr. Becker took this method 
of calling the attention of the retailers to the fact that 
the users of this stamp belonged to his association, be- 
lieving that they would receive better treatment than 
nonmembers, 

The following circular letter was sent out by the sec- 
retary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association: 

The shipping of stock direct from the mill to a town 
where the retailer has no interest has always been a 
source of contention between the wholesaler and retailer. 
The trespasser is a greater evil than the wholesaler who 
sells direct to the consumer, because be conveys the idea 
that the home dealer is charging the patron more than a 
legitimate profit, when such is rarely the case. Where 
there are two or more yards in a village there is little 
danger from excessive profits. The facts are, the tres- 
passer sees a chance to make a small profit outside of 
what he would call his own territory, and he (in the lan- 
guage of the day) considers that so much velvet, regard- 
less of the injustice to a fellow member. If he could make 
the sale at the regular price it would be fair to do so, but 
that can never be done. It is always at a cut rate and 
naturally has its effect on the market. If you can elimi- 
nate any of this from your business I know that it will 
be a step toward better relationship between buyer and 
seller. When he ask a retailer to assist us we must ex- 
pect to reciprocate in some way. 


Stetson-Post Mill Not Sold. 


While negotiations are under way looking toward the 
reorganization of the Stetson-Post Mill Company, of 
this city, which will include some eastern lumbermen 
coming into the company, the plant has not been sold, 
as was reported in the daily press this week. George E. 
Bradley, secretary of the company, states that owing to 
the company having sold its site last year to the Union 
Pacific railroad, it will no doubt demand vacation of the 
property just as soon as the line is ready to begin work 
on its Seattle terminals, and as a saw mill plant can not 
be constructed in twenty-four hours ‘it necessarily be- 
hooves it to look around for another location. The com 
pany will be operated with its present officers as in the 
past, the new arrangement merely including some eastern 
lumbermen becoming associated with the company. 


Foreign Companies Pay Port Blakeley Fire Losses. 


Yésterday the London Lloyds and the National & Irish 
Millers’ Insurance Company settled with the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company their portion of the loss sus 
tained by the mill company by the destruction of its 
plant by fire April, 1907. It is reported that the amount 
paid by these companies is $40,000, which was paid in 
full with interest. Aftcr a thorough investigation by 
these companies they arrived at the conclusion that the 
mill company had a just claim and notified it accord- 
ingly, not desiring to put themselves on record as fight- 
ing the claim on technicalities. 

These companies had clauses in their contracts similar 
to those used by the American companies, which have 
refused to settle the claims, still denying liability. The 
companies just settling had not been sued by the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, owing to the fact that suits 
would have to be brought in England. The Port Blake- 
ley Mill Company brought suit against the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, which was recently decided in favor 
of the mill company. The foreign companies settling 
yesterday, however, did not wait for the decision of the 
supreme court of the state of Washington, but paid the 
claim before the decision was rendered, the policies hav- 
ing been turned over to the company several weeks ago 
and the money covering them paid in yesterday. 

a. Light, of Nevada, Mo., a well known lumber 
salesman in the middle west, having been connected with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company for four and a half 
years on the road selling the output of this company’s 
plant at Yellow Pine, La., known as the Globe Lumber 
Company, is spending several days in Seattle and other 
Sound points looking into the lumber situation. He has 
been spending several months on the Coast, visiting Cali- 
fornia and Oregon hefore coming to Seattle, and in all 
probability will engage in the lumber business on the 
Coast. 
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TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 19.—Announcement was made 
Monday at the general offices of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company of a voluntary increase of 10 percent 
in the wages of every employee of the company, effective 
on and after November 15. The total number of men 
affected is about 800 and the advance in wages came 
to them as a complete and much appreciated surprise. 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the company, states 
that the advance in the wage scale is justified by the 
condition of the lumber market. As fast as business 
warrants it, he said, normal conditions would be resumed 
and the men would be paid the same wages they were 
getting before the financial ‘‘panic’’ of a year ago. 
Last fall at the time of the financial depression and when 
the millmen were in the midst of the freight rates fights 
and a large number of mills of the state were closing 
down, the St. Paul company reduced the wages of every 
man in its employ, from president down the line, 20 
percent and kept its big plant steadily in operation, the 
men much preferring this to having the plant shut down. 
Said Mr. Griggs yesterday: 

As fast as the lumber market picks up and warrants fur- 
ther outlay our men will be given an increase in wages 
until they are back at their old standard of before last 
year’s big slump. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
hever waits for its men to come to it with a request for a 
raise but always voluntarily gives them the @enefit of any 
prosperity the company may be enjoying. The men realized 
the position the millmen were all in last year and took the 
reduction in their wages last fall sensibly. We are always 
vlad to see our men get along well and we help them all we 
can. It will probably not be long before the company can 
restore the old wage scale in its entirety. 

Lynn H. Miller, secretary of the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Company, and G. A. Neweomb, of Tacoma, were 
this week granted a patent by the United States patent 
office on the traveling crane they recently invented for 
handling lumber, particularly big timbers. These cranes 
which have been put in operation have met with marked 
success, ‘ 

John Bagley, vice president and general manager of 
the Tacoma Eastern railroad, who is also general man- 
ager of the Northern Coast Timber Company and of the 
new Pacific States Lumber Company, was this week 
granted a patent by the United States patent office on a 
new car stake he recently invented and which has been 
meeting with big success wherever used. 

State Land Commissioner E. W. Ross has just com- 
pleted a memorandum showing the effects of the recent 
order of President Roosevelt in making important 
changes in the boundaries of the national forest reserve 
in this state. These reserves now aggregate 11,330,245 
acres, 

Advices have been received here telling of the arrival 
at Washington, D. C., of R. L. MeCormick, secretary of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, who, with Victor 
H. Beckman, is representing the Pacifie Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the congressional tariff 
hearing to consider the removal of the $2 tariff on 
Canadian lumber. 

Cc. A. Mentzer has his new saw mill at Tenino about 
ready for operation. The mill was built to replace the 
one Mentzer Bros. lost by fire a year or so ago and is 
a modern, uptodate plant. Mr. Mentzer has his main 
offices in the Berlin building in this city and is one of 
the pioneer lumbermen of Tacoma. 

One of the notable cargo shipments of the week is 
the consignment of 160,000 red cedar shingles being dis- 
patched to the west coast of South America on_ the 
Kosmos Hamburg-American liner Ammon by the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company. The steamer has been at 
the company’s dock this week taking on 500,000 feet 
of lumber for South America. The company has also 
this week dispatched the steam schooner Riverside with 
another cargo of lumber for San Francisco. 

The steam schooner Yosemite arrived in port yester- 
day and is loading 500,000 feet of railroad ties from the 
Dempsey Lumber Company’s mill for San Pedro. The 
Dempsey mill is running right along and shipping con- 
siderable lumber, a good deal of which has been going 
by water to various ports. 

Articles of incorporation were filed this week with 
the secretary of state for the Mountain Development 
Company, with a capital stock of $200,000. The in- 
corporators are D. P. Simonds, jr., of the Simonds Tim- 
ber Company; Alfred F. Firman, a clerk for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company in this city, and Attorney Rob- 
ert M. Davis, of Tacoma. The offices of the company 
are given as 1001 South A street, Tacoma, being the 
offices of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, and the 
purposes of the company.are stated in the articles to 
be to develop water power and construct and maintain 
electric lighting and power systems, electric railways 
and the like. The water power to be developed is on 
the Nisqually river, not far from Tacoma. 

Frank J. Shields, president of the United Union Lum- 
ber Company, is being talked of as a candidate for 
member of the board of education for the school election 
December 5 and is being urged by his friends to enter 
the race, but has not yet consented. 

Lumber shipments by water from~ Tacoma during 
October amounted to 10,515,323 feet, according to the 
report of the harbor master, issued this week. Of this 
5,600,322 feet went to foreign ports. The total ship- 
ments for September were 9,118,953 feet, of which 5,936,- 
453 feet went to foreign ports. 

The report of the collector of customs, showing the 
commerce for the fiscal month of October of the Puget 
sound district, shows foreign lumber shipments aggre- 
gating 20,121,000 feet, as compared with 27,538,000 feet 
for the fiscal month of September. Shipments for Octo- 
ber, 1907, totaled 31,573,000 feet and for September, 
1907, 31,297,000 feet. There are twenty-five vessels 
on the Puget sound loading lumber this week, not a large 


number for this season of the year. Cargo mills, how- 
ever, report the foreign market strong, with considerable 
inquiry, prices firm and all the mills having orders 
ahead for several weeks. A number of cargoes have 
been bought lately for December-January loading. 

The newly organized Eatonville Lumber Company is 
making good headway on the plant it will build on the 
site recently bought at Eatonville. H. S. Mitchell, of 
the Reliance Lumber Company, who, with H. E. Salsich, 
of the Salsich Lumber Company, and others, organized 
the Eatonville company, was at Eatonville yesterday 
looking after the progress of the plant. The big timbers 
for the saw mill are now arriving on the ground and a 
number of the small buildings, such as cook house, bunk 
house and the like. have been erected and the frame- 
work of the mill will soon be under way. The plant, 
which is to have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, is to be 
completed by April. 

The Reliance Lumber Company is running steadily, 
both with its saw mill, planing mill and shingle mill. 
Besides a large local business of which it is making a 
specialty the Reliance company is doing mostly cargo 
business. It has here loading this week the big British 
bark Lord Templeton, which is to take between 1,900,000 
and 2,000,000 feet for Sydney, and is making some other 
cargo shipments. The company reports the lumber 
market generally strong and looking upward, with bright 
prospects for the new year. Although fir logs went up 
November 1, another advance is expected soon. The 
company’s shingle mill is turning out about 150,000 a 
day now, the output, except local business, being handled 
through the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
Seattle. 

Railroad contractors who were asked November 10 to 
bid on the Union Pacifie’s big tunnel into Tacoma this 
week received notice from the offices of Chief Engineer 
H. F. Baldwin, at Seattle, who has charge of the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific extension from the Colum- 
bia river to Tacoma, that bids on the tunnel must be in 
by noon of November 30. Railroad officials state that 
this means the Union Pacific will soon have its Tacoma 
work well under way. The eleven largest contracting 
firms on the Coast are figuring on the work. The tunnel 
is to be 8,700 feet in length and 460,000 cubic yards of 
dirt is to be excavated. The tunnel will be timbered but 
will eventually be of concrete. It is estimated that the 
Union Pacific tunnel and the steel work with which its 
engineers have planned to carry its lines over to the tide- 
land terminals it bought from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company last year will represent a total cost 
of $3,000,000. Millmen of Tacoma and vicinity are 
anxious to see the Union Pacific line built, as it will 
make more accessible the big market afforded by the 
Harriman lines. 

J. C. Roth, assistant superintendent of transportation 
of the Northern Pacifie railway, states that traffic con- 
ditions on that road are as good today as they have ever 
been and, in some respects, better. He states that there 
are fewer cars in the shops undergoing repairs than at 
almost any time in the last six years, the usual number 
of cars out of order being about 5 percent, while now it 
is but 1 to 2 percent. That there is practically no 
shortage of cars, he states, is due in a great measure to 
the condition in which the Northern Pacific is keeping its 
equipment. Said Mr. Roth: 

The outlook for a large lumber trade is good. So far the 
movement in this line has been normal. From reports that 
we receive it seems that the revival in business is genera) 
and the indications are that this winter business will be 
brisk. 

Advices were received this week that the British ship 
Ben Dearg, 143 days out with a cargo of lumber from 
the Port Gamble mill for Delagoa bay, had arrived 
safely. The vessel was posted for reinsurance at 8 
percent. ? 

E. W. Demarest, vice president of the Pacifie Na- 
tional Lumber Company, Tacoma, is of the opinion 
that the outlook for the lumber business the coming 
year is good. Inquiries are coming in freely and there 
should be a good volume of business early in the new 
year. There is an inclination on the part of some 
wholesalers to hammer down values by quoting low 
prices, which is having a bad effect on the market. 
The mill of the Pacific National Lumber Company, 
located fifty-five miles east of Tacoma on the Tacoma 
Eastern railway, is turning out 75,000 feet daily. Ever 
since the mill was built three years ago it has been 
running constantly and when eastern rail business was 
so low that the profit realized did not afford any mar- 
gin on the investment, the Pacific National Lumber 
Company turned its attention to the foreign cargo 
shipping business, supplying large quantities of stuff 
to the European markets. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Company, of this city, 
reports its mill at Ashford turning out between 35,000 
and 40,000 feet of lumber daily. Mr. Manley states 
that inquiries for material are coming in in good vol- 
ume and is of the opinion that with the beginning of 
1909, lumber values will stiffen up considerably over 
present market prices. 

Clarence E. Hill, of the Hill Lumber Company, this 
city, says there is a good demand for lumber in Minne- 
sota, but the prices being offered in this territory are 
so low that it makes the business unprofitable. Ne- 
braska and Kansas are taking some stuff, but the de- 
mand is light as compared with other years. Mr. Hill 
is inclined to be optimistic as to the business outlook 
for the new year. ‘ 

The Skewis Lumber Company is running its mill at 
Ohop steadily and is turning out 50,000 feet daily, cut- 
ting principally timbers. B. O. Skewis states that in- 
quiries with his company have been much better the last 
week and indications are favorable for a good demand 
at better prices in the near future. ° 
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Good Grades. Prompt Shipments. 
Well Manufactured Stock. 


Office and Mills: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


Eastern Sales Office: 
1419 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flooring, Ship Decking, 
E | K a= Finish, Car Material, 
Yard Stock and Timbers. 
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Grays Harbor Lumber Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


FIR TIMBER 


Fir Car Material, Bridge Material, Ry. Ties, 
and all other Pacific Coast Products; all kinds 
FIR PILING AND CEDAR POLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. We use Telecode. 
For prompt Shipment, write 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


ERNEST H. MEYER, Manager. 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SELECTED Fir Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 
ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington | Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 
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ORDER NOW 


Red Gedar Siding and Shingles 


POSTS, POLES, FIR BRIDGE 
PLANK, YARD STOCK. 














Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Company 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
13th and Farnam 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
207 19th Ave. North 








‘ We’reAfterYou 


for we know we can 
please you in 


FIR, CEDAR and SPRUCE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES. == 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Nelson Lumber Company, 
862-3-4 Empire Building 

















\ Mills at Tacoma, Wash. SEATTLE, U.S. A. J 


FIR LUMBER»° TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 
SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & GN. 





















OUR “SHIELD” 


mio OF... RED GEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine made 
33 33 3: shingles on the market today 3; 33 33 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Deen: Lumber Co., Southwestern Representative, 











eith-Perry Blag., Kansas City, Mo. 

















MONTANA, IDAHO, _E WASHINGTON, 


IDAHO 48> WESTERN 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
LARCH LUMBER and IDAHO 
WHITE PINE LATH 
CEDAR POLES, POSTS and PILING 


Weare manafacturers, Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited. 


THe LACLEDE LUMBER CO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO 








Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 


Steam Kiln Dried Factory Plank. 
SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 

















Pine and Fir | BOX SHOOKS 
LUMBER. Manufacturers. 


Klickitat Pine Lumber Company, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 








NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Everett, WasH., Nov. 19.—Optimism of the 4-ply 
variety is entertained by lumber manufacturers in this 
section of the northwest, for with fortune favoring the 
trade in the outcome of the presidential election, with 
the structural steel business already beginning to ‘boom, 
with orders coming in from the railroads and ear build- 
ing concerns, with cargo demand and prices improving 
in a substantial manner it would be difficult for the 
producer to peer into the new year without a feeling of 
thanksgiving for changes that have come to pass since 
the country turned down William Jennings Bryan for 
William Howard Taft, a statement which must be made,, 
even though it is unkind to speak in disrespect of the 
politically dead. In optimistic vein William M. Boner, 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, offers 
the accompanying statement: 

Lumber conditions are good on the Coast and there is 
lots of inquiry and business. The railroads and car build- 
ing companies are buying considerable material, though 
aside from these sources rail business is not strong. Coast 
and export business is good, cargo business undergoing a 
steady improvement in both price and demand. Under 
these circumstances I look upon trade conditions for the 
coming season hopefully. 

Logging camps throughout Snohomish county are pre- 
paring for the usual winter closing that occurs when 
the rainy season sets in. There are a few camps, a very 
small percentage, which work during the winter, though 
such practice is not general. There appears to be a 
fair demand for logs. Operators are looking forward to 
a bright year of building activity in all sections of the 
country. 

The ‘‘build now’’ crusade started by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has resulted in the expenditure of about 
$50,000 in new buildings here within the short time in 
which the campaign has been conducted. 

The management of the Puget Sound Timber Preserv- 
ing Company, located here, is beginning the reconstrue- 
tion of its plant destroyed by fire several months ago. 
The new buildings will be practically fireproof. 

The Wagner-Wilson Company has ordered for its new 
plant a Twin City twin Corliss 700-horsepower engine, 
the engine being sold the company through the Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Company. The Wagner-Wilson 
people have begun driving foundation piles for the main 
mill. The foundations under the boiler and engine 
rooms have been completed. 

W. H. 8. Beach yesterday sold the Beach Mill Com- 
pany’s property on the Fourteenth street wharf to 
Thomas Hartley, Roland H. Hartley and D. M. Clough. 
Thomas Hartley, a cousin of Roland H., who came to 
Everett some time ago from Minneapolis, has been en- 
gaged in logging. The new owners took control of the 
Beach mill today, are overhauling the property and 
will begin cutting within a short time. The plant will 
be known as the Hartley Shingle Company. The mill 
is equipped with two double block machines and has a 
daily capacity of 210,000 shingles. W. H. 8S. Beach 
intends making a trip to his former home in California 
and possibly through the eastern states, though he ex 
pects to eventually return here and reénter the shingl 
business. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Noy. 20.—Lumbermen, especially 
the cargo shippers, will h&ve just cause to celebrate 
Thanksgiving day with a better spirit than has charac- 
terized their demeanor for several months, because of 
the fact that there is a far better tone to the foreign 
market, as well as the coastwise trade, than at any time 
during the present year. 

Foreign and domestic lumber affairs are in much bet- 
ter trim than last week. Such is the statement made by 
conservative manufacturers on the waterfront. 

Fred J. Wood, one of the heaviest cargo shippers in 
the city and on Puget sound, asserts that there is a 
marked improvement in demand and prices over last 
week. Price on common lumber, coastwise, has increased 
$1 a thousand feet, and clear lumber has increased from 
$2 to $4 a thousand feet. Mr. Wood says clear lumber 
“A jumped ahead wonderfully and the demand is such 
as to force the price upward. He says the local demand 
for lumber in San Francisco is heavy and much common 
and rough clear lumber, especially, is shipped to in- 
terior points in the state. Clear sticks are difficult to 
procure and it has been discovered that there is an 
unlimited supply of that grade in this section, hence an 
impetus to the market. Mr. Wood also declares there is 
a marked improvement in the foreign demand. South 
America is making heavy demands for all kinds of fir 
lumber, as there seems to be a reawakening in building 
affairs on the west coast and the orders are flowing to 
Puget sound, this city receiving a proportionate share. 
The low mark reached by lumber during the summer is 
$9.25 a thousand feet, and today the quotation is placed 
at $12 a thousand feet. Australia is still sending orders 
and Liverpool, England, will receive at least two more 
sargoes of big sticks before the year closes. The steam- 
ship Selje is berthed at the Wood mill and is receiving 
a balance of an order for the United States government 
at Panama, a portion of the cargo being supplied by 
the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company. The ship 
Kynance is receiving 1,500,000 feet of lumber for 
delivery at Liverpool. The steam schooner Yosemite 
is receiving a cargo of 500,000 feet of railroad ties for 
delivery to the Southern Pacific Railway Company in 
San Francisco. The latter cargo is being supplied by 
the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company. 

Archie Morrison, manager of the Morrison Mill Cem- 
pany, declares that the foreign demand for lumber, as 
well as the coastwise, shows a marked improvement. 
Mr. Morrison said: 

We are receiving many inquiries for cargo shipments and 


the list includes all kinds of lumber. There is a good 
demand both for rail and cargo shipments. Prices are 


picking up a little and are much better than last week. 
The shingle business is quiet. The demand for fruit and 
salmon boxes is heavy. 

Workmen are rushing the mill of the 8S. & D. Lumber 
Company to an early completion. A concrete foundation 
is being laid under: the mill, The dry kilns will be 
120 feet long and will have 12-foot walls, the structure 
will be made of concrete, the first of the kind to be built 
in the county. The S. & D. Lumber Company’s plant is 
located in Blaine, near the international boundary line. 

J. T. Todd has resigned from the management of the 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Company’s mill and is sue- 
ceeded by F. A. Crane, formerly manager of the Fidalgo 
Mill Company. 

Arthur E. Jones, formerly connected with the Belling- 
ham Bay Lumber Company, now general manager of the 
Hammond Lumber Company, of Tongue Point, on the 
Columbia river, is in the city on a visit to his family. 
Mr. Jones prophesies a prosperous year for the lumber 
business in 1909 and says there is a marked change for 
the better already. The daily output of his company’s 
mill is being increased from 160,000 to 250,000 feet of 
—s 

W. T. Andrews, of Washington, D. C., lumberman for 
the sme department bureau, is in the city for the 
purpose of making preliminary arrangements for the 
sale of timber within the boundaries of the National 
forest reserve in Whatcom and Skagit counties. Aside 
from preparing for the future sale of the timber Mr. 
Andrews will spend considerable time instructing the 
twelve forest rangers who will be located in various por- 
tions of the local reserve. Prior to his arrival here Mr. 
Andrews was engaged in similar work in the Olympic 
national reserve. During that time a deal was nego- 
tiated for the sale of 1,000,000,000 feet of timber to a 
firm in Seattle. 





CALIFORNIA. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau,, Nov. 20.—The lumber market 
remains strong with an upward tendency in prices. As 
high as $14 base has been quoted on rough fir lumber 
with $12.50 easily obtainable. The scarcity of the upper 
grades of fir and kiln dried flooring continues with pros- 
pects of an advance. A meeting of the Pine association 
was held yesterday to confer as to revising the present 
cargo list on fir, but no notice of an advance in the base 
price has yet been given out. Everything points toward 
considerable improvement before the dull season of Jan 
uary and February is reached. The fact that there has 
been no sag in prices since the improvement began this 
fall is taken as a favorable indication. Coasting lumber 
freights were officially advanced 50 cents this week by the 
Ship Owners’ Association. The rates are now, from 
Puget sound and Grays harbor to San Francisco, $3.50, 
and to southern California ports $4 and $4.25. Logs 
have advanced again on Grays harbor, owing to the seare- 
ity. All of these causes make it likely that lumber prices 
will be maintained for some time, notwithstanding that 
the yards of San Francisco and Los Angeles are not 
stocking up heavily and may not until next year. 

The schooner William Bowden arrived today from Mor 
oran, Japan, in a damaged condition with 2,196 oak logs 
and 1,130 oak ties consigned to Mitsui & Co. During 
severe southeast gales in mid-Pacifie, the vessel was 
boarded by immense seas and there were fears of foun 
dering for some time. 





George Sudworth, who is to study the subject of tree 
transportation for the Forest Service'on the Pacific 
Coast, has arrived from Washington, D. C. He is making 
a special study of the forest reserves of the western 
states in order to ascertain which of the native trees 
may be transplanted in other climes and whether they 
can be made to flourish outside of their own elimatic 
range. He says that his department is trying to learn 
how certain species of eucalyptus common to the warm 
belts of California may be transferred to colder climates 
and there furnish wood and moisture producing forests 
in localities now lacking trees. 


Advices from Raymond, Wash., on Willapa harbor, 
say that six steam schooners, the Willapa, Raymond, 
Tiverton, Doris, Mayfair and Daisy, sailed today from 
that port with cargoes of lumber for San Francisco. The 
total amount of lumber carried by the steamers was 
nearly 5,000,000 feet, making the largest shipment from 
Willapa harbor in one day. 

Arrivals of lumber at San Francisco by sea during the 
present week total only about 12,000,060 feet. 

A. G, Stearns, who is at the head of the Stearns Lum- 
ber Company with a redwood plant at Wendling, is 
spending a few days in the city on business. 

H. Holmes, manager of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Company, has been visiting his city office during the 
last two weeks. The mill at Eureka is running steadily. 
A good output of redwood shingles is also being made. 

John Ducey, of Portland, has been in the city for sev- 
eral days on business connected with the Western Lumber 
Company, which has a line of lumber yards in the in- 
terior of California. 

A. A. Courtenay, sales agent for the Glendale Box 
Factory of Glendale, Ore., has arrived from Portland 
to look over the box shook situation. 

P. B. Kyne, of the new lumber firm of Berry & Kyne, 
of this city, has returned from a week’s tour of the San 
Joaquin valley, where he found many of the retail yards 
pretty well stocked with the staple lines, although the 
outlook for future business is favorable. 

J. H. Baxter, representing the Stimson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ballard, Wash., leaves tonight for a trip to 
Puget sound. 
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PORTLAND EXPORT TRADE SHOWS BIG IMPROVEMENT. 





Coastwise Movement Brisk — Reports Show General 


Improvement — News Notes and 


Personals. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 21.—The pra Lumber 
Company has established offices in the Wells-Fargo build- 
ing, this city, with R. M. Cross, secretary of the com- 
pany, in charge. While the company is one of the 
largest on the Coast, it never before has had offices in 
Portland. 8. R. Bodine, for three years with the Falls 
City Lumber Company, as representative in Utah, Ne- 
braska and the neighboring districts, will represent the 
Wendling Lumber Company in the same territories in a 
similar capacity. Mr. Cross will make Portland his 
future home, Mrs. Cross having arrived here a few days 
ago from San Francisco. The Portland department will 
handle —_ fir, while other Coast woods are handled 
by the San Francisco offices. 

The meeting that was to be held today by the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
been postponed until next Saturday because of the fact 
that today the greatest football game of the season is 
being pulled off. A big rousing meeting is wanted on 
the 28th, however, for upon that occasion the Hon. H. B. 
Miller, consul-general to China, will discuss with the 
lumbermen questions in relation to trade possibilities 
with Japan and China, and as to the prospects of Man- 
churia becoming a competitor of the Pacific states in the 
lumber trade. Mr. Miller was formerly in the lumber 
business in Oregon and is therefore considered excep- 
tionally well qualified to furnish interesting information. 

The Norwegian steamer Admiral Borreson arrived 
here today from Victoria, B. C., under charter to Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. to carry a cargo of lumber to 
Shanghai. The steamer will take away about 3,500,000 
feet. The American ship Erskine M. Phelps is reported 
as having been chartered to load lumber on the Coast for 
Australia and that the cargo will in all probability be 
furnished by one of the local mills, but the report can 
not be confirmed at this time. The sailing schooner 
William H. Talbot left this week for Manila witb 
1,000,000 feet of lumber shipped by the Pacific Export 
Lumber Company. The cargo was furnished by the 
mills of the Portland Lumber Company and the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Company. 

Coastwise business continues brisk, several cargoes hav- 
ing been set afloat from here and mills on the lower 
Columbia during the week. The steam schooner Yellow- 
stone, belonging to Charles R. MeCormick & Co., of San 
Francisco, left yesterday with 400,000 feet of lumber 
and a large*shipment of piling; and the Shoshone sailed 
from mills on the lower river with a deckload of lumber. 
The steam schooner Johan Poulsen took a cargo from 
several mills on the lower river and the Northland and 
Nome City were given cargoes here. Half a dozen steam 
schooners are booked to arrive here from San Francisco 
to load during the coming week. Freights are firmer 
than for some time and will in all probability advance 
soon. At least owners of tonnage hope so. 

Among visiting millmen here this week were R. W. 
Martin and H. C. Auld, the new owners of the Mohawk 
Lumber Company at Donna, on the Wendling branch 
of the Southern Pacific. These gentlemen are from 
Atchison, Kan., having recently bought the mill prop- 
erty, and came here this time principally to call upon 
their colleagues and become acquainted. The mill cuts 
35,000 feet daily and a planing mill is now being 
installed in connection therewith. The mill plant is 
also being given a general overhauling. 

R. C. Angell is now inspecting the mill output for the 
Associated Bureau of Grades of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Louis Gerlinger, president of the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Company, owner of the new Gerlinger block and 
a resident of Portland, heavily interested in other proj- 
ects in this state, returned last Monday with his family 
from a pleasure tour of middle Europe. The party left 
Portland in August and in the meantime visited Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Switzerland. They took in all 
the sights that appeal to the tourist, even to the extent 
of ascending the famous Alps. Mr. Gerlinger inci- 
dentally observed that the large commercial centers of 
Europe continue to expand, the building activity in 
Hamburg and Paris being particularly brisk. Times 
were satisfactory from a financial point of view over 
there, although the tourist travel was somewhat below 
normal. But a good year was looked for in the event of 
Mr. Taft’s election to the presidency of the United 
States. This, Mr. Gerlinger states, seemed to be as 
burning a question over there as here, it being believed 
that in ease of Mr. Taft’s election the times would 
be better in the states and hence make money freer. 
Mr. Gerlinger returned looking the picture of health and 
says he had an excellent trip. 

George H. Glynn, formerly with Waldo A. Avery at 
Detroit, Mich., is now associated with. H. D. Langille 
in the Portland department of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chi- 
eago. While Mr. Glynn has known a great deal of 
Pacific coast timber this is his first visit here. 

Inquiries for foreign business are coming in at a 
lively rate, so it was reported this week, and there will 
be many cargoes shipped from kere in the next few 
months if the deals now under consideration are closed. 
It was reported yesterday that one order for 75,000 
pieces of ties, 6x8 6-foot, had about been placed for 
Chimboti, on the west coast of South America , and that 
there is a strong demand for lumber along the west 
coast. Europe, too, is in the market for, material and 
the charter of a sailing vessel for one cargo is about 





to be closed. It is understood that mills are quoting 
foreign business on a basis of from $11 to $12. This 
shows a material improvement over conditions a few 
months ago. 

The East Side Mill & Lumber Company has bought 
nine blocks of ground from Fred Morris near its old 
plant, which eventually will be utilized for space for the 
planing mill and yards. The mill is being equipped with 
an automatic sprinkler system, a 40,000 gallon tank 
having been constructed to. supply water. 

William D. Wheelwright, of the Pacifie Export Lum- 
ber Company; F. G. Wheeler and D. L. Blodgett have 
formed the Car Cargo Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters in this city, to conduct a general shipping and 
cargo lumber business. 

The University Lumber & Shingle Company made a 
good record recently by cutting 4,000,000 shingles in 
six days. The plant has been operated day and night 
for some time, but Manager Kroenert intends shut- 
ting down the night run for a while until market condi- 
tions improve. 

The C. C. Wilson Lumber Company, of Rainier, has 
not operated its band mill since the circular mill was 
destroyed by fire in September, adjustment of the in- 
surance having taken considerable time. 

The Columbia River Door Company at Rainier is en- 
larging its shipping facilities by installing a dock 80x300 
feet. The plant has been operated continually for more 
than a year, never shutting down a day but the regular 
holidays. 

The Western Lumber & Fuel Company has bought the 
plant of the Estacada Woodworking Company, Estacada. 
The company is composed of George Estes, president 
and manager; S. W. Stryker, vice president; L. E. Bel- 
fils, secretary and treasurer; W. D. Hayes, superinten- 
dent. John Zobrist is a stockholder. The company has 
been operating a small mill in the vicinity of Estacada 
jor about a year. 

The holdings of the Farmers’ National bank, of 
Weston, in the Blue Mountain Saw Mill Company, have 
been acquired by a syndicate, at the head of. which is 
Robert Jamieson. The mill has a capacity of 40,000 
feet daily and 300 apple boxes in ten hours. 

T. C. Coombs & Co., La Grande, have moved the Rich- 
ardson saw mill, which they recently bought, to its new 
location near Glass Hill, six miles south of La Grande. 
Theré is about 25,000,000 feet of timber tributary to the 
mill. 

The Cody Lumber Company, at Bandon, Coos bay, 
resumed operations after a long shutdown. 
new machinery has been added to the plant. 

The Coquille Mill & Mereantile Company, 
expects to resume operations shortly. 
been idle for nearly a whole year. 

The Cove Mercantile Company, 
stall a mill there soon. 
15,000 feet daily. 
in operation. 

The new plant of the 
on Beaver creek, about 
is now in operation. 

The Big Four Lumber Company, of Scroggins Valley, 
have bought a tract of timber about four miles west of 
Forest Grove and will remove its mill to the site where 
the old Eagle mill was formerly operated. 

E. E. Lytle has sold his interest in the Hillsboro Lum- 
ber Company to J. C. Hare. The mill is cutting mate- 
rial for the new railroad going into the Tillamook 
country. 

The Astoria Lumber Company at Astoria is rebuilding 
its mill and when completed it will have a daily output 
of 40,000 feet. 

The Long Lake Lumber Company, of Klamath Falls, 
has secured a site on the upper Klamath lake and will 
install a box factory there. 

The Carson-Fowler Lumber Company has succeeded 
the Pioneer Planing Mill Company, Ashland. A. E, 
Shiria is moving the Mack saw mill at Drain to Glen- 
dale, and the Goble Milling Company, of Goble, Ore., 
whose plant burned some time ago, has decided to re- 
build. 

Frank Flam is installing a 25,000-feet capacity saw 
mill on Bear creek, six miles from Bandon, Ore. 

J. K. and J. Wentworth have bought a tract of about 
150,000,000 feet of timber in the vicinity of Rainier, 
Ore., from the Green Creek Timber Company. The tract 
was controlled by 8S. Benson and Ecerding & Farrell. 

Kratz & Anderson have installed a shingle mill near 
Clatskanie, Ore. One Lane machine is being used. 

The Mt. Glen Mill Company, La Grande, whose plant 
was destroyed by fire, has rebuilt and will resume opera- 
tions in the near future. 


Personal Mention. 


M. A. Leach, president of the Northern 
Lumber Company, spent a few days in this city 
and he announced that three of the company’s box fac- 
tories will be operated all winter. The company recentiy 
instalied an additional box factory and planing mill. The 
mill will close down about Christmas. It cuts about 
3,000,000 feet a month. q 

J. O. Storey and J. C. Bracher, of the Storey-Bracher 
Lumber Company, this city, have returned from an ex- 
tended tour of the east. Most of their time was spent in 
Chicago, Dubuque and LaCrosse. At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Portland, Eugene & Eastern 
railway in this city J. O. Storey was reélected president, 
George Bracher, secretary, and J. C. Bracher, director. 

W. McRee, of Quincy, Ill., has made his usual 
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Considerable 
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FIR and SPRUCE Lumber. 


FIR TIMBERS 
SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Yard stock in 
straight or 
mixed cars. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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For Immediate Shipment: 
Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consisting of wide 1”, 14", 
1K"&2"— Write for Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








=== The Way We Make ——— 


Red Cedar Shingles 


has everything to do with their wear- 
ing qualities. Ours have been tested 
in all sorts of climates and weather 
conditions, hence we do not hesitate 
to recommend them. Try 


Black Gross Brand of extras and clears 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinental line. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, we carry a large stock at our La Crosse 
Storage sheds and Minnesota transfer from which 
we fill rush orders. Wire your orders at our expense. 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Fir and Cedar Lumber—————Cedar Shingles 


Prompt shipments and satisfactory 
grades are an easy matter for us— 
try us on 


Fir Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


Our prices are interesting 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo, 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 


ba - SOO Seattle, Wasb. 
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[ape SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
BUY NOW 


while prices are 
down 


FIR ‘TIMBERS 


or any of our west coast lumber 
bought now will prove a good 








investment. 





E. H. Lewis LumberCo. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 
General Office, SEATTLE, WASH.* 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
907 No. 18 Broadway. 


1502 Fisher Building. 








Ar © Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


Yo u Shingles in 
Re ady? Straight Cars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
56x4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
3%4x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
4x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD, Fargo, N. D.; 
J. A. CHLER, Burlington, Ia.; R. T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan. 














Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir”’ 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 











—\ 
| Will Meet Reliable Competition 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 
Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 
MILLS: RENTON, WASH. 


BONDS-FOSTER LUMBER CO., 














. Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Calapooia, near Brownsville, returned this week from a 
trip east. Mr. Thurston hails from Ontario, and spent 
most of his time there with relatives and friends. The 
trip was largely for pleasure and recreation, but inci- 
dentally Mr. Thurston looked over the business field. He 
advises that while in Chicago he came to the conclusion 
that there will be a good demand for Oregon fir in the 
near future. 

Gewis A. Ward, of the American Trading Company, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, was in Portland 
Tuesday, stopping over to visit some of the mills while 
en route to Puget sound. Mr. Ward’s concern exports 
large quantities of lumber from this port, particularly to 
Australia. Incidentally, it might be mentioned that Mr. 
Ward is one of the committee of the San Francisco 


Merchants’ Exchange which recently made some recom- 
mendations in connection with the proposition to estab- 
lish one inspection bureau for the Pacific coast. 

S. M. Hauptman, of Charies R. McCormick & Co., San 
Francisco, is here this week closing up contracts for the 
erection of the company’s saw mill at St. Helens, and it is 
understood that work on the plant will begin at once. 
The mill will be one of the most modern in this part of 
the country, which means that it will be one of the most 
modern in the world, 

G. Demangeion, superintendent of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Ore., spent a 
few days in this city recently to enlist more help in the 
operation of the company’s mill, which will be operated 
on double shift beginning November 23. 





LUMBER AFFAIRS IN THE INLAND EMPIRF. 


Western Pine in Request — Stocks Well Assorted — Manufacturers Believe Improvement 
Heralds Permanent Return of Better Trade Conditions—in the Flathead Valley. 








IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 20.—Seventy-five thousand 
dollars is the amount of an appropriation for the 
Bitter Root forest reserve recommended by Major F. A. 
Fenn, supervisor, in his annual report to be forwarded 
to Chief Forester Pinchot early in December. The 
report will show there is urgent need for the money, 
which is to be expended in permanent construction work. 
To adequately patrol the Bitter Root forest a large 
appropriation is necessary, but as soon as the timber 
belt is opened much of the revenue will be secured from 
the sale of timber and other products. The Bitter Root 
is the largest reserve in the United States without any 
revenue*from within its own boundaries. 

‘*Business is picking up in a remarkable way,’’ said 
C. P. Lindsley, of the Panhandle Lumber Company, at 
Spirit Lake, Ida., in reviewing the situation in the In- 
land Empire, ‘‘and orders and shipments are increas- 
ing. Our mill is running to capacity, our cut is up to 
the maximum and we have in pile 25,000,000 feet of 
stock. Prices are strengthening and the outlook for 
spring trade is good. We are not cutting any white 
pine but our stocks of western pine are complete in all 
grades. Shop lumber appears to be searce, with a good 
demand and prices stiffening. 

C. M. Crego, manager of the William Musser Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, declares that conditions are 
better than they were in October and there is a tendency 
toward better prices. Conditions are such, he added, that 
when trade starts stocks will be depleted rapidly, The 
tone of the market is stronger and eastern buyers are 
waiting for it to steady before placing their orders. 
The Musser mill is running full time and orders are 
satisfactory. 

The Overland Lumber Company’s mill at Kamiah, 
Ida., will close as soon as it completes a contract for 
bridge timber. Stockholders of the concern will meet 
in Spokane next month to go over the situation. G. W. 
Miles, of St. Louis, president of the company, will be 
there also. The company is planning to erect a planing 
mill near Kamiah, on the Clear Water branch of the 
Northern Pacific railway. The lumber will be conveyed 
from the saws to the planers by means of a flume, which 
is already installed. 

C. Fred Smith, president of the Brockway-Smith Cor- 
poration, dealers in sash, door and millwork in Boston, 
is in Spokane looking up supplies at western mills. He 
will visit the Pacific coast before returning home. 

H. P. Svendsen, president of the Cascade Lumber 
Company, announces that the mill at North Yakima, 
Wash., is running full capacity. 

The Washington Mill Company’s plant in Spokane 
will be in full operation early in January. More than 
200 men are now employed. The plant is lighted by 
electricity and heated in a modern manner. 

Work on the Fidelity Lumber Company’s mill at 
Newport, Wash., is progressing. The foundations are 
ready for the superstructure. The Great Northern rail- 
way is building a spur track to the plant. 

C. H. Goetz, instructor and student of forestry in 
the Washington State college at Pullman, visited several 
lumber camps in northern Idaho in November. Other 
trips will be made during the fall and winter and other 
lumber districts visited. A visit to the mill at Pot- 
latch, Ida., is under consideration. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company has closed its 
saw mill at Bonners Ferry, Ida., because of the lack 
of logs. The mill cut 30,000,000 feet of lumber this 
season, the largest in its history. The company did its 
largest business this year. It found a ready market for 
all it could produce and at times could not fill the 
orders. 

Dehlbom & Sandberg, of Copeland, Ida., have started 
logging operations. They expect to cut 5,000,000 feet of 
cottonwood logs this winter. They will saw the logs 
next season and ship the product to Omaha. The firm 
employs fifty men in its saw mill at Copeland. 

The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company ‘has one mill 
running at Athol, Ida., also a planing mill at Fish Lake. 
The latter will close for repairs in thirty days. 

John Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, is in Spokane looking up stocks 
for eastern shipment with E. W. Harris, local manager. 
He looks for good business in the Dakotas early in 
February. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 21.—The situation still con- 
tinues to look a little brighter and it is the general 
feeling that the market from now on will be much 
stronger at advanced prices. Logging operations are 
well under way. and the weather is most favorable for 





making roads and decking. Should present weather con- 





tinue for the next ten days logging operations will be 
farther advanced than ever before in all lines of work 
up to the sleigh haul. 

The commissioners will take up the consideration of 
the Big Blackfoot Milling Company and Julius Neils 
Lumber Company assessments at their meeting to be held 
today. The whole question of the assessment will be 
reviewed, and it is understood that the companies will 
make an offer to pay the 1908 tax levied on a lower 
valuation than fixed by the county assessor. At the meet- 
ing of equalization the proposals of the lumber com 
panies were turned down, but it is thought likely if the 
offer of the companies seems to be advantageous to the 
county rather than to fight the matter a compromise will 
be made. One feature of the case is said to be that the 
authority of the commissioners as a board of equaliza 
tion expired August 1, and it is considered questionable 
whether they have authority to make a compromise at 
this late date in the proceedings. 

I’. W. Porter, one of the largest logging contractors 
of this district, is in from Bigfork on matters 
nected with his business. Mr. Porter reports that con 
ditions for building roads and skidding were never bet 
ter than they are this season. 

W. E. Wells, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, was at Whitefish, Friday, looking after its 
interests at that place. The Somers plant is still saw 
ing days and will continue as long as the weather will 
permit. The logging operations are well under way 
and if the weather continues favorable it will have 
decked ready for the sleigh haul about 20,000,000 feet 
by January 1. 

A. Parker, president of the Parker Lumber Company, 
of Columbia Falls, was in the city Wednesday on busi 
ness, Sa 

The Eureka Lumber Company closed down its saw mill 
on the 14th on account of being unable to get logs to 
the mill down the river. Its operations this 
year have been successful, having manufactured about 
15,000,000 feet. The planing mill is being kept busy 
filling orders and will run all winter. 

H. G, Miller, president of the Kalispell Lumber Com- 
pany, left Tuesday for Athens, Mont., to look after his 
milling and logging interests at that place. The product 
of the Athens mill is shipped mill run to the large 
planing mill and factory at Kalispell, where it is manu 
factured. 

The recent cold snap caused the Boorman Lumber 
Company to close down its band mill for the season. 
The company will operate its circular mill located on 
Lost creek most of the winter. 

The Enterprise Lumber Company, whose mill recently 
burned, will build a temporary planing mill and install 
two machines for the purpose of furnishing millwork 
called for in orders received. 

William Briggs, logging contractor, has taken a con 
tract from the Somers Lumber Company to put in 
3,500,000 feet of logs from the west shore of Flathead 
lake. The logs will be put in over a slide three miles 
long. Two and one-half miles of the slide will be made 
from timbers, balance will be ground slide. The con 
tour of the country in this district is such that a con 
siderable portion of the timber will have to be delivered 
to lakes and rivers by similar methods, and as this is the 
first slide of any importance that has been built in this 
section the results will be watched with much interest. 

EK. M. Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Lumber Com 
pany, was elected by a large majority to represent the 
people of Flathead county in the eleventh legislrture 
held this winter. 

W. N. Noffsinger, secretary of the Somers Lumber 
Company, is in Great Falls on business. 


con 


Tobacco 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

Savtt LAKE City, UtTan, Nov. 18.—The Park City 
Lumber Company was recently organized with a capital 
stock of $25,000 to take over the wholesale and retail 
business of the bankrupt Summit Lumber Company at 
Park City. The officers of the new concern are 8S. W. 
Morrison, president; F. L. Parker, vice president; P. W. 
Billings, secretary and treasurer. The officers, with H. P. 
Pettitt, will form the board of directors. 

In an interview with 8S. W. Morrison, of the Morrison 
& Merrill Company, Mr. Morrison stated that market 
conditions ,in Salt Lake City are excellent. Prices are 
stiff and lumber of all grades is in good demand. The 
demand for some grades is larger than the supply and 
railroads which supply this market are suffering from 
a shortage of cars as a result of the heavy call for cars 
for crop moving. The building permits to date for 


the year have exceeded all previous records and the 
building beom which was inaugurated in Salt Lake 
' City last spring continues unabated. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Corer 


John W. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., was in Chi- 
cago this week on business. 


A. E. Edwards, of Hartsville, Tenn., spent several 
days in Chicago this week. 


Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, jr., and Rudolph Weyer- 
haeuser were in Chicago this week on business. 


C. H. Bradley, timberman of Duluth, Minn., called on 
a number of Chicago lumber firms this week. 


C. C. MeGovern, who operates a mill at Waukesha, 
Wis., was in Chicago during the early part of the week. 


A. W. Haines, of the American Lumber Company, this 
city, is visiting the mill of his company at Balls Bluff, 
Ark. 


The American Compound Door Company, of Chicago, 
is planning to build an addition to its plant to cost 
$5,000. 


R. E. Campbell, secretary of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, called on the Chicago trade this 
week. 


J. W. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., hardwood 
manufacturer of Madison, Ark., was a visitor in Chicago 
this week. 


John Henderson, of the Henderson Bros. Lumber Com 
pany, retail yardmen at Hebron, Ind., was in Chicago 
this week. 


D. Slassen, of Diedrich Slassen & Son, Peotone, IIl., 
spent several days in Chicago this week and placed a 
number of orders for lumber. 


G. E. Reynolds, the Memphis representative of George 
C. Brown & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., was a visitor in 
Chicago this week. 

H. C. Hornby, general manager of the Cloquet Lum- 
ber Company, Cloquet, Minn., was in .Chicago several 
days this week on business. 


F. H. Burnaby, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., spent several days this week at the 
local offices of his company. 


Edward Deschamps, representing in Chicago the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company, of Arbor Vitae, Wis., 
went to Milwaukee this week. 


J. H. Kirby, of the Kirby Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., spent several days this week at the Chi- 
cago offices of his company. 


James A, Garetson, president of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago several 
days this week on business of his company. 


B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, of Houston, Tex., spent several days this 
week at the Chicago offices of his company. 


Oliver O, Agler, of Upham & Agler, Chicago, left on 
business Sunday night for Cairo, Il., and Clarksdale, 
Miss. He is expected to return Saturday. 


R. C. Clark, one of the popular salesmen for the Gil- 
key & Anson Company, of Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago 
Monday morning looking after the business of his com- 
pany. 


William O’Brien, president of the Virginia Lumber 
Company and the representative of the Cook & O’Brien 
interests in northern Minnesota and Ontario province, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 


J. D. and H. T. Hollingshead, the cooperage men of 
Chieago, last week disposed of a one-half interest in 
their plant at Paducah, Ky., to the Paducah Cooperage 
Company. H. T. Hollingshead remains a director in the 
company. 


J. A. W. Bishop, who was formerly connected with 
the Chicago office of the Continental Lumber & Tie 
Company, of Houston, Tex., has returned to Chicago 
and will be the secretary of the Collins Lumber Com- 
pany, now being organized. 


C. D. Dillon, manager for the Neola Elevator Com- 
pany, Chicago, returned Monday morning from a ten 
days’ trip to Virginia and the east. Mr. Dillon owns 
a fine farm in Virginia and went down to look after it 
and attend to some other personal business matters which 
demanded his attention. 


Thomas V. Coleman, of the Walworth & Neville 
Manufacturing Company, returned the first of this 
week from a vacation trip to the south. Part of the 
time since he left Chicago he has been visiting his 
brother, Joseph G. Coleman, of the Quinn-Coleman 
Lumber Company, at Shreveport, La. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
this week sent out announcements that at some time dur- 
ing the holiday season the usual trip of the salesmen of 
the company to the various mills in the south would be 
given. The date of this trip has not as yet been fixed 
and will be determined largely by prevailing business 
conditions. 


George J. Pope, of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Company, 
and Clarence L. Cross, the well known cypress wholesaler, 
were the only lumbermen who accompanied the excur- 
sion of the Chicago Association of Commerce on its 
southern trip last week. Mr. Pope and Mr. Cross made a 
number of addresses, setting forth the advantages of 
Chicago as a lumber market for the south, and on their 
return were much pleased by the impression which 


* white oak, gum and some of the scarcer varieties of 


seemed to have been made upon southern lumbermen 
bythe trip of business men from this city. 


Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Sompany, Beaumont, Tex., and a power in the wholesale 
trade of that state, was in Chicago on business Saturday 
last and honored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a. short 
call. Mr. Woodhead spoke very reassuringly of business 
in his city and state and expects still further improve- 
ment in trade generally and in the lumber line par- 
ticularly. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held an im- 
portant meeting Wednesday afternoon to talk over the 
existing situation between the lumbermen of the city 
and the teamsters’ union. Although no definite decision 
as to the terms which will be given the teamsters for 
next year was reached, there seemed to be a decided aver- 
sion on the part of the lumbermen to accede to all the 
demands made by the union. 


James Moloney, president of the Moloney Belting 
Company, expects to leave the last of the week for 
Washington, D. C., where he is going to participate 
in the effort being made by buyers of leather to se- 
cure the removal of the duty on hides. When asked 
regarding the condition of the belting business in re- 
lation to the lumber trade Mr. Moloney said the vol- 
ume of orders has not been satisfactory but that the 
general tone of the lumber trade seems to be greatly 
improved and he believes that things are shaping for 
a good business next year. The Moloney Belting 
Company is in an enviable position to furnish any- 
thing in the way of saw mill belting on short notice. 
The company has in its warehouse a large quantity of 
selected leather of exceptionally fine grade, a large 
portion of which will go into belting for the saw mill 
trade. 


During the last ten days the Pullman Company, of 
Chicago, has contracted with the E. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, of Memphis, for one of the largest amounts of 
hardwood ever bought at one time by a car building 
concern. The exact amount of this contract has not 
been given out, but is understood to be between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 feet. This lumber is*distributed 
among various southern hardwoods, including red and 


lumber. 


Walter S. Penfield, of the law firm of Penfield, Blatt- 
ner & Chester, of Washington, D. C., and Tacoma, Wash., 
states that his father objects very courteously yet strenu- 
ously to being characterized as deceased. The elder Pen- 
field is a lawyer of ability and reputation in Washing- 
ton, where he has practiced his profession for many 
years. The statement to which exception has been taken 
appeared in the November 7 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Mr. Penfield is entitled officially to live again, 
as he states the obituary notice was decidedly premature. 


J. C. Walsh, sales manager for Upham & Agler, Chi- 
cago, says the demand is better than it has been in over 
a year and that his company is doing a larger business 
this month than in any month since the panic began, 
Monuay of this week being their banner day. He re- 
ports very little dry stock in the country, items in which 
there is a shortage consisting principally of first and 
second plain oak, common and better quartered white 
and red oak and first and second basswood. Birch and 
ash, he says, are plentiful and birch is high, the price 
being $4 a thousand better than it was four months ago. 
Inside of sixty days he believes it will be almost im- 
possible to seeure thick birch. 


A very pronounced improvement in the trade is re- 
ported by Franklin Greenwood, sales agent for the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, and the Pearl River 
Lumber Company, with offices in the Railway Ex- 
change building, Chieago. Mr. Greenwood predicts 
great things in the way of improvement in yellow 
pine conditions, which he believes will be realized 
within a very short time. The big plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, La., will 
begin night running January 1. The mill has been 
operated very successfully since it was started about 
six weeks ago and is now cutting a little over 300,000 
feet a day. 


J. D. Bolton, who has charge of the buying end of 
the Hayden & Wescott Lumber Company, Chicago, 
says a good deal more inquiry for stock is noted, although 
not many more sales are being made. He does not look 
for a rapid movement and does not want a too rapid 
advance, preferring to see the market move up gradu- 
ally, not advancing prices beyond where they legitimately 
belong, thereby preventing a reaction next year. Lum- 
bermen, as a rule, he considers do not care to sell a 
great deal at present prices, but prefer to wait until an 
improvement is noted. He reports the railroads buying 
to some extent and states that the prospects for the 
future trade could not be better. Summing up the 
situation, Mr. Bolton said that, on the whole, he con- 
sidered the trade 10 to 15 percent better than it was 
four or five weeks ago. 


C. W. Downey, of the Neola Elevator Company, Chi- 
cago, operating thirty-nine yards in northern [Illinois 
and Iowa, says his company had a heavy fall trade, 
which has been falling off a little because of the cold 
weather setting in. In speaking of crop conditions 
in the territory in which the company’s yards are 
located, Mr. Downey said that while the oat crop was 
not a large yield it was bringing a good price; that the 
corn crop was up to the average in point of quantity 
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extraordinary marks 
all our transactions. 
Let us prove it on 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 


KAPOWSIN LUMBER CO., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NorRTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 














The Hill Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
EVERYTHING IN 


COAST PRODUCTS 








We especially want to move 
Fir Dimension and Timbers 
and Red Cedar Shingles. 











OFFICES: 
MINNEAPOLIS, 845-7 Security Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


IN FOREST LAN 


OMAHA, 592 Brandies Bidg. 
DENVER, Rocky Mountain Timber Co. 








By DOUGLAS MALLOCH, 
"the lumberman poet.” 








produced and the quality of the corn was better than it 
had been in a good many years, and the farmers, on 
the whole, were prosperous. Taking these things into 

consideration he thought next year would undoubtedly | 
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Christmas? 


What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 
Your relative, 
Your friend, 
Yourself, 
better than the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ? 


It will give those neag to you a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. It is printed in old style type on 
laid antique paper, illustrated in tint and 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. 

If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in tame to 
reach the recipient December 24 or 25, with 
a letter from this office stating it is a Christmas 
gift from you. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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WILL MAKE LOW PRICES ON 


Western Pine 


We wish to move the following: 


6 Cars, 8” No. 2 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
4 10” “ 9 10 to 20 “ 
8 1x12 No. 2Com.S2S,12 to 16 “ 
1 ia: 
3 8” No. 3 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
1 4” B. and Better Bevel Siding. 
{ 6” “ “ “ ry) 
+ 4” C. Bevel Siding. 
4 6” “ “ 
Can furnish good assortment of yard stock all 
WESTERN PINE, good grades and good mill 


work. 
We want your inquiries. 


Wm. Musser Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

















Watch this Space. 


We are continually re- 
placing our stock. Write 
us for quotations. 





50 cars 1x8-10-12 Western Pine. 

40 cars 114,” 14,” 2” wide Western Pine 
factory plank. 

20 cars 3” Idaho White Pine Tank Stock, 

1 million feet yard Dimension. 





Falls City Lumber Co., ta. 


























SPOKANE, WASH. 








witness a good business. He says his company had an 
average stock of lumber on hand at all its yards, heavier 
than it was at this time last year. 


A. W. Wylie, representing at Chicago the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., said some im- 
provement was noted in the hardwood situation, two 


“or three concerns in the market and two or three rail- 


roads placing liberal orders, among which he understood 
was the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania lines. He 
reports car material bringing a good price if lumbermen 
were in position to furnish first class material and 
make prompt deliveries. He thought stocks were limited 
and not sufficient to supply the trade this winter if there 
is a normal resumption in demand, first and second 
plain oak being the searcest item in the market, with 
quartered oak still scarce but bringing a good price. He 
said the mills now in operation were running on better 
time but many have not opened up. yet. 


Reports from the Ross-Attley Lumber Company, of 
Heth, Ark., indicate that the company is doing a good 
business, oak being in big demand. Ash also is in 
good demand at about the same price and gum moving 
better at from 50 cents to $1.50 a thousand more than 
six weeks ago, low grades being in good demand. The 
company reports a larger stock of lumber than it ever 
had, owing to the fact that its mill at Heth has been 
running steadily ever since the middle of last January, 
which is made necessary on account of the limited time 
it has in which to cut the timber. Out of fifteen or six- 
teen mills, located on about eighty mies of the Rock 
Island railroad, on which this company’s mill is situated, 
it is the only mill to run steadily all year. Many of 
these mills have resumed operation but some are still 
closed down. 


The LUMBERMAN enjoyed a call last week from R. L. 
Martin, manager for the Commerciaus Shingle Company, 
of Bellingham, Wash. As was announced in a recent 
issue of the LUMBERMAN, the Commercial Shingle Com- 
pany has been organized by six shingle manufacturers 
to manufacture an especially high grade red cedar shin- 
gle. The company is excellently equipped for handling 
a large business, operating seventeen upright machines 
under the personal supervision of a member of the com- 
pany, and at the same time giving each order prompt 
and careful attention. The company employs a com- 
petent inspector, whose duty it is to inspect the product 
of the mills and keep the grade up to the high standard 
is has adopted. Each bunch of shingles put out is se- 
curely done up and branded with a paper label, making 
an attractive package and calling the customer’s atten- 
tion to it. Mr. Martin is traveling in the east intro- 
ducing to the market the company’s ‘‘Special’’ brand 
of shingles and reports that he is meeting with good 
success, 


Edward A. Selfridge, jr., president of the North- 
western Redwood Company, Willits, Cal., was in Chicago 
this week in the course of an eastern trip, looking into 
the outlet by rail for the lumber produced by his com- 
pany, especially for short clears. Long clears, Mr. Self 
ridge says, find an ample local market, but he feels 
that the common lumber product of his mill which con- 
tains a very large percentage of shop lumber and short 
clears should find a good market in the east, since his is 
the only prominent mill directly connected by rail. 
Willits is in Mendocino county, on the California North- 
western railway. It has been announced, Mr. Selfridge 
says, that the road will resume work on its northern ex- 
tension to Eureka at the beginning of the year. From 
Willits, the present terminus of the main line, it will 
extend down the main fork of the Eel river. It is 
thought by lumbermen that this road will now be hast- 
ened to completion. There is only a little over 100 miles 
to build, but it is through a very rough country and 
two or three years will be consumed in its construction, 
depending on the force put to work. 


Since the election a noticeable improvement in busi- 
ness is reported by the Whiting Lumber Company, 
with general sales office in Philadelphia, Pa. In a 
statement recently made on behalf of the company it 
was pointed out that while it could take care of more 
business, those in charge of affairs were satisfied that 
they were getting their share and had nothing to offer 
for future delivery. Dry stocks are becoming scarce 
and it is generally thought the bulk of the available 
dry hardwoods will be disposed of within the next 
ninety days. The Whiting Lumber Company reports 
good business in its oak flooring department, which 
has been oversold to some extent recently. Many of 
the numerous inquiries from all parts of the country 
are developing into orders and show that buyers are 
not endeavoring merely to familiarize themselves with 
the market. The decided advance in North Carolina 
pine has not been without its effect on other building 
woods in the eastern markets and indications point to 
buying on a large scale. 





KENTUCKY CONCERN CHANGES HANDS. 


NICHOLASVILLE, Ky., Nov. 22.—The Standard Lum- 
ber Company, composed of J. F. Heberger and H. H. 
Mechlin, has succeeded to the business of the Roy Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, and will take immediate 
possession of the plant. J. F. Heberger, one of the 
stockholders in the new company and president of the 
Standard Furniture Company, of Cincinnati, will be 
secretary and treasurer, and H. H. Mechlin, an experi- 
enced lumberman of Winchester, Ohio, will be president 
of the new company. G. A. Roy, president of the re- 
tiring company, will retain a small interest in the new 
concern. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 33. 


Country yards are in the market for large quantities 
of all kinds of building material and prices on such 
items in both norway and yellow pine and hemlock 
are firm. A searcity in some sizes of building material 
has developed and some of the mills north and south 
are having difficulty in filling mixed orders. Manu- 
facturing demand for hardwoods is stronger than a 
week ago, with a corresponding better feeling as to 
prices. The inquiries for lumber from railroads con- 
tinue to grow and from present indications the trans- 
portation lines of the country have started on a period 
of steady improvement. Furniture factories are also 
buying more freely and have a number of large in 
quiries out, conditional upon the result of the January 
exhibitions throughout the country. 

Good weather in Chicago has resulted in a continua- 
tion of building operations and wagonload trade is 
active. The number of permits holds up well and with 
anuvther month of good weather a large number of the 
small buildings will be put up. A feature of building 
in Chicago is the steady increase in the number of 
small and medium sized frame buildings, which is 
larger now than at any time in recent years. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 21. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
. MAIN aN Wee Srna wae ae 49,697,000 11,504,000 
eae a ee Piet tenes CorNemmnnrs 48,623,000 23,780,000 
ER er ee ae | rere ere ee 
SD nc itd dca ae hs ew. are each eae 12,276,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 21. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
.....1,788,806,000 501,156,000 
.2,295,606,000 447,375,000 


190S 
1907 


centers ons 53,781,000 
SOG SOG GOO cs cccssces 


WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 21. 


Increase 
Decrease 


SHIPMENTS, 


Lumber. Shingles. 
re ree Soe re ee 15,312,000 12,020,000 
DD ah dea da bars idr keene beeen 14,913,000 11,416,000 


399,000 604,000 
TO NOVEMBER 21. 
Lumber. Shingles. 


NING iy atlas aig es Ac al 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 


Se A ee Oe ee eee 672,635,000 470,991,000 

BE San ao crk oe Deke ad We ele 907,822,000 430,611,000 

DE es ciivekavd ote ake kile. nee mad 40,380,000 

DEE. Sb cui wadicswmeaneaeu ,- eae 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Week ending November 21........ 15,854,000 160,000 
rom January 1 to November 21, 

Pe reer errs 804,646,000 16,119,500 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the six days ended November 24 were: 


CLASS No. Value. 
ret en en tee ae 6 3,700 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... Pe 53 139,750 

5,000 and under ree even 27 173,100 

10,000 and under rrr 23 294,500 
25,000 and under 8 rk hos a ova +) 275,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 2 115,000 
Board of Education, school............... 1 300,000 
Richardson, Ida A., warehouse............ 1 110,000 


Totals 122 $ 1,411,050 





Average valuation for week.......... -_ 11,566 
Totals previous week................ 167 2,970,750 
Average valuation previous week.:... ... 17,788 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 67 380,200 
Average valuation corresponding week 

BO. 00 2d04026.60n-0 bese ed enebees aie 5,674 
Totals January 1 to November 24, 

BOOS cccccccccgerccsvcvsesccvers 9,026 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 7,391 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 7,662 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 6,561 3,475 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 5,184 40,139,205 
Totals corresponding period 19038..... 4,817 36,544,625 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 4,763 47,158,615 





Northern Pine, 


POPPI PSOIEL 


Chicago. Inquiry for all the better grades of white 
and norway pine has been steady this week and prices 
are firm. There seems to be a tendency on the part of 
most of the large manufacturing concerns to refrain from 
stocking up until early next year. The scarcity of all the 
better grades tends to keep prices firm and it is only on 
large orders for lower grades that any concessions 
are made, Piece stuff and common boards are in 
fairly good demand and difficulty is being experienced 
by the yards in filling mixed orders. Shipments by 
lake are practically closed and the yards report that 
they have sufficient lumber on hand to run them 
through the winter. 


Minneapolis, Minn. A fair trade is reported from 
the mills here and from wholesalers, not heavy but 
satisfactory for the time of year. The open weather 
which has been prevailing stimulated much small 
building work and has helped keep the retail trade 
going. Most of the pine orders that have come in 
lately have called for rush shipment. The retail yards 
are generally run pretty low on stock, but are trying 
where they can to get along till after midwinter, when 
they will begin placing orders for spring. While there 
is an excess of low grade lumber here, the stiffness 
reported from other markets has prevented any fur- 
ther weakness in price developing. As for the upper 
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grades, there is no surplus in them, and there is a 
tendency to raise on a number of items. Owing to the 
greatly reduced cut this year in some other northern 
pine centers, the total stock being carried into the 
winter is not believed to be much in excess of last 
year. 

ere 

Saginaw Valley. The pine market is steady. A 
moderately fair business is being done in various 
products such as ceiling, molding, siding, sash, doors 
and blinds, and the box business is reasonably active. 
While there is no rush, there appears to be a gradually 
expanding volume of business and the tone of the 
trade is healthy. Some are apprehensive the much 
talked of revision of the tariff is likely to prove a dis- 
turbing factor, but here there doesn’t appear to be 
much apprehension. It is contended that the northern 
pine trade will not be affeeted in any event. There 
will be no more competition than there is now in pine 
and the tariff only affects a manufacturer and dealer. 
The hardwood and hemlock people believe that they 
will be able to protect their interests in conjunction 
with the western and southern lumbermen. Prices are 
not likely to be affected materially. The railroads are 
moving more lumber and conditions are everywhere 
improving. 

PAPO 

New York. The market still has fluctuating tenden- 
cies but is nearer a normal demand than for a long 
time. Naturally, approaching winter, there is not 
much urgeney to the demand, but inquiries are of a 
decidedly stronger character. Local stocks are not at 
all commensurate with a fair business and, contem- 
plating a big spring trade, retailers are making prep- 
arations accordingly and some orders have been 
booked for early spring delivery for dealers who fig- 
ure that March 1 will see much higher prices. Mill- 
work orders and mixed car trade are firmer. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in white pine still find the 
trade pretty good, though it does not promise to be- 
come as active as yellow pine, for the reason that the 
price is so much higher and the holders of timber are 
not urging it upon the market. High grades are as 
scarce as ever and are not likely to be filled in well 
this fall, though dealers are not uneasy about that, 
for the new Canadian Pacifie connections to Georgian 
bay promise a winter rate that is fairly competitive 
with the lake rate. 

————e oOo 

Toledo, Ohio. Northern pine is holding firm at ad- 
vanced prices and there has been an active movement 
during the last week. Stocks are not large as com 
pared with other years, but they are now being kept 
up by the placing of fresh orders as fast as lumber is 
sold. Some water shipments are still coming in, but 
the end of the lake business is expected at any time. 
Rail receipts are coming in promptly and there is a 
niece local demand. Taken altogether it looks as if 
there will be more business doing this winter than 
there has been for a long time in the winter season. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. More than usual strength has developed 
the last two weeks in all grades of spruce and in an- 
ther week or two wholesalers will undoubtedly get 
ctual list prices. Orders trom yards are of a strong 
haracter, but it is from railroads and contracts from 
ublie utility corporations that the best of the new 
susiness comes. One large order last week for 500,000 
feet and upward was turned down because the whole- 
saler refused to quote at less than $1 off the list. More 
irrivals come in from the east, and while there is 
ittle to encourage increased consignment business at 
this time, eastern manufacturers feel that they will 
soon be able to profitably move some of their stock in 
this manner. Adirondack stocks have been strong all 
along and are well held. Export orders are coming 
in, one house looking three good sized orders last 
week for Cuban and South American ports. 


——eewerrw 


Boston, Mass. The market has developed additional 
trength during the last week and dealers are still 
feeling that the top has not been reached. Offerings 
of spruce lumber are not large and from now on for 
several months there will be little if any increase, 
Many manufacturers are not in a position where they 
can accept further orders even if the top price is 
offered them. Dealers. do not look for any lower 
prices until spring at least, although there are buyers 
who feel prices will decline inside of a few weeks. 
One of the largest operators in this market has not 
had any spruce to offer for several weeks and for the 
first time in years he has been obliged to buy through 
a wholesale dealer in order to fill a few contracts he 
had on hand. It is difficult to get vessels for cargo 
shipments at this time, as captains do not care to get 
far away from hoime, as winter is coming on. Frames 
are firm. The base price today is $26 in most cases, 
but sales have been heard of as high as $27. Business 
at the latter price is very small, but dealers state 
they would not be surprised to see higher values still. 
The call for random is better and prices are firmer 
and higher than they have been. Boards are still in 
moderate call. 

wnnnnnnns 

Pittsburg, Pa, The later sales of spruce show con 
cessions of $1 and less from the prices contained in the 
last official list. The market has become more active 
through extensive orders from the east and the general 
attitude of the buying shows that the larger consumers 
are preparing to make hasty purchases in view of the 


expected rise in prices with the opening of the new 
year. Clear spruce is hard to get and offers to take 
the year’s output of a mill have been received by the 
larger producers but have not resulted thus far in 
actual business, 


White Cedar. . 


Chicago. The telegraph and telephone companies 
are buying more poles than a week ago and a steady 
improvement is looked for in this market. A large 
amount of traction construction work is planned for 
the coming winter and next spring, which is expected 
to strengthen the pole market. Railroads are placing 
comparatively few orders for poles and show no indi- 
cations of coming into the market. Inquiry for posts 
is comparatively light, but as stocks are considerably 
smaller than usual at this season no change has been 
made in quotations and prices are holding firm. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Continued open weather in the 
northwest has led to considerable fence building, and 
some repair work on rural telephone lines has been 
done that would otherwise have been deferred till 
spring. This has brought about some demand for 
white cedar products that was not expected so late 
in the season, but it is only a spasm and little more 
business is expected save from the southwest, which 
generally buys till about the holidays. 


Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The manufacturing demand for many 
kinds of hardwood has shown a decided improvement 
during the last week. While few changes in prices 
are reported the optimistic feeling among the hard- 
wood dealers and manufacturers has caused them to 
withdraw concessions on all orders received for the 
better grades of lumber. 

Red and white oak are still the leaders in the 
hardwood market, and in the better grades consider- 
able difficulty is being experienced by shippers in 
filling their orders. In quartered red and white oak 
there is a pronounced scarcity, and prices are advanc- 
ing steadily. 

Red gum is again coming to the front as a finished 
wood and, judging by the volume of orders received, 
will be one of the high priced finish woods next year. 

Although supplies of chestnut are light, prices have 
declined slightly during the last week; little or no 
immediate improvement is looked for. 

Flooring manufacturers are still buying maple as 
fast as it arrives, and on all the better grades prices 
are extremely firm. 

Cottonwood is quiet in the better grades, although 
the box manufacturers seem anxious to secure as much 
stock as possible in all the lower grades. 











Minneapolis, Minn. A stronger price situation is 
developing in birch and nearly all the dealers are re- 
porting advances on their list. Demand for this wood 
has grown by reason of the scarcity in some others 
and the stock in sight is the lowest in years, so some 
dealers here report. Basswood is continuing to show 
strength. Prices on %ak are stationary now, but the 
recent advance seems to hold good all along the line. 
The furniture factories seem to be doing business, 
while the sash and door concerns are having their cus- 
tomary slacking up for this season. 

eee 

St. Louis, Mo. The hardwood business is quiet just 
now. Not much is expected of it until after the 
first of the year. Inquiries are still coming in from 
well distributed sources, but actual sales have been 
light. Prices are off. Mills are accumulating stocks 
while the weather is good, but stocks are nowhere near 
normal and will not be before wet weather sets in 
throughout the hardwood producing belt, thereby shut- 
ting off production. Yard stocks and stocks at fac- 
tories are broken. The better grades of lumber are 
in fair demand, but they are scarce and shipments 
are few and far between for this reason. There were 
symptoms of a reaction in gum and other lower grade 
woods a few days ago, but this seems to have died 
down during the week. 

—eeee 

Memphis, Tenn. Improvement is not so rapid as 
some of the trade expected, but it is thought that it 
will come after the holidays. Buyers are still dis- 
posed to operate only for more pressing requirements 
and business is restricted by the fact that buyers and 
sellers are somewhat apart. Holders, as a general rule, 
are rather firm in their views, believing in a better 
range of values Jater. There is no interruption of 
the excellent demand which has prevailed for some 
time in plain and quarter sawn red and white oak in 
the upper grades. The lower are still rather slow of 
sale, but the former. are moving about as rapidly as 
the limited offerings will allow. Demand for ash and 
cypress has increased. The preference in the latter, 
however, is still given to the lower- grades. Cotton- 
wood shows increasing firmness, but there is no large 
increase in demand for the higher or lower grades. 
Movement in firsts and seconds red and clear sap gum 
is fair, and, while there is no large surplus of the 
lower grades, demand for these is not showing as 
much increase as looked for. However, there are en- 
couraging signs in the improved demand for box 
shooks made of gum and in the rapid advance recently 
made in yellow pine, which has been a competitor of 
low grade gum in the box trade. Poplar continues to 
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INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Manufacturers seeking new locations or 
desiring to establish branch houses will 
upon request be furnished with informa- 
tion regarding many desirable locations 
having excellent openings for new con- 
cerns with abundant natural resources and 
growing markets reached by unsurpassed 
transportation service. Address 
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Shevlin-Carpenter Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., Bemidji and Crookston, Minn. 
NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER CO., Frazee, Minn. 

J. NEILS LUMBER CO., Cass Lake, Minn. 
SHEVLIN-MATHIEU LUMBER CO., Spooner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO,, LTD., Rainy River, Ontario, 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


WHITE and NORWAY PINE LUMBER 


H. D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
i115 Adams Street 


1730 Com.nercial National Bank Bidg. 
Telephone Central 6183. e 





CHICAGO 


‘ Lumber, Lath and Shingles | 


Kept on hand constantly in well assorted stocks 
at our Chicago yards enable us to make prompt 
shipments and save our customers much valuable 
time. Let us quote on your next order. 


C. A. PALTZER LUMBER CO. 


YARD: Centre Ave., 37th Ave., 39th St. 
L Centre Avenue. 
- 


‘The White Lake Lumber Go. 


CHICAGO. 
Established 1879. 


NORTHERN and SOUTHERN PINE — 


FACTORY LUMBER—CAR MATERIAL 
SHINGLES—LATH—HARDWOODS 


























RR 





Chamber of Commerce Bidg., CHICAGO. | 














Manufacturers 
HEMLOCK, PINE 
and HARDWOOD 
LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES and 
BARREL HEADING. 


[ Noble-Corwin 
Lumber Co. 
GRACE M. CORWIN, Manager. 


502-91 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Telephone Randolph 802 








PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO., 
Harrison 4012, 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR, 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & REDCEDAR, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





513 Monadnock Biock 








0. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON. WIS. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 
We Wish to Move Birch 
and have the following lot of dry stock that we can 

give quick shipment upon: 
‘ 60,000 ft. 1” ist & 2nds 
92,0090 ft. 14%” Ist & 2nds 
3,000 ft. 14%” Ist & 2nds 
14.009 ft. 2” 1st & 2nds 
13,500 ft. 24" No. 1 Common & Better 
8,825 ft. 24%” No. 1 Common & Better 
10.140 ft. 3” No. 1 Common & Better 
7,480 ft. 4” No. 1 Common & Better 
195.000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common 
60,000 ft. 14” No. 1 Common 
6,700 ft. 1%” No. 1 Common 
2,700 ft. 2” No. 1 Common 
187,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common & Better 
114,000 ft. 14%” No. 2 Common & Better 
38,000 ft: 2” No. 2 Common & Better 
168,000 ft. 1” No. 2 Common 
35,000 ft. 14.” No. 2 Cor:mon 
216,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Common 
12,000 ft. 14%” No. 3 Common 
CURLY BIRCH 
24,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common & Better 
11,000 ft. 14%” No. 1 Common & Better 
3,000 ft. 14%” No. 1 Common & Better 
9,000 ft. 2” No. 1 Common & Better 
RED BIRCH 
8,000 ft. 1” ist & 2nds 
17,000 ft. 14%” Ist & 2nds 
4,100 ft. 1%” Ist & 2nds 
18,000 ft. 2” ist & 2nds 
12.000 ft. 2%” 1st & 2nds 
16,000 ft. 1” No. 1 Common 
26,000 ft. 14” No. 1 Common 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 























move about as freely as the limited offerings here 
will permit. Prices are very satisfactory. 
See 

Nashville, Tenn. The predicted general upward 
tendency of the Nashville market continues. There 
scarcely has been any. decided change in conditions, 
however, although all indications are favorable. 
Manufacturers are more optimistic and buyers are 
sending ovt increased numbers of inquiries. It ap- 
pears as if both sellers and buyers are preparing to 
take full advantage of the market when it resumes its 


normal activity. 
PPPS 


New York. Hardwood business is far from satis 
factory and wholesalers in this line do not possess the 
optimistic feeling shown in other woods. Local stocks 
are not large, and while in some instances mill offer 
ings are large enough, there appears to be little ur- 
gency regarding moving stocks except low grades, and 
it is evident that manufacturers are holding off for 
better prices in the spring. At the same time there is 
not the snap to hardwood trade shown elsewhere. 
Quartered oak is strong, while plain oak is in good 
supply with comparatively few takers. Heavy oak 
timbers for shipbuilding purposes are in good demand 
at strong prices. Maple and birch, especially the for- 
mer, are most freely offered, and there is no prospect 
of an early improvement. Gum, chestnut, 
ash and hickory remain unchanged. 


eer 


basswood, 


Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for hardwoods in this 
market continues to improve each week and dealers 
look to see the volume of business increase right along 
now. Quartered oak is still in best demand and some 
faney prices have been paid for certain items. Plain 
oak is getting scarce and the price has advanced sey 
eral dollars during the last month. Chestnut is doing 
a little better and there it a spotty demand for birch 
and kasswood. Demand for gum is fair. 

Boston, Mass. The market for hardwoods has grown 
firmer and offerings of desirable stock are not large. 
Buyers are showing more interest, but 
are still coming forward slowly. The call for quar 
tered oak is fair and prices are firm. One-ineh, ones 
and twos, is quoted at $85 to $86, but it is only the 
best stock that will bring these prices. 
they can not 
soon the 
Plain oak is 
great deal as 
grades of all 


large orders 


Dealers state 
see how prices can help being higher as 
demand becomes a littlh® more active. 
higher, but the call has not improved a 
yet. Brown ash is well held. The better 
hardwoods are strong. 


as 


Baltimcre, Md. The hardwood dealers are getting 
much encouragement out of the situation at the pres 
ent time. They report that while no great gain in 
movement has taken place the prospects are distinetly 
promising and an atmosphere of confidence pervades 
the trade that has been lacking for a long time. The 
manufacturers are increasing their output, so as to be 
prepared when the spring trade sets in actively. They 
say it is now too late in the year to look for an active 


movement, the weather operating against the move 


nent of stocks. But the small supplies at the rail 
roads render it desirable that material additions 
should be made. These latter, however, will not get 


out until next spring and by that time an energetic 


inquiry is expected to be in progress, The exporters 


are much encouraged by the latest reports from 
abroad. All of them give information about a reduce 
tion of stocks and a growing interest of the buyers 


in lumber. The situation is said to be clearing and 
better returns are looked for in the near future. 
POLO ltl 

Pittsburg, Pa. But little change has heen noted in 
the hardwood trade. It is fiym in the better grades of 
oak, poplar and moderately fair in the others. The 
demand is improving with the more full operation of 
the industrial plants. Railroads are appearing as buy- 
ers and are taking much structural timber. 

eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. The hardwood situation has shown 
decided improvement during the last fortnight. Yara- 
men are trying to get under cover, millmen are using 
considerable lumber and the furniture factories are 
waking up to the necessity of getting in stock, but 
unfortunately they all have the same difficulty in ob 
taining goods as rapidly as desired. Ash is scarce and 
high. Chestnut, poplar, basswood and oak, better 
grades, are making sharp advances, and culls are re- 
ceiving good calls. From the wholesaler’s standpoint 
there is a genera] livening up of the hardwood situa 
tion. 

Toledo, Ohio. Hardwoods are stil splendid property 
and are growing better all the time. It would not be 
surprising to see a number of advanced quotations in 
a short time. Factory materials and especially box 
stuff are ready sellers. Increased orders at the fac- 
tories are beginning to tell on the local condition. 

OPA 

Cleveland, Ohio. The general condition of the hard- 
wood market is showing sales of small proportions, yet 
prices firmer than might be expected. A few dealers 
are having a fair amount of trade in oak and yellow 
poplar is moving fairly, but in a general way the mar- 
ket is dull. 

Columbus, Ohio. An upward tendency continues in 
the market for all the hardwoods., Although no mate- 
rial advance has taken place during the last week, yet 
values are decidedly firm and manufacturers show no 
disposition to make concessions. Some of the local 
companies are asking much higher prices than thev 


did before the election, but so far as can be learned 
buyers are placing but few orders with them. The 
oaks continue in good demand and generally stocks are 
unusually light. As as business conditions be: 
come normal they will be inadequate, unless replen 
ished in the near future. Some of the buyers say that 
it is aimost impossible to get certain grades of the oaks 
at this time. The strength of oak flooring is one of 
the main features of the market for the hardwoods. 
Poplar maintains its own and shows a fair demand. 
About gum, chestnut and other hardwoods 
nothing new to be said. 


soon 


there is 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Searcity in a number of items in piece 
stock of hemlock has developed during the last two 
weeks and many vards which are sending in orders are 
having’ considerable difficulty in placing their requisi 
tions. The facet that southern pine is holding firm has 
strengthened the hemlock market. With the excep 
tien of common boards there has been a general firm 
ing up in prices. 


New York. 


eee 


Considerable hemlock has been moving 


the lest week and the outlook is good. Suburban 
dealers are putting out good inquiries and stocks lying 
idle since last winter are being moved. Prices are 
firm and hold close to $20, and on this basis whole 


salers gre unwilling to take orders unless immediate 
shipment is permitted, because the impression is strong 
among manufacturers that by March 1 prices will be 
pretty close to 22 or $23) base, the 
prevailing stocks at mill points and rate of operations. 


a & “ons “ing 
\ considering 


Buffalo, N. Y. The activity in building cireles econ 


tinues to keep the demand tor hemlock up. The talk 
about increasing the price is still heard, but dealers 
say thac the base price of $18 is still maintained. 


Stocks are in pretty good shape, recent cargoes from 
the lakes having provided a good winter supply, while 
those dealers who make a specialty of Pennsylvania 
hemlock can always get it when they want it, 


— 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Manufacturers are still keeping out of the 
market and the poplar situation is unchanged. Very 


little shading of prices is being done and most of this 


is on the lower grades. The large corporations are 
only buying shop lumber as needed immediately and 
say they do not intend to lay in any large stock of 
poplar until next vear. Box manufacturers are buy 
ing to some extent and are getting lower grades of 


poplar at prices which are satisfactory to them rather 
than to the manufacturer. 

Ealtimore, Md. The poplar trade is reflecting in 
the main the conditions taat apply to the lumber trad: 
generally. Some improvement has taken place in 
the demand and prices also have steadied or advanced, 
though the All the indi 
cations point to large requirements at home, while the 
greater activity in the domestic market will 
keep here that would otherwise 
abroad, which contribute to a better state 
in the foreign trade. The outlook the other side 
of the Atlantie is regarded as appreciably brighter, 
and the exporters are once more feeling rather hope 
ful. The local 
Lut they do not exceed a 
no pressure to torce 


increase Is not vet decisive, 


serve to 
stocks have gone 
of affairs 
on 


have been increased, 


fair selection, and 


stocks in hands 
there 1s 


salcs by holding out. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. With the exception of heavy timbers the 
fir movement is improving steadily and the only dis 
advantage under which local dealers labor is the de: 


mand for extremely high prices made by millmen on 
the Pheifie Inquiry for car material of all 
kinds is stronger than at any time this year, although 
orders are being broken up and smaller quantities 
asked for. Timbers are weak, and for and 
maintenance of way material comparatively few in 
quiries are coming in. Fir tank stock is in good de- 
mand, 


coast. 


these 


Portland, Ore. Conditions are about the same as a 
week ago, fair demand with a searcity of uppers. In 
fact, some mills have none at all to offer at any price. 
Values are gradually strengthening and the general 
opinion is that next spring will see a material ad- 
vance. Logs are the same as for the last two or three 
weeks. A number of mills have resumed operations 
during the last few days. Railroad ties are quoted 
at from $8.50 to $9. Shingles are weak but dealers 
expect an improvement in sympathy with the lumber 
market. Inquiries from foreign countries are increas- 
ing. California business is good. 

Tacoma, Wash. Fir lumber shows little change over 
last week, the demand continuing healthy, prices firm 
and millmen optimistic. Cargo buying continues free- 
ly both coastwise and offshore and a number of vessels 
have been taken the last week for lumber voyages. 
Charter rates for vessels from Tacoma to San Fran- 
cisco are $3.25; to San Pedro, $4; to San Diego and 
other southern California ports, $4 to $4.25; to Ha- 
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waiian islands, $6; to Guaymas, $6.25; to Santa Ro- 
salia, $6.25; to Manila, $10. There is a considerable 
volume of rail business and no searcity of ears. Fir 
logs are firm at recent advance and millmen would not 
be surprised to see them advance still higher soon. 
Cedar logs are also firm. 





Seattle, Wash. A healthy general tone to the lum- 
ber market is noticed today. "Inquiries for eastern 
rail business have increased in volume and a number 
of good orders have been taken on by concerns in the 
Puget sound country the last two or three weeks. 
Cousiderable complaint is being made, however, on ac- 
count of the low prices that millmen are getting in 
Washington, a condition that to most of the wholesale 
concerns does not appear to be justifiable in the face 
of inquiries coming in from all sources for nearly 
every kind of stock manufactured. Prices should be 
held up and business turned down until buyers realize 
they can no longer get cheap lumber. The cargo situ- 
ation today is exeeptionally brisk, both foreign and 
const wise, the cargo mills having all the business they 
ean take care of, 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Although southern pine quotations are 
practically the same as last week, the demand is not 
active with the possible exception of yard stock. 
Building material of all kinds is being bought freely, 
and some items, especially in flooring and one or two 
sizes in piece stuff, are scarce, Sgme difficulty is 
found in securing prompt shipment, especially on 
mixed cars, as mill stocks in the south appear to be 








badly broken, and on some orders it takes a week or 
more to secure all the items ordered. 
wannnnnnn 

St. Louis, Mo. Actual selling was quiet this week. 
Inquiries are steady and the volume is increasing. 
This inquiry comes from all quarters, thus indicating 
a healthy demand a little later. Local shippers do not 
look for much movement in lumber until after the 
new year, after which they expect the yellow pine 
trade to boom, Stocks in retail yards are low. The 


same is true of jobbing yards. Mill stocks are in 
some better shape now as the mills have been running 
full time and aceumulating stocks. Still the mill 


stocks are not complete yet by any means. Prices all 

along the line are off. They are expected to firm up 

us soon as the demand becomes heavy again. Several 

good size orders are reported to have been taken here, 

hut the price has not been satisfactory. The bulk of 

the buying lately has come from the ear companies, 
wannnnnnrn 


Kansas City, Mo. Reports from various centers 


show gradual improvement in call for yellow pine. + 


This is true at Kansas City and it may be said that 
ever since the election the inquiry has been slowly 
increasing, The fact that there is an increase in the 
inquiry at a time when, as a general thing, business 
is growing lighter, is very encouraging and shows 
that large users of yellow pine have confidence in 
the future of business, and are willing to buy more 
liberally than during the last few months. It is not 
reasonal le to expect any strong demand for yard stock 
from this territory, as all dealers are aiming to de 
crease, rather than increase their stocks, but with 
most of the yellow pine people, orders are about as 
plentiful as usual this late in November, and if south 
ern pine should show any material strength next 
month, there is little doubt that many dealers will 
come into the market before the end of December 
and place orders for their next season’s trade, As 
to prices there is no noticeable change, although there 
is a stronger tendeney on timbers, induced by a 


stendily inereasing call for railroad material. The 
mixed order trade is taken at the same quotations 
that have prevailed for several weeks, and on surplus 


items in straight cars there is the same liberal con- 
cessions from list that has marked the yellow pine 
situation all this season. Mill stocks, however, are 
very low and badly broken, and there should be no 
incentive for the millmen to try to foree a demand 
during the dull season, by making further concessions 
than now prevail. 

New Orleans, La. Slow improvement continues. 
Prices, although not advancing, are firmer than at 
last report and on searee items mills with sufficient 
stock on hand to take eare of special orders are said 
to be obtaining some premiums for prompt shipment. 
A possibly better call for factory stock is noted, 
though the volume of shipments prokably exeeeds very 
little, if at all, those of last week. Yard eall is re- 
ported brisker in some offices, more quiet in others, 
Which would indicate some variation of quotations, 
though the case is by no means proven, Car material 
is selling better and a still larger eall is anticipated. 
The export market has about held its own for the 
week, Car supply is fairly adequate and shipments 
are promptly made as a rule. 

ne ee 

Boston, Mass. A firm tone continues in the market 
for southern pine. Last week an advance of $1 a 
thousand was reported on all grades. There have not 
been many schedules of any size in this market for 
some time. The only large one ealled for about 110,- 
000 feet. This order was closed last week. Demand 
for flooring is fair and offerings on spot are not large. 
The policy of retail dealers has been to get along 
with just as small stocks as possible and now that 
business is looking better they are foreed to replenish 
their stocks at the top prices. 


Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men whose trade 
is largely of a local character repoft continued quiet, 
while the saw mill situation and the out of town busi- 
ness are steadily improving. The tendency is to in 
crease the output in anticipation of an expansion in 
the demand in the near future. The improvement is 
most impressively shown by the advance in prices, 
which is perhaps 15 pereent or even more above those 
of last July. The yardmen are placing liberal orders 
in the expectation that the demands upon them will 
be materially increased before long, and there is every 
prospect that this expectation will be realized. The 
entire situation would seem to be in good = shupe, 
except for the rather uneventful state of affairs in 
this market. 


eee 

Pittsburg, Pa. Advances in yellow pine are begin 
ning to be lookcd for almost any day. ‘The strength of 
the list is shown by the refusal to take up any orders 
for long time deliveries. There is a stiff advance in 
No. 2 common boards which are growing scaree. 
Southern mills are independent regarding new business 
and hold firmly to their prices. New business is be 
coming more active and the demand larger as the year 
advances, 

——eeeeere 

Cleveland, Ohio. Some dealers are reporting a fair 
average trade in yellow pine, but the general tone of 
the market is dull. Finish and flooring are moving 
about as well as could be expected under the circum 
stances and at fair prices, but rough stocks are slow 
and wavering. . 


North | Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments from Norfolk continue fair 
and for most part are confined to the car trade. Stocks 
on hand at the mills and wharves continue at a low 
ebb and a large proportion of shipments are being 
handled direct from dry kilns to the rail or car as 
the case may be. All box items continue firm, the 
demand being in excess of visible supply considerably 
and manufacturers are cautious about closing future 
business, except where in their judgment prices jus 
tify; 4/4 box edge is quoted in the Market Report of 
October 22, which is the recognized authority by the 
trade at large, at $13.50 to $14; 8-inch, $14.50 to $15; 
10-inch, $15.50 to $16; 12-inch, $17 to $17.50, f. 0. b. 
Norfolk; 4/4 No. 1 edge is quoted at $26 to $27. 
Movement of substantial Llocks of red heart and 
edge mill culls at $10 f. o. b. Norfolk have been noted. 
3ox bark strips, while in fair supply, are held firm at 
$9.50, Lath are quoted at $2.65 with small supply and 
firm. Charters are easy, which is no doubt accounted 
for by the large car movement and there is sufficient 
tonnage being offered to take care of the situation at 
an average of $2.75 to New York and sound ports; 
$3 to 5 to Boston. One-fifth off’ for dressed 
lumber. 











OOO 

New York. The market received a little setback 
last week in point of orders, undoubtedly a slight 
‘*resting place,’’ as one wholesaler said. There are 
no indications that prices have reached their top in 
the present movement; at the same time purchases 
are on a more conservative basis. Those yards which 
are fairly well supplied with stocks confine their 
buying to urgent wants; yards which delayed replen- 
ishing stocks are glad to get their yellow pine now as 
best they can. After this urgent demand has been 
satisfied a quiet winter, fairly strong prices, but with 
strong upward terdencies, are looked for. Roofers, 
edge box, flooring and ceilings, in fact all dressed 
stocks, sell freely. Railroads are buying heavily, one 
figuring on a 750,000-foot order and another for 1,000,- 
000 feet, all to be delivered at an early date. The 
latter order was taken on a basis of $19.50. It is this 
character of buying that creates such an optimistic 
fecling and when the early spring building trade opens 
it is hard to say what prices will be asked for regular 
schedule sizes, 

OOOO 

Buffalo, N. Y. Shortleaf pine continues to be one 
of the most active woods in this market and some 
dealers are saying that they have almost got to the 
stage where they will have to refuse orders for cer- 
tain items. Reports from mills are that stocks are in 
fair shape but the increasing demand is fast eating 
into them. Prices are strong and some dealers are 
looking for another advance before the end of the 
month, 

arnnnnnn 

Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pine 
is firmer and manufacturers are holding for top asking 
prices. Many of the mills are sold ahead and ean not 
take care of much quick delivery business. Unless 
full quotations are named with orders manufacturers 
are not willing to entertain them. There is a good 
call for roofers at higher prices, also a good call for 
partition at full prices is noticed. It is reported that 
some of the consumers of roofers in this market dur- 
ing the last few months are talking of returning to 
hemlock, due to the advance in price of the former. 





Ealtimore, Md. The North Carolina pine trade 
shows a steady, though slow, advance toward more 
active conditions. A number of dealers here are tak 
ing advantage of the present favorable market condi 
tions to place orders for extensive stocks, and the 
holdings are likely to be much increased in the near 
future. At the same time the general tone of the 
market is better, and a feeling of encouragement pre- 
vails. The lateness of the season is something of a 
handicap on the demand, builders and other consumers 
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DOUBLES THE LIFE OF TIMBER 
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A L BOX MAKERS 
SASH AND DOOR MFRS. 
Should use our 


Gorrugated Fasteners 


Made in Coils or Cut to Any Length 
Write for Samples and Prices 
E. A. W. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
JAMES B. ARCHER, Sales Agent 
1048 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 

















OUR mineral tanned ‘‘ Krome’ Belting and Lace 
Leather is adapted to use in exposed places, as 
weather conditions do not effect it. 


“KROME” BELTING 


is water-proof, heat-proof and friction-proof — will trans- 
mit 25 per cent. more power than the ordinary leather 
belt. Variation of load will not cause slippage. Try it. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 


73-75 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Blue Stain is a Defect 


Eliminate it by using 


Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda 


and add to the value of your product. 

This preparation kills the germs—absolutely 
prevents the development of spores. 

Bright lumber sells to the best advantage. 


EDWARD HILL’S SON & CO. 
71 Pine St.,NEW YORK CITY _Tribune Bidg., CHICACO 


AGENTS FOR 


THE MICHIGAN ALKALI Co. 


Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 
STEEL LOG STAMPS 
STENCILS 
Automatic Counters for Counting Logs 


GET @VOTATIONS FROM 


W. W. Wilcox Co. 


201 EAST LAKE ST. CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1672 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 





























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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being necessarily less active now than in the summer 
and early fall.: But the prospects are in no wise 
dimmed by the prevailing quiet and the mills are all 
increasing the production. The chief danger now 
would seem to be an excessive output, which would 
again depress values, but this is a rather remote dan- 
ger. The probabilities are that the absorptive capac- 
ity of the market will be so stimulated as to take 
sare of all the lumber turned out. 


——eoereeeseae“* 


Philadelphia, Pa. The situation is undeniably fast 
regaining the old status, but on account of conditions 
at mill districts quotations are uncertain. The local 
yardmen are not as busy just now as a month ago and 
are engaged more particularly in stocking up, but un- 
fortunately they realize that it is easier to place or- 
ders than to get the goods. It is predicted that the 
next six months will see North Carolina pine at least 
$5 higher than at present. Yellow pine is following 
close on the North Carolina advance, in fact a stiffen- 
ing is noticeable all along the dine. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. The advances announced to take 
effect November 15, have been enforced, it is said, 
with small difficulty. The cypress trade is probably 
gaining more rapidly than that of yellow pine. Abund- 
ant inquiries are said to be floating into the selling 
offices and a very sizable business is transacted on the 
present price basis. Stocks are ill-assorted as a rule, 
though small orders for the scarcer 1tems of list can 
be placed and shipped with comparative promptness. 
Factory trade is called good, and approaches normal. 
Yard stock moves less rapidly. There seems to be a 
temporary lull in the activity of the railroad buyers. 
Some millions of feet of car and railroad material 
have been sold, and it is confidently believed this de- 
mand will grow. The demand is still well distributed 
and ear supply is giving relatively small trouble. 

eee 

Chicago. The movement continues fairly large but 
quotations remain about the same. Complaints about 
delay in deliveries are already coming in and reports 
from southern mills indicate a ear shortage until after 
the cotton movement. Mill stocks, in spite of the fact 
that practically everything is again in operation, are 
badly broken and in some items it is difficult to se- 
cure dry lumber. Tank factories are again buying, as 
the railroads have begun to place orders for tanks 
within the last two weeks. Yard stock remains about 
the strongest feature in the cypress trade and seems 
to be growing steadily in popularity among yardmen 
throughout the middle west. Discounts that have 
been offered for several months have been withdrawn 
and prices seem to be showing a sharp advancing ten- 
dency. 

St. Louis, Mo. The cypress situation remains un- 
changed. Inquiries are coming in fairly well, but 
actual sales are quiet this week. It is stated, however, 
that price tone is somewhat better. Stocks every- 
where are low and broken and a large buying move- 
ment is looked for early in the new year. The bulk 
of the present inquiry comes from retail dealers, Fac- 
tory inquiry is not heavy. There is a brighter out- 
look for railroad stock at this time. 

—_—Re_——— 

Kansas City, Mo. The situation is decidedly bet- 
ter than a few weeks back, or prior to election. Buyers 
of factory stock are placing orders with more liber- 
ality than for many months, and a steady increase in 
the demand is seemingly assured. Kansas City repre- 
sentatives of Louisiana manufacturers view the out- 
look optimistically, and are satisfied that the demand 
will continue about normal. There is some demand 
for yard stock, although this trade is not heavy as 
the retail season is about over, but it is likely that 
dealers will place orders early for their next spring 
trade. Prices are noticeably stronger than they were, 
and a good many items, which a few weks ago could 
be had at liberal concessions, are now at list. Reports 
from the mills are to the effect that stocks are not 
only light but broken at all points. The car supply is 
easier and mills that have been hampered by lack of 
cars are making shipments more promptly. 


eee 


New York. Gradually cypress inquiries are begin- 
ning to take shape of real orders, and while business 
is slow enough and likely to continue so for two 
months at least, there is more buying than a month 
ago. Car trade wholesalers report more business in 
their line but hardly regard the present improvement 
as permanent, feeling that millwork plants, greenhouse 
manufacturers and the general yard trade will refrain 
from real active buying until early spring and that 
such purchases as are now made are necessary to keep 
assortments in shape. Those who carry heavy dis- 
tributing stocks find little business of importance and 
are waiting for the opening of spring trade. 

r—cC_—OOOeeeeeee 

Baltimore, Md. The trend of the cypress trade here 
is distinctly upward, and especially the firms with 
facilities for out of town distribution display consid- 
erable liberality in the placing of contracts. Large 
quantities of cypress have been received here of late, 
while additional consignments are either on the way 
or in prospect in the near future. The range of prices 
has steadied and there are indications of a further 
rise. Dealers with sufficient means regard this as a 
favorable time for adding to their supplies, and the 


purchases already made stand to insure them a hand- 
some profit as a result of the advance that has taken 
place since then. The millmen are generally disposed 
tg increase the output of their plants in the expecta- 
tion that the calls for their product will be increased, 
and the entire trade is pervaded by a feeling of buoy- 
ancy, although the gain in activity has so far not 
exceeded rather moderate figures. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Some improvement has been noted in the 
cooperage situation this week in so far as both the 
slack and tight barrel manufacturers are concerned. 
The packing house trade has not made as heavy de- 
mands on the cooperage trade as had been expected, 
as receipts of hogs have been comparatively light. 
Stock manufacturers have been kept fairly busy by 
the run of orders coming in and it would appear that 
a fairly good demand for all kinds of cooperage stock 
will be received. 

The apple trade did not do much for the cooperage 
men of this section and inquiry for flour barrels is 
comparatively light. Nominal quotations on cooper 
age stock are about as follows: 





No. 1, 28% or 30 inch elm staves......$10.50 to $11.00 
No. 2, 28% or 30 inch elm staves...... 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1, 28144 or 30 inch gum staves...... 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2, 2814 or 30 inch gum staves...... 6.50 to 7.00 
No. 1, 17-inch basswood fiour barrel 

EOE Ae eee O07 to 0T% 
No. 1, 19-inch basswood sugar barrel 

CS ear eee O08 to 8% 
M. R. 17-inch hardwood heading..... OF to 5% 
M. R. 194g-inch hardwood heading..... 061% to OF 
No. 1, 5 feet coiled elm hoops......... 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1, 5% feet voiled elm hoops........ 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1, 6 feet and 6 feet 4 inches coiled 

MPN Soa vs eee cbs 6's oe) @ dit 8.75 to 9.25 
No. 1, 6 feet 9 inches coiled eim hoops... 9.50 to 10.00 
One-half foot hickory hoops........... 6.00 to 6.50 
Whisky, 34 or 45x%& bucked........... 72.00 
Whisky, 34x, bucked or sawed..... : 67.00 
Co Eee rare 60.00 





Wine staves, planed both sides, 3 
Oil staves, white oak, 34x 
Red oak oi] staves 











32.00 
a on 6 thsi te brm es Bd 33.00 
ee 105.00 
rr re ee eee 6: 
Quarter-barrel staves .......cccc0- ¥ 
Eighth-barrel staves ................. 32.00 
l-inch bourbon circled heading......... 5 to 70 
%%-inch bourbon circled heading........ 61 to 5 
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St. Louis, Mo. <A somewhat better feeling is 
noticed in the local cooperage market this week, par- 
ticularly in the slack line. Tight cooperage is not ex- 
pected to show any renewed activity until it can be 
ascertained what the attitude of the distillers is going 
to be this fall in the matter of production. There 
is some buying in oil staves and vinegar and cider 
lines. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The slack cooperage trade has turned 
dull since the apple season closed, as was expected, 
for although the flour output is greater than it was 
during the summer, the export movement is not heavy 
and millers are doing what they can to cut down the 
use of barrels, with rather more success than is some- 
times the case. Cooperage stock is fairly firm, though 
the larger use of southern hardwoods for staves has 
made any great scarcity, such as was feared some 
years ago, impossible. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Shingle trade is slightly more active than 
it was a week ago, and although there has been no 
decided change in quotations, prices are being held 
much more firmly than last month. Red cedars are 
quoted at about $3.20 for clears and $2.64 for stars. 
There are a number of variations, however, on these 
prices and on large orders some concessions are being 
made. On white cedars quotations are about $2.95 
for extra X A X’s and $2.45 for standards. 

With the exception of prices on hemlock lath, which 
are advancing slowly, prices are unchanged on almost 
all kinds of lath. White pine lath is dull. 


——_—e—n—rrrrne' 


Minneapolis, Minn. On advices from the Coast sev- 
eral of the dealers here have been advancing their 
prices, and stars are held by most of them firmly at 
$2.58. There are some occasional quotations lower, 
but they are not the standard, and with the holiday 
shutdown near there seems to be a prospect of stiffer 
prices. Demand has fallen off some. Clears are about 
the same, ranging from $3 up to $3.10, but they are 
rather inactive now. The best demand is reported 
now from southwestern and southeastern territory. 











Seattle, Wash. There is not a great deal of im- 
provement in the demand for shingles over last week; 
nevertheless prices are holding firm and if anything 
incline upward. The local demand continues good, due 
to the increased building operations under way since 
an easier money market has been created through the 
clearing of political matters. Heavy buying at in- 
creased prices is looked forward to early in the year 
on account of the past light demand and also due to 
the fact that the farming communities do not appear 
to have suffered any reverses, owing to good crops 
harvested by the majority of them. 





Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle situation 
in this market is not satisfactory, and reports from 


the Coast indicate a more cheerful feeling than in ‘this 
market. The season for active demand is over, and 
the dealers see nothing in the present market condi- 
tion to warrant baying for. future needs. The result 
is that the ihquiry is light and will be through the 
year. Prices are not likely to advance in the near 
future, as there are a good many transit cars en route, 
or rather there is an ample supply for the present 
demand. After the cars now headed this way are dis- 
posed of, it is not unlikely that prices will show more 
firmness, as it is stated that 40 percent of the shingle 
mills in Washington are now closed down, and by 
December 1 the majority of those now running also 
will cease operations, perhaps for the entire winter. 
Shingle stocks in the hands of retailers are light, 
which means an active trade when the dealers begin 
to stock up for their spring trade. 


—_—_—owrrnY 


Boston, Mass. The demand for shingles is not large, 
but dealers feel prices are going higher. Some mills 
are well sold ahead and they are not anxious for more 
orders. The best cedar extras are quoted at $4 to 
$4.10, but sales at the outside price are not large. 
The demand for lath is good, but prices vary a great 
deal. Sales of 1%-inch are reported as low as $3.25 
and as high as $3.60. For 15-inch prices are firmer 
and sales are reported as high as $4.35. One mill is 
asking $4.50. 

we OO 

Columbus, Ohio. About the usual demand prevails 
for shingles and lath, Stoeks are light and prices show 
an advancing tendency. There is some demand from 
out-of-town points for shingles, and lath has consider 
able inquiry locally. Compared with the market of a 
week ago, there has been no material change in prices, 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


COTTONWOOD FOR SALE. 

I have a 40,000 capacity band mill about complete and 
several years’ cut fine yellow cottonwood. Must sell green 
as stocked. Half cash, balance paper. About $20,000 re 
quired to make dry stock. 

W. 8S. DUNBAR, Rosenberg, Tex. 


POSITION AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT OR 


Salesman. Have twelve years’ experience in hardwoods, 
cypress and yellow pine. Familiar with details buying and 
selling ends. jest of references. 


Address 


lL. 35,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS AUDITOR 
By wideawake, up-to-date lumber accountant of executive 
ability and practical experience Capable of handling a 
heavy job. Am at present well employed, but desire to 
change. Address ‘L. 34," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| HAVE IN BUCHANAN CO., VA., FOR SALE 
350,000,090 feet hardwood virgin timber, made up of oak, 
poplar, ash, red birch, bass and chestnut, some hemiock. 
will lease mill and railroad. None but actual purchasers 
need apply. “N. E. D.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED JAN. IST, 1909, POSITION 
As buyer and inspector hardwoods. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience Hight years as manager for one concern in south. 
Prefer position in south. Strictly sober. Best reference. 
“W. 1911,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED TO SELL ON COMMISSION 

Western fir and cedar lumber and doors in sections of 
Philadelphia, northern New Jersey and New York elty. 
Hlave an established trade of the very best. Can give best of 
references. Only first class manufacturers solicited. 


Address BOX 24, Melrose Park, Pa. 
a = 7 — 2 - 

WANTED-TO REPRESENT SOME GOOD 
Yellow pine mill in Chicago and vicinity. Am thoroughly 


acquainted with the trade and their requirements. Practical 

vellow pine man with several years’ experience. At present 

employed. Hoo-Hoo. Can begin January 1 or sooner if 

necessary. Address “L. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

FOR SALE. 

60”x16’ boiler, In batteries of four, six and eight. 

A 28x36 double slide valve engine complete with rope drive 
pulley, also driven pulley. 

Long timber log turner complete. 

Wickes make gang with saws and filing machinery. 

Hot biast system containing 4,000 feet of pipe, also blower 
and direct connected engine. 

One Perkins make “Columbia” heading sawing machine with 
saws and collars, 

One Verkins make “Florida” heading and shingle machine 
with saws and collars. 

One 26” 3. A. Fay double surfacer. 

Two four-valve automatic Russell make engines. 

Write us your requirements. 
Address R. MEISTER & SON, Bay City, Mich. 





WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
In up-to-date mill. Best references. 

Address “L. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-TO CONTRACT CUT 
Good cypress mill. Will advance money on lumber or tim- 
ber. Give full particulars. 
THE LEAVITT LUMBER CO., 
Twenty-second and Laflin Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED-POSITION, JAN. IST. 
In yellow pine office as sales manager or other office position 
of responsibility. Eight years’ experience. WUlighest refer- 
ences. At present employed. 
Address “L, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
FOR SALE, AT A BARGAIN, 
$50,000 interest in large saw mill plant. with plenty of tim- 
ber in Carolina. Now making money. Best of reasons for 
selling. $10,000 cash, balance out of profits. Experience 
not necessary. 
Address quick 














“TL, 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TIMBER LANDS. 
45,120 acres virgin longleaf yellow pine. Never been tur- 
pentined. Guaranteed average 7,000 ft. per acre. Rough 
land, but good logging chance. A fine timber proposition by 
timberman. No agents need apply. Principals only con- 
sidered. Price $14 per acre. Address ae hs 
4s E. 64th St., Chicago, Il. 








Tel. Hyde Park 5855. 





